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To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 
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" Never, we beUeve, since the ^ys of Percy Bysshe SheUey hatlt 
80 truly original and powerful a poem as this been given to tha 
public'^'— Aortt Briton. 

" We look upon Mr Stoddart as possessing genius of great promise. ** 
— Edinburgh jLiterary Journal, 

** Contains a story of wild and original interest and power.**** 
Scott Timet, 
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of human feelings successfully.*' — AUat, 
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originiftlity which Mr Stoddart possesses, than could any elaborate 
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gazine. 
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** We augur favourably of Mr Stoddart's poetical talents from ttea 
little volume before us." — Elgin Courier. 

** We have pledged ourselves tiiat it is a book of decided and 
superior talent There is in the work much genius->much true 
and taintless originality. **-^Aberdeen Obterver. 
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Scenery — Arrival at Caen at Midnight — The JBtotel 
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— Ruined Churches. 

Having completed our arrangements for leaving 
Bnffland, we set out from London on Monday, 
^th September, 1829. Arriying early next morning 
at Soutnampton, we embarked in the Camille steam- 
packet for France, and, about tweWe o'clock at i^ig^t, 
cast anchor before the quay of Havre de Grace. The 
moment we arrived in the harbour, the vessel was 
boarded by a troop, of custom-house officers, as fierce 
as bull-dogs, who, under pretence of preventing 
smuggling, but in reality in order to extort bribes, 
prevented any packages or parcels being taken on 
shore. I heard a lady pleading to these male harpies 
for a little bag containing her night-dress, but in 
vaiu. €u8tom3iottse officers are proof against the 



3 CUSTOM-HOUSE* 

« 

eloqaaice of beauty. While a hundred little dialogues 
were ffoin^ on between these important men in oflELce 
and the passengers, in very hai French, or broken 
English, every liffht on board was suddenly extin* 
guished, and we nad to grope our way <m mote^ as 
well as we eould» in aunoat total diurkness. Thi« 
harbour regulatimi is meant, it seems, at once to 
ureyent Brw and smuggling. The former purpose 
it probably effects ; but, for the latter, I can unagine 
no contrivance more likely to promote it. However, 
this is the business of the French Government,— a 
corporation which can never be accused of wilfully 
neglecting its own interests. 

Among savages and barbarians, you receive the rites 
of hospitolity even before your name or your counUy 
is demanded of you ; but when a man passes from 
one civilised kingdom to another, he is always treated 
ae little better tlmn a thief. In the present instance^ 
the first thing, of course, on landing, was to repair, 
with my wife and children, to be searched at tha 
oustom-house, where I, moreover, delivered up my 
|M8sport. The officers of this establishment, like the 
old Romans, respect the majesty of youth, however^ 
for my children were not searched. On emeraing 
from this den into the streets, I had time to looK 
about me, and began to be struck by the singular 
physiognomy of the city. It was considerabl^r past 
jnidnignt ; and, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the quay, the streets were deserted and silent. Tho 
long rows of lamps extending between every double 
row of houses, having nobody to light, seemed to bo 
buming for their own amusement, or just to enable 
us to find our way from the custom-house to our 
hotel. 

It is a point not to be disputed, that, when one is 
hungry, it is extremely pleasant to have something to 
eat; and, therefore, I need not enlarge upon the 
satisfaction with which we, and a great many more 
of our seafaring companions, sat down to our delicious 
tea and coffeoi^ witn egg8» tongue, fowl, ham^.and 
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ifotBBt 1>eef. As to liie price of these artiolefl, we wiH 
dificuBS that point in another place, in order that we 
|nay allow bo drop of gall to mingle with the foontaia 
of our pleasures. 

The next morning, we pfot our baggage nassei 
liurough the custom-house, without any unusual uegree 
of extortion ; but had the mortification to lose two 
pieces of caiieo, for want of bribing the proper person 
with a few francs. This business over, we repaired 
to the prefecture, to obtain those provisional pass* 
ports, in which the French goyemment carries on a 
lucratiYe trade with strangers; and, being armed 
with this useless but costly piece of paper, we sallied 
forth, over one of the drawbridges thrown over the 
city moat, to view the fortifications and environs of 
Havre de Grace.* 

The countnr in the vicinity of Havre is neither 
fertile nor picturesque, but it had the charm of 
novelty, and was basking, like a wild cat, in the 
smmhine, which was enough for me. There luckily 
happened to be a fair that day at Ingonville, a village 
a uttle to the south of the city walk ; and, our busi- 
ness being to see whatever was to be seen, we of '' 
oourse repaired to it. There was, however, not 
much animation in the scene. The people drove 
sober bargains, sauntered about, looked at each other^ 
and went their way, just as if it had been an afiair 
of every day occurrence. The articles for sale were 
laid out very tastefully in booths, resembling those 

^ * The wisdom of the good j^eople of Havre was, in former 
times, very great, as may be inferred from the following history 
of a ship constructed h^e in l&QQ : •..« Le grand mit avait de 
cinq i six brasses de tour. H portait quatre hunes, snr )a 




A vent, beaucoup de chambres, et de U place pour deux miUe 
tonneanx. U arriya, oe qu*on aurait pu pr^yoir, qu'il fut im- 
possible de remuer ce colosse. On le mit en pieces ; plusieurs 
maisons furent construites avec ses debris."— M. Licquet* 
Amen/ PrieU de ton HUtoire^ Ice p. 904. 
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<^ the September fair at Bristol; and. the rtotm^ 
being sloping, was dry and clean. The merenaadiae 
which uio8t.alM)unded consisted of female oraamentB^ 
— as bracelets, clasps, ear-rings, brooches, ocMnbs, iaCi^ 
many of which were handsome and Taluable« Fruit 
of all kinds was scanty and dear,—- the country round.' 
Havre beinff, as I have said, barren, and but little> 
cultivated. In the course of our morning's walk, wet' 
saw more pretty women and lovely children, than I 
had ever before seen in any country town, no4^ 
excepting Worcester or Exeter. Their hair, espedaUy, 
was exceedingly beautifiil, generally chestnut or light 
auburn : but their skins were coarse. « ' 

Having to remain a night in the city, I left my: 
hotel after tea,, in order to take a stroll about tu» 
streets, and contemplate the features of the pkoa 
by lamp-light. To one accustomed to the life and 
animation of the streets, of London, or any otheit 
great English city, .such a place as Havre must neo<MN 
sarily appear dull; but its lofty wooden houses^ 
projecting over the streets, and almost meeting above 
our heads, its numerous quays, shops, hotels, &ai 
aU possessing the air of novelty, rendered my walk 
sufficiently amusing. On the way home, I stepped 
into an auberge, b^ing curious to observe the intemi^ 
economy of such an establishment ; but having drunk 
my wine, and chatted a little with the landlord, whoi 
was a civil, communicativ'e fellow, I found there wa» 
nothing to be seen here, and retreated* . . . . 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, 
we left Havre in the Honfleur packet;* but, before 

« 
t 

* M. Lioquet, who seems to have traveUed tbrough this part 
of the country bisfore he described it. — a practice often reversed -^ 
makes a very curious remark upon a custom which seems to 
have once prevailed on board the Honfleur packet. ** Tout 
prte d'Honneur," says he, " snr la falaise la plus flevde, nom 
apercevons une chapeUe d^i^ a JUarte. Si le patron du stectm^ 
boat a con»ervd T antique usofie, il se placera sur I'amont, dt«na 
le premier son chapeau, et mvitera les passagers a se reoom^ 
mander a N6tre Dame de Gr&oe. Le naufrage d'un paqnebot 
en cet endroit a doond lieu, dit-on, & cette coutume xetigieua^ 



me IM got ftirfy out of the liarbbv/ wiftre nearfy 
Tul down by.an American brigf, owing to the extreme 
muldllid&ess and stupidity of -the master. The 
pMSB^e across the Seine, Uiouffh short, was rough 
and JUsagreeahle, and most of &e children on board 
mere sea^sick. 

, As we drew near the Honfleur side of the river, 
a yery striking change was observable in the character 
of the scenery, the hills being lofty, and covered with 
trees and beantifdl verdure down to the water's edge; 
'Bitfare us, on one hand, was the town, which, l&e 
Met very eld places, looked picturesque at a distance $ 
and, on the other, the Cdt^ cle GHU>e, with its roman- 
tie beauties of scenery, and ancient chapel of Our 
JLady, which appeared to have been erected there 
merely to enhance the charms of the landscape. On 
hndii^, we found the streets narrow, crooked, and, 
though steep, extremely dirty. Most of the houses 
wete of wood, painted in front with alternate broad 
stripes of black and white, in some cases oblique, in 
ethers perpendicular ; and age and decay seemed to 
have seized upon them alL It was from this town, 
aooording to the President de Brosser, and the Abb4 
Piv^ost, that, in the year 1503, Paulo rier Gonville 
sailed on that voyage, during which he discovered the 
BMthem coasts of New Holland. But, at present, 
Honfleur sends out no ships on distant expeditions, 
and seems, in a great measure, to have lost whatever 
naval importance it may formerly have possessed. 
• About half past three o'clock in the afternoon, we 
set out from Honfleur in the diligence for Caen* 

Le tableau que pr^nte alors le paquebot, est i la fois solennel 
et touchant. A peine le pilote a parl^, que Ics conversations 
flVtrretent ; tout le monde se d^ouvre ; un silence profond 
9'^tafolit ; on n'entend plus, pendant quelquea instans, que le 
bfuissement des vagues, et le munnure de la priire.'* — Mouen, 
kc, p. 313. All this looks exceedingly romantic in print, but 
it does not take place. The captain of the steam-boat has not 
preBerved the ancient custom; and, in fSsust, all this sort of 
roolery is abandoned to the old wontpn. When men pray in 
ilfjornundyy ihey pray to God« 
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Sy^r^ body 1u» heard of French dflfg^Dces, hat ii» 
one, except those urbo hare seoi them, can poiriU/ 
ima^^ne now ngty and limherinf they are. The 
reader, howeyer, who has beheld those ekgant yehi- 
des in which wiM beasts are oonyeyed from Otte 
country fair to another in EngUind, w31 be Mib to 
form a conception somewhat approaching the thinff; 
though not, by any means, coming up to it. In thia 
singmar machine, the inyention of whidb most hayo 

S receded that of Noah's ark, off we set, with grMt 
ourishing and cracking of whips, along one 0? tile 
worst, but most picturesmie, roads I haye oyer beheld* 
Autumn, ** with his gold hand/' had already begira 
to gild the leayes of the trees, which clustered bMKi« 
tiiully about the summit of eyery hill, along the side. 
Or among the foldings of which, the road la^r. While 
our carayan was toiung up one of these eminenoss, I 
got out, and walked on before it. The scenery, on 
all sides, was singularly loyely : richly wooded yalley% 
streams, copses, and brown autumnal woods, smiling 
in the eyemng sun, met the eye, and refreshed the 
imagination. On the sides of the roads were rkvaa»* 
rous blackberry bushes, coyered with their wild froit, 
which, with a total disregard of the rights of the 
Norman sparrows, who chattered and looked on me 
with t^ror, I employed myself for a full qoarter of 
an hour in picking for the inmates of the trayelling 
house which was creeping after me. 

When we had reacned the top of the hill, I got 
again into the yehide, which now moyed on at a more 
rapid pace, through a country thickly coyered with 
apple-trees, the fruit of which lay profuselystrewed 
upon the grass and the sides of the road. The trees 
are genenuly planted in quincunx, and, being nearly of 
the same height, and spreading like an umbrnla^ 
haye the unirorm appearance of a Quaker's planta- 
tion. In Devonshire, Herefordshire, and the other 
cider counties of England, I never observed this 
nniformity in the ya^t orchards through which I have 
passed. Night now came on reiy- rapidly, and th* 
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^jmt away with the 1%!^ our den became 
waffwmtm^y hot, and was compared, by one of the 
Iridic^ to the Black Hole at Calcutta. Howeyer, we 
eontimied to amuse ourselres, as well as we could, 
by ntteriog^ inyeetives against the diligence and t^e 
veads, which seemed to haye entered into a conspiracy 
to^iake US to ^eces. Of Pont FEyejue, and the 
odier places through which we passed, in the course 
ef the eyening^ we could see nothing, except what 
was visible from the windows of onr yehicle, which, 
it should be remarked, always moyed more rapidly 
fluough a town than on the solitanr highway. 

After a journey, which eyery body pronounced dull 
and tedious, we reached Caen* alnmt midnight. As 
this was to be our place of residence, our home, as it 
Were, for many months, we anxiously scrutinized, 
through the windows, the appearance of the streets, 
whteh, at that hour, was peculiarly sombre and stri* 
king, — the houses being dark and lofty, and the 
lamps, swinging from ropes oyer the middle of the 
fead, finging their dim light oyer the silent and 
dsserted scene. Instead of stopping at an hotel or 
his, where we might haye got supper and a bed, the 
itmberiog' yehicle drew up before a kind of office, 
where common ciyility was not to be met with. The 
eyentng, unfortunately, was rainy and dark ; and the 

* On tlie origin and signification of the name of Caen, anti- 
quarians are sttU undecided. Dr Dibdin, who is generally out 
ift hit conjectures, 'imaginee, that, in Latin, it should be' Caaomif 
which ia merely a grammatical inflexion <xf the word CadomuSf 
or^ Cadomuvu The reasonings of archaioloj^ts, on subjects of 
this kind, are more ingenious than amunng, and could possess 
hut little interest to an English reader. Tne sum of the matter, 
however, is, that nothing at all is known upon the subject. 
Dib£B» who seema to have a pasnon for contradiction, says^ 
that the Sazont appear to have made no settlements here; 
put the Abbe de la Hue, who, although a dull writer, has beea 
Very industrious in his rcsearcbes, and is as learned as his anta- 

ftnist is the reverse, imagines himself to have proved the contrary, 
•m certainly of the Abba's opimon.-<-See jEtsais Hi8teriqne$ 
mmkk VOkde Cam, kc. tome I, 
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nuHnent weaniTed, the dilifeiice wu swrounded* — I 
might almost say besiesed, — by a mob of low waiter% 
from t^e yarious hotels of the city, each of whom 
endeavoured to lay violent hand» upon our luggage, 
B» it was taken down from the roof of the coaoh^ 
loudly vociferating all the while the praises of the 
establishment to which he^ or she, (for there were 
many women among them,) happened to belong. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that I prevent^ ouf 
trunks and parcels from being carried off to different 
hotels ; or, for ought I knew, by thieves, who might 
choose to mingle in the crowd. It was a s^ne at 
which any bochr, but the persons concerned, might 
have (lied with laughter. With one hand, I was com- 
pelled to seize the arm of a strapping wench, who had 
piken up my sac de nuit, and was about to be off with 
it, without inquiring or caring to whom it belonged, 
but calculating that the owner would follow his bag* 
gage ; while, with the other, I had to lay hold of a 
porter, who, with indescribable aangfroicly had put my 
portmanteau on his shoulder, with the same laudable 
intention. My tongue, not at all used to thp dialeet» 
was, in the meanwhile, actively employed in denoun^ 
dug the whole rabble, in English or French, just m 
the one or the other came uppermost ; and, at length, 
by dint of a great deal of gesticulation and fierce looks, 
I succeeded in disengaging my various packages, and 
in piling them up, in one heap, in the mud. 

By this time, we appeared to understand one anor 
ther ; and the porters, perceiving that I would have 
my own way, stood quietly waiting for orders. After 
hearing the names of the various hotels, I chose that 
d'Angleterre, rather from national instinct, 1 sup- 
pose, than any intelligible motive of preference. To 
the H6tel d' Angleterre, therefore, we nroceeded, with 
our children in our hands, through tne dark, muddy 
streets, but comforting ourselves with the thought, 
that, in a few minutes, we should be seated at the tea- 
table, before a cheeHul, blazing fire. We had no 
sooner entered the inn, however, thap yariojus axx 



emmtanoeB oi etil omen pretenled themselTes. TIm 
mistreea of the Iioum and her ^attendaats looked a» 
droirgy and «piritle8« as if they had been keeping 
imtdi for a month oyer, the Seyem Sleepers; ana 
the chambermaid, who undertook to light us to onr 
apartments, seemed in some danger of ialling asleep 
by the way. The very sig^t of Ihe staircase startled 
OS. Instead of a fine bcMrded flight of stairs, with 
ridi carpeting, confined by bright brass rods, we dii^ 
covered a dismal series of stone steps, dripping wety 
and aseendii^ between ^iwalls exactly in the same 
predicament. The suspicion might now have entered 
oar heads, that, like young Marlowe in Goldsmith's 
comedy, we had mistaken a castle for an inn, if it 
had not been that the broad-fiiced, sturdy being in 
petticoats, who marched before us, candle in hand, 
acted as a complete check upon our imaginations. 
■ When we had reached our chamber, an inmienae 
Ud^ room, hung with crimson drapery, we sat down 
patiently for some time, waiting for the delicious 
ooffise, fowl, ham, &c. wbich our hungry fimcy had 
long been feasting on; but, finding that no waiter 
made his appearance, and that the noises were dying, 
away in the lower part of the house, we began to 
Buqieet that the people, who, I suppose, had supped, 
were quietly going to bed,, without troubling them- 
selres any farther about us. Upon ringing for one 
of the chambermaids, I found that this was actually 
the case. There was neither milk nor cream in ther 
house— it was too late to get any — and cofifee «irith- 
ont either was out of the question. Fowls, wine». 
kc, she informed us, - we might haye ; but we wens 
now out of temper, and nothing would do. Upon 
my complaining to the servant of this stupid piece 
of neglect and mismanagem^t, obserying that the 
<^ildren were hungry, and would feel the want of 
the coffee, she repued, with infinite composure, diat 
** they would go to sleep, and forget it!" — which, 
of course, they did. 
Kext morning, feeling no disposition whateyer to 
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fottiun ttt ilnr ilkmMwed ho^ I wet out eM^, in 
tearch of fomklied lod^ags in a private honseir Aft» 
heayy raio, whett the etroets are naming dee^^ wiA 
■MUd, and those who pastf to and firo are hedabbted to 
ibeir wabts, the ap p e aran c e of a brge city is hat front 
being prepossessing; The nrament one looks abroad 
on CSmo, however, one is struck by tiie siae and k>fli- 
ness of the houses, liie gfreater nnmber of which aw 
of stone ; although h€fe and there, in the nMHPe aaciMtt 
quarters of the town, an old painted wooden house, 
with its carved window fraaaes, and gable end towards 
ihe street, meets the eye* The shops are nwnerona 
and lai^e, and several of those in the principal streeta 
have fine light windows, and the soods are neatly dis- 
posed, alter the English fashion, though, in most cases^ 
the economy of the shoj^eepers mi||^t be very muck 
improved. Those who exhibit most taste and eleganoa 
are the mercers, linendn^rs, and miUiners, in whose 
windows, muslins, lace, and rich sHk dresses, are in«« 
geniously displayed, to tempt the eye of the kdiesu 
The booksellers are the most slovenly and heetiesa 
of external decoration. Indeed, one may walk a loi^ 
time about Caen, before one discovers that it possesses 
a bookseller's shop at aS, nothing beiag visible in thv 
windows of the most respectabfe but a few tawdrf 
prints and toys, such as commonly adorn those of a 
oountry stationer in England. 

When we first arrived, observing that many of the 
tradesmen lived, as it were, sub Jove, in shops alto- 
gether without fronts, we began to infer from thia 
circumstance, that the winters most be exceedingly 
mild here, and, had we departed immediately, thiO 
would have been the impression on onr minds ; hut, 
when the hard weather came on, I saw many of these 
poor windowless citizens perishiog with cold in their 
shops, or keeping soul and body together b;^ bwjing 
themselves beneath mountains of clothes, with cnttuf^ 
Jerette$ under their feet, and chafing-dishes upon 
thmr counters to thaw their fingers. The Normana 
appear to entertain a great partiality fw living ia Ihe 
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ri air. Is iSk& Tflbgcs, m the towns, nvf^ ertm ik 
dtkt, yoa ererj di^-sM people sitlui^ befeie 
^bairdeort woridngy especially tne laoe-maken,* who 
wuLj obsolately be said to Ine the streets of Caen, so 
crent is their nimiher, and so inTetemte their passi<m 
m shewinff thmiselTes. 

- Am6ng me most promiiimit leatares of CaeDy is the 
wutber of deserted churches and chapels which OTerj- 
4rhere meets the eye. Here, we find the holy edifioe 
tnnwd into a kisNl of boaar ; there, into a warehoasOy 
ergiMiary, orstabie ; wlnle,in a thn*d place, the smoke 
of a asnth's foi^ may be obserred imam j^ Irom those 
jfretted wimiows, whence the Tapoor of incense onoe 
stole upon the air. This, if it be regarded, as I thinic 
it must, as an indicstion of the indifference of the 
people for religion, ie a Tory melaaoholy atsht^ calon* 
asted to give stra^jpers an nnfiiTOiirable idea of the 
Norman character. To wlumi the blame is to be 
attributed, I cannot detomine: the priests accnse 
the liberals ; the liberals accose the priests ; and a 
stranger may, perhaps, suspect that both hare had a 
hand in it. 

But, if many chnrches haye tfans fiillen to rain, or 
been degraded to Tile uses, there are still a great 
number remaining, whose lofty spires, and magnificent 
foreign architecture, confer an air of grandeur upon 
the ,city. I say, foreign architocture ; because I am 
conyinced, that the church style of building, ceU it 
Gothic, or Norman, or Sacion, or what you please, id 
purely oriental, since no resemldanoe to it can be 

* With regard to tbe number of laoe-makers In Caen, I have 
been able to learn nothing exact. Dr Dibdin, from hearsay, 
sa^s twenty thousand ; his French translator, thirty thousand ; 
AL Bmsard, in his Annumre du Calvado§f obaenres, that then 
are at feast fifty thousand in tibe departmenl^ but does not apecify 
the number employed at Caen or Bayeux. As the whole nopu* 
.^ition of Caen does not exceed thirty-nine thousand, I snould 
ima^ne, that, at the utmost, the number engaged in lace- 
tnakinf cannot exceed seven or eight thousand. M. Licquet 
atMUt have been dreaaiing in the open air when he spoke «f 
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iiaeed in the ctvil or oiUitery ardUtefltiure 'of tiw 
sortlierii barbaruuis, who reared the m^ority .^ ifaege 
etractures. When we e^mipare these ^oie tentpte 
with the human dwellings around them, aithoughy m 
I have said, the latter are £ur from being mean or 
despicable, we are almost tenmled to imagine, indeed, 
that not onlj has.the style of arohitectiire been borw 
rowed, but the architeotB also, and the hands by: 
which they were reared, — so vast is the disparity* 
Jt is to its churches, in fact, that Caen owes its pnA^ 
oipal beauty. View it from whatever point of the 
vicinity you please, you can never fail to be struck 
with the number and mndenr of its sacred eiMceB, 
especially when the rich hues of sunrise or sunset are 
glowing on their loffcy pinnacles, and on the windows 
•and roo& of the subjacent houses. 



CHAPTER II. 

'TMng a H<ntm — Coar»ene»t of Mannert — The Calvaries 
— 2%e Public Promenades — Vicinity of Caen — French 
JLeases — Sarrazin, or Buck -Wheat — Mr Armstrong , the 
Factotum of the English at Caen — Cormdles le Royal — 
Mioad to the VOIage—The CurS— Mouse ai Cormdles, 

• 

Although I had determined to make Caen my 
head-quarters for some time, it was a fortnight at 
least before I could discover a suitable residence. In 
the meanwhile, I perambulated the city and its environs 
in all directions, noting the appearance o( its various 
quarters, and endeavouring, from the healthful or 
squalid looks of the inhabitants, to judge of the elas- 
ticity and salubrity of the air. During these walks^ 
my eyes and nose perpetually informed me, that the 

Seople of Caen were not remarkable for taste or 
elicacy, — all the pleasant little paths in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, — every spot from whence a 
pleasant view might be obtained, together with the 



tHeys, byeMBtre#to, and eran the enviroiu of* the 
'dmrehesand public places, being covered with i!hli« 
Otiier littie traits of manaen, corroboratiye of the 
«Haie'impre88ioti,>^eTeiy day obtruded themselTes upon 
Afy notice. Here» indeed, would Akzander the Great 
hiKve found* ample reasons to be convinced of his 
m<»rtality* In the hotels and lodging houses, more- 
over, jwiilies wiU find sufficient reason for detenni^ 
Bing to hasten, acr fast as possible, their estabUshment 
in houses of tiieir own. 

. One Sunda^r, shortly after my arrival, beins^ desirous 
of observing in what manner the Sabbath is kept 
by the peasants of Normandy, I took out my famirff* 
into the fields, and strolled towards the viuage, on 
the road to Bayeux; Volney remarks, that, on hi* 
arrival at Alexandria, he was forcibly struck with 
the inadequacy of verbal description to convey to the 
mind a distinct idea of the appearance of a foreign 
dty; for that, in the scene before him, he comd 
recognize no resemblance to the accounts he had 
read. On a small scale, I may say the same thing; 
I certainly had never read any description of France 
wUch gave me a clear conception of its features, 
physical or moral. On the present occasion, one of 
the most striking objects which presented themselves, 
was an immense cross^.* not less than fifty feet high,^ 
painted with rfjddish -brown, Hke the post of a gate.' 
it stood upon a small stone platform, about seven 
Heiet'high, to which you ascended by steps. Upon 
this cross W9(» a wooden image of the -Saviour, painted' 
idle colour of life, or rather of death, and having a 
vast mass of curly Made hair, hanging down profusely- 

* These calvaries, as tLey are called, were thrown^ down 
during tne Revolution ; but a portion of the clergy has injudi-. 
dously exerted itself in restoring them. They may now be seen, 
like t&e id<ds of antiquity, upoA the heights, and on the road-' 
sides,, in, every part of tne country, where they are kneeled lo 
by the women, and laughed at by the men. The greater number 
of them are of wood; out one occasionally meets with an old 
cross of stone, manufactured before the Revolution, and preserved 
by the superstition of the peasantry . " 
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orer the neck and brow, toeans of Uood wmf9 
represented trickling over the fbrekead firom beneatib 
the crown of thorns, fn«t the spewr wound in the 
side, imd Irom the feet and hands. As iar as I oonkl 
judge, the figure was rather dcTerly executed. Two 
mears, the one having a piece of sponge on its point, 
tne other naked, sprung up from the trunk w tb^ 
crofls, beneath the feet cl the figure, and, touchmg the 
crossbeam, on each side beyond the extended hands* 
formed a land of triangle, with the base uppermost, 
within which the figure was completely enclosed* 
The single word '< Jesus" was written on the crosa* 
beam over the head of the statue. 

As I gazed at this vast idol, for to a protestant it 
appears no better, standing up against tne sky, and 
saw the body relieved, as it were, upon a back-ground 
of light driving clouds, a sublime feeling swept across 
my mind« The awiiil scene, which this rude Tepre* 
sentation was meant to recall to memory, was suddenly 
and vividly painted upon my imagination, and I beffan 
to think, that perhaps .the catholics were not alto« 

g ether wrong in setting up these calvaries. My eye, 
owever, and my mind, nave now become familiar 
with them, and I pass them as coolly as I would pass 
amilestone ; and this amkears also to be the case wiUi 
most other persons, wnether protestant w cathoMa 
The purpose, therefore, for wUch they are erected is 
not answered. 

Neveirtheless, externally, some small degree of 

nect is shewn. During the short time we stopped 
ook at this cross, numbers of persons, of both 
sexes, and of all ages, passed by ; some in their Sunday 
clothes, others £*e8sed as on any other day of the 
week. The first person who performed the act of 
idolatry was an old woman, who, crossing her forehead 
and her heart, and fixing her eyes upon the ground, 
passed by, bending the head in adoration. A little 
giri next went by : she crossed her forehead also, and, 
touching the region of the heart devoutly, curtsied, 
and proceeded on her ivay* Then came a crowd <^ 
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ftnoaSf of ififimnt mgm, whom I earefnlty obserrocL 
Of two little bo^, who w«re xaiuii]i|;' along^ pl^PBg* 
ike elder seemed to recollect Mmaelf suddenly, as lie 
Gsme .opposite the image, pvUed off his cap, and, 
tnming to his little brother, a child apparentlyof four 
years of age, caused him to follow his example. Both 
then passed bareheaded ; but immediately returned to 
their phiy, and laughed and sported as merrily as b^ 
fore. All the women touched their hearts, or crossed 
their foreheads ; but many of the men passed without 
shewing the least siffn of reverence* It was. not the 
least ourious part of the matter, to notice what was 
passing in our own minds. We respected those who 
perfiormed the duties of their religion ; we disapproved 
of the conduct of those who did not The cnaractev 
of the action, in a philosophical point of view, was 
not consider^cL At length, we observed a soldier 
drawing near, on his way from the village to the dty^ 
and we were curious to observe what he would do, 
for we were aware that the Jesuits had for many 
years been actively employed in catholidziag the 
army. He walked on so £ir without making any 
si^ that we concluded he would pass the unage 
without taking any notice of it; and one of my 
companions said, '< Oh I he is of the old republican 
schooL Observe how disdainfully he loolis up at it.'* 
Just as lie came opposite the cross, however, he put 
up his hand, and touched his cap, in the most respect* 
fni mannor, as if to his superior officer. After this 
exhibition, we continued our walk. 

In examining the immediate vicinity of Caen, the 
CaurSj or public. pnmienades, are sure to attract 
the attention of a stranger. The principal of these 
walks, called the Cours de la Iteine, was along 
the, right bank of the Ome, from a little above the 
Vanodles bridge, towards the village of Allemagne, 
and is shaded by fine rows of magnificent dns, 
planted, according to the bishop of Avranches, in his 
'^ Origmes de Caen," in the year 1691, at the expense 
of the city. The other wiuk stiikes off in a trans- 
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▼erse dfrection, from tbe lower extr^Duty of the 
■Cours de la Reine, along the ancieot walls of the 
eity, towards the point where the theatre now stands. 
This promenade, called, I know not why, the Quatre 
CarMns, is more ancient than the otiier, the trees 
which overshadow it having heen planted in 1676. 
These noble walks, resembhng those of Kensingfton 
Gardens, extend roand two sides of a space consisting 
of large level meadows, kept constantly green by the 
Hver. Here, in fine weather, the fashionable world 
of Caen take the air, some on horseback, others on 
foot ; and it is here, perhaps, that one sees to most 
advantage the fine women of Normandy, their com- 
plexion being, according to a well known law of 
optics, rendered doubly brilliant by the vast masses 
of green which surround them. At one end of the 
Quatre Carabins, is a coffeehouse, which must cer- 
tainly have been baptised by some Cockney, for, over 
the door, is painted, in letters of no small dnnensions, 
the words ** Oaf6 de Wauxhall," to the no small 
amusement of the English, who take the air upon 
this walk. 

The country round Caen consists almost entirely of 
elevated plains, or downs, destitute of trees, and swept, 
in their whole extent, by every wind that blows. €^ 
6f . our English travellers, speaks of having enjoyed 
from a certain point, on the road to the Delivrande, 
a prospect which would have delighted the *^ old 
masters ;" but either his eye must have been refreshed 
by that optical illusion, called in India the Sukote, or 
Vhittram, which represents hills and palaces, where 
there is nothing but mist, or he must be ignorant of 
what constitutes a landscape. The pencil of Claude 
Lorraine himself could make nothing of such scenery. 
It is precisely like a Hampshire down ; more fertile, 
perhaps, but not half so picturesque as Dartmoor, 
the beauties of which Mr Carrington has so enthusi-^ 
asticaUy celebrated. 

These downs, however, if not beautiful, are ex- 
ceediogly well cultivated, and would be still more so^ 

2 
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if the present short leases of nine years were doubled 
or trebled. On this subject I had one day a very 
interesting^ conversation with a Norman farmer. In 
crossing the high plains to the north of the city, I 
observed this man at plough^ and, being desirous of 
ascertaining how the Triptolemean process was per- 
formed in this part of the world, I went up to bim, 
to examine his movements. Being a good-natured, 
oommunicative fellow, he stopped his plough on 
seeing me approach, in order to chat with me. I first 
inquired of him' why the land in this part of the plain 
was not enclosed, like some other parts within sight, 
and learned that it belonged to some Hospice in or 
about Caen, the regulations of which required that it 
should be kept as a sort of common. He observed, 
moreover, that even were it not so, it would never 
be worth while for any farmer to be at the expense 
of enclosing or greatly improving it, because the 
inevitable consequence, at the end of his nine years' 
lease, would be an increase of rent. Thus the man 
would be doubly a loser by his enterprize. As it isj 
he derives all the advantage he can from the land 
at the least possible expense. . Upon my observing 
to him, that with us leases are sometimes granted for 
ninety-nine, and seldom for less than twenty-one 
years, he seemed to be overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment, and exclaimed, that, " In that case, a man might 
indeed see the beginning of his lease, but could never 
see the end ; and that by the time it was expired, the 
owners would forget it, and the land would become 
the farmer's own property I" 

On another part of the common I saw several 
flails at work, thrashing out the sarrazin,* or buck- 

* Mr Turner, who, if not an amuHing, is at least a learned 
and sensible writei*, has the following remark upon the nattie of 
this grain: — " Tradition, founded principally upon the French 
name of this plant, sarrazin, has given rise to a general belief 
that buck -wheat was introduced into France by the Moors ; but 
&is opinion has, of late, been ably combated. The plant it 
net to DC found in Arabia, Spain, or Sicily, the countries mora 

B 
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wheat, the com fmm whidi that nlkiaeiu blaok 
bread, which one aees foraale in eyery street in Cep, 
is made. The plough, and other implemeiitB of 
agriculture, have noC I imagine, been greatly im- 
proved in this country since the days of Arthny 
Young ; and therefore, a description of them, erea 
if at all intelligible, would, to say the least of it, be 
extremely useless. The plough now before me, how« 
ever, seemed to be an exceedingly neat implement of 
its hind, and I said so to my mend the farmer, who 
was pleased at the compliment, and replied, " She 
goes well, sir." It was the first time I had observed 
wat a plough is of the feminine gender ; but nay 
friend seem^ to be a kind of an amateur, and spoke 
of his plough with as much affection as a true bred 
sailor spea^ of his ship, or Sancho Panza of his ass 
Dapple. 

After vainly traversing the whole city of Caen, 
and several or the villages in the neighbourhood, in 
search of a house, for I could see none that would 
suit me, some being too large, others too smaU, I 
recollected having heard a gentleman in the steams- 
packet mention the name of a Mr Armstrong, who, 
ne said, was always ready to furnish strangers with 
every species of information of which they might 
stand in need. But there are about forty thousand 
persons in Caen, and I had not received the gentle- 
man's address. Upon inquiry, however, I found that 
every body knew Mr Armstrong, and half a score of 
persons at least offered to conduct me to his house. 
1 now found that this gentleman was a banker, 
money-changer, house and packet agent, wine mer- 
chant, — in one word, the factotum of the Enflidi 
residents, many of the most respectable of whom 

particularly inhabited by Mahometans ; and in Brittany it Btill 
passes by the Celtic appdlation, had-razin, agnifyixig red-^onif 
of which words sarrazin may fiiirly be r^ardeid as a corruptioii, 
as buek'wheatf in our own tongue, ought unquestionably to be 
written beech-toheat; a term synonymous to what it is called 
in Latin and German."— Xe<^«r/rofn Normandy, voL ii, p. 152. 
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iBsr tferf day be imii ia hk oAoe, dudlh^ -vridi 
«M» 6dier, w wiHi the •wmt. Here we eair IhOi 
€€ an the hevsee, fuinithed or vafiinndiedy wbick 
were to be let in the city, or ite vkamtj, and were 
poMteij furnished with wfasterer infomation we 
reonired respecting tiie tenns and mode of letting, 
and immediately liscoTered tlie aMt of house we 
wanted, in a village about two miks ft'om the town. 
To save themseives a world of tronbie, strangen 
aniving at Caea, ^MmM at once have reeonrse to this 
Mitleman, who not only possesses the power, but 
jlkewise t^e dispositiott, to serve them.* 

After remaining a fortnight in lodgingSy w« removed 
to our village CofjneUes le Mojfoij a j^ace by no means 
calculated, I fear, to become Uie rival in romanoe 
of Miss Mitford's. According to tlie Abb^ Delame, 
the epithet Royal was anciently bestowed upon this 
hamlet, on account of the privikwes which tbe kings 
of France, and, stiU eai^r, pei€aps, the Dukes of 
Normandy, granted to its inhabitants. These privi» 
leges, which consisted in exemption from all imposts, 
aids, or milita^ service, were confirmed by Philippe 
de Valois, by letters patent, in 1947, and appear to 
have been originaMy granted upon condition tiiat the 
inhabitants slH>uld keej> guard at the Mittet gate of 
Gaen, whenever the Kmg or the Duke of Normandy 
happened to be in tiie city. Small and insignificant as 
Gonnelles is, it has produced two men distinguiidied 
in their day for theur literary acquirements, — Giiles 
Andr^ de la Romie, historiographer to the king, and 
knirht of the order of St Michael; and Bardou, cur^ 
of tne parish, member of the ** Academie des Inscrip- 
ttoBs et Belles Lettres," and author of numerous pieces 
of fugitive poetry. 

This village, in which there am five or six houses 
adapted to become the residence of English fiunilies, 

* Since our arrival a newsroom has been estabMied, exchi- 
nr^dv for fhe English, hj Mr Armstrong, to which a large 
avaW of the resiKotable rendents are tubscribesi. 
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lies on the east side of Caen, nearly midway betvreeBL 
the roads to Falaise and Honfleur. It is approached 
through a long avenue of fir and poplar trees, newly 
planted, which in summer will have a very pleasant 
appearance. On both sides of the road are high 
level downs, extending eastward from the Orne, as 
far as the eye can reach, covered in summer with 
sarrazin, and in winter with one vast sheet of snow, 
which, during the past season, was blown up into 
ridges, resembling the small waves of a sea suddenly 
frozen. Over this black plain the north wind sweeps 
almost unremittingly, during the winter months, 
sometimes lifting up the snow, and dashing it, like 
the spray of the sea, against any object which may 
happen to interrupt its violence, at others, driving 
the fine and almost impalpable atoms with monotonous 
force along the billowy plain.- In the bitter days of 
last winter, as (armed to the teeth in tartan^ I passed 
to and fro from Caen over this road, I was frequently 
greatly amused by listening to this singular noise, 
resembling the whistling sound which the wind 
makes when blowing through a grove of pine trees, 
though not exactly, for there was added a certain, 
I know not what, which ever accompanies small 
bodies in progressive motion. I here noticed a greater 
crispness and hardness in the snow than I had ever 
before remarked ; and when the sun, which seemed 
to harden, not to melt it, shone in unclouded bright- 
ness upon the scene, every little snowy eminence 
assumed that pinky hue which Rousseau speaks of 
havinsc observed on the peaks of the Alps. I dare 
say, that wherever the air is particularly clear, the 
same phenomenon is visible ; but I do not remember 
to have remarked it in England, or even among the 
snowy mountains of Wales. 

The house we occupied at Cormelles is the property 
of Mr Macpharlane, the cure of the parish, an Irish- 
man, and formerly parish priest of Castleknock, near 
Dublin. He had been educated at Caen, where his 
uncle held a distinguished place in the University^ 
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but, like most other priests, quitted France on the 
breaking out of the Revolution. After thirty years' 
residence in his own country, however, he returned 
to Normandy, where he obtained from the govern- 
ment the cure of Cormelles. To eke out the scanty 
stipend allowed to a clergyman of inferior rank in 
France, he receives a iew pupils, chiefly from Ireland. 
These, together with a mece, a young lady of eighteen, 
and Captain Daly, an old Irish officer of great piety 
and learning, might be said to constitute the cure's 
family. 

Our house, for which we paid twenty pounds 
apyear, unfurnished, was large and commodious, with 
^tables, coach-house,* &c. and had a large garden 
both behind and before, well stocked with wall and 
other fruit trees, the whole surrounded by lofty walls. 
Next door was a smaller house, likewise belonging 
to the cur6, occupied by a gentleman who had left 
England with me for Normandy. The remainder 
of* the inhabitants of the village, one English family 
excepted, which soon after our arrival removed to 
Caen, were French, of whom none but the mayor 
were above the rank of peasants. Excepting the 
cure's family, therefore, our society was at Caen, 
which I generally visited once a-day during all 
weathers. 

* During the government of Napoleon, this house and the 
next were a beet-root sugar manufactory, whieh did not succeed. 
It was next converted into an ordinary sugar refinery, but with 
no better success. The manufacture of sugar from beet-root, 
a favourite fancy with the French, is still carried on at Mathieu, 
a small village m the canton of Douvras, near the sea^shore. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Lbnng in a Normam Viioffe-^ Oram ofBodiart — Bwrialof 
Seretiet-^Mannert of the PeaMmtry-^Brandif Drinking 
.— Winter Costiime'^ Curious custom of the Lace'mahere — 
Foreste of Nornandy — Burning of Coal — Prejudices of 
the French — Wooden Shoes — The Chawfferette — Female 
Peasantry — Making Love — The Trousseau — Early JRising 
.*> ViBage Church — PukHe Library of Caen* 

It is difficult to eonceive any tliiiie more striking 
than the eontnst betwe^i tie moae of living m 
London, and that which prevails in a Norman riuage. 
In the former, jour time is occupied with operas, 
parties, clubhouses, and every other excitement which 
civilization can ftirnish ; in the latter, none of these 
intMTupts your quiet. Here, therefore, you do ia 
you please, free from the tyranny of Hiishion. On 
the other hand, unless you can create amusement lor 
yourself, you will have none. Even at Caen thera 
18 no resource foe the idler but billiards and newa- 
papers, which, as far as I can discover, consume all 
the time the English in that city can spare from 
eating and drinking. 

I had not been many days at Cormelles before I 
learned that Bochart, the celebrated author of the 
Geographia Sacra, and many other learned works, 
was buried there, almost at the foot of my gitrden. 
Miss Dawson, the cure 's niece, undertook to shew 
me the grave. I found the spot in the comer of 
a little neld, which had formerly been a grove, the 
property of Bochart's family. No mound or stone of 
any kind marked the grave ; but a few low trees, or 
flowering shrubs, waved over the narrow house, their 
leaves fsJling and whirling about in the wind. Why 
Bochart was not buried in consecrated ground I have 
not learned ; but I suspect it was because he was a 
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protestant The regulations of the ealliolie drarch, 
respectiiig the buriu of heretics, are remarkidble for 
iheir bigotry : should a protestaat die in any pari 
€i France, where his sect bad no oemetery of their 
own, he could not, aooording to the decisions of the 
church, be interred in ccmsecrated ground ; because a 
eatholic cemetery would be thought to be polluted by 
his corpse, which, if deposited there, might, if recog- 
nized, be dug up, and cast out of the sacrod precincts. 
£yen after this had been done, no catholic would be 
interred, until the ground had been re-consecrated, 
by a sprinklinf^ of Gregorian water ; that is, ordinary 
holy water, mingled with salt, wine, and ashes, called 
Gregorian because the use of it is prescribed in the 
sacramentary of St 6r^;ory.* 

Retumii^ from Caen early in the evening, perhaps 
before ei^t o'clock, I used generally to observe every 
house shut up, and lights in the upper window^ 
indicating that the peasants were retiring to rest 
In fact, during cold weather, they are most commonly 
im bed long before that hour. They have, indeed, 
no motive for sitting up late, the day being long 
enough for labour, and candle and firewood beiiig 
extremely dear. Their modes of defending them- 
aelves from the cold are various. In the first place, 
every person in the country, male and female, that 
can get it, cheer themselves with eau de vie, the 
smelf of which you may i^ays discover as they pass 
you. In the next place, they clothe themselves, the 
women espedaUy, with the thickest and heaviest 
garments ; it being not at all uncommon for a woman 

* Code JScdegioiHque Frangaisy tome ii. p. 419. — Another 
part of the Code infonns us, that bv law every French subject 
of whatever ereed, maj have the advantage m being buried in 
consecrated ground, by hedging or waUing off a portion of the 
catlu^c cemetery, and making a flenarate entrance. These r^u- 
Sationa, however, do not date fiurtner back than the year 11. of 
the Republic, when Catholicism was on the wane in France. 
VwBoen, suicides, and doellistS) who are more de^icable than 
ailher, are not allowed Chriatiaa burial. 
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to wear seven petticoats. They moreover wear, under 
the chemise, very thick knit flannel waistcoats, called 
tricots, with lon^ sleeves, which come down to the 
wrists, and are turned up over those of the gown : 
these tricots, as well as every other article of female 
apparel, are generally of some very showy colour, as 
blue, red, &c. Even the frocks and trousers of the 
farmers, and the pinafores of children, are of a light 
bright blue. 

Another mode of procuring warmth, common 
among the peasantry, and not altogether unknown 
in some parts of England, is, to take refuge in the 
cow-houses and stables, where the breath of the 
cattle diffuses an agreeable warmth through the 
building. At Lions-sur-Mer, and other villages on 
the sea-coast, the lace-makers resort to the same 
curious practice to save fuel. They agree with 
some farmer, who has several cows in warm winter 
quarters, to be allowed to carry on their operations 
in company with the " milky mothers." The cows 
are tethered in a row, on one side of the apai*tment ; 
and the lace-makers are seated cross-legged upon the 
ground, on the other, with their feet buried in straw. 
.Opposite each girl, in a small niche in the wall, is a 
candle, placed behind a clear hemispherical bottle, 
the flat side of which is towards the candle, and the 
globular one towards the knitter. This bottle is filled 
with vi-ater, and throws a small stream of strong, pure, 
white light u]>on the cushion, which renders the 
minutest thread of the lace more visible, if possible, 
than by day. These cow-houses being generally too 
dark to allow of their ever working without candles, 
and the cattle being sometimes out in the fields by 
day, the lace-makers prefer working all night. Num- 
bers of young men, of their own rank, resort to these 
cow-houses, and sit or lie down in the straw, by the 
cushions of their sweethearts, and sing, tell stories, or 
say soft things to them all night, to cheer them in 
their labours. The cure of the place, anxious lest 
the morals of his pretty parishioners should suffer^ 
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has more than once endeayonred to keep away the 
lovers, but in vain. To avoid, however, all real 
^ound for scandal, the mothers and elderly female 
relations of many of the girls remain with them all 
night, pursuing tde same occupation. 

In the city of Caen, during the last terrible 
winter, when several persons were frozen to death in 
their beds, the poor were permitted, during several 
hours of the day, to warm themselves at the fires 
of the hospital, as, according to Aristophanes, the 
poor of Athens resorted, during winter, to the stoves 
of the public baths. Firewood is every year beco- 
ming scarcer and dearer in Normandy, as well as ih 
the other parts of France ; and it is certain, that 
the inhabitants will soon be compelled to conquer 
their stupid prejudices, and bum coal. In 1811, it 
was calculated that, in the department of Calvados, 
the richest and best cultivated in France, there werei 
37,000 hectares of land covered with forest, or one- 
fifteenth part of the whole department. Since that 
period, the forests have been rapidly diminishing,* 

* Dr Dibdin, an amusing, but excessively hasty and incorrect, 
writer, says, that the French never think of planting trees for 
fuel, either in the neighbonrhood of populous cities, or elsewhere ; 
but, if this be the case, how have they managed to get fuel for the 
last two thousand years ? The Doctor's information is extremely 
incorrect : he says, that, in the arrondissement of Caen, there are 
only three hundred and forty-four hectares of forest, whereas there 
are four thousand hectares. — Annuaire de Calvados, 1829, p. 
82. There are, moreover, a great number of young plantations m 
various parts of Normandy ; but whether they are sufficiently 
numerous, is morfi than I can determine. The govemmoit 
regulates the cutting of wood in the great forests, and will, I 
trust, take care that the people shall not want fuel. Coal 
mines are beginning to be opened, and worked activdy, in 
some cantons: — " La mine de Littry vivifie tout le pays ^ni 
Tenvironne. Get immense etablissement, dirig^ par de mams 
anssi habiles que prudentes, jouit d'ime prospent^ que s'accroit 
de jour en jour. Lea routes nombreuses qui travereent Tarron- 
dissement, et dont plusieurs ont iti etablies aux frais des 
proprietaires de la mine, ouvrent dans tons les sens des debouches 
ases produits. La commune de Littry, qui compte d^ji plusde 
1800 habitans, et qui doit aux administrateurs de cette xniney 
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aad at present, I beKeve, there is a prettjr general 
eonyiction, that the wooA will not long snpplj the 
consnmption of the mhahitants. Last antanm, just 
after onr arriyal, the first Newcastle coals ever seen 
at Caen were brought tihidier for tiie use of the 
English. There is, moreoyer, a coal mine at Littry, 
three leagues beyond Bayenx, whidi at present is 
actirelj worked, and is said to be extrenMly pro- 
doctiye. The coals are much inferior in quality to 
those from the north of England ; but their reputation 
is every day increasing ; the rcmds to and from the 
mines are continually thronged with carts and wagons | 
and the place, whicii was at first a wretched villagey 
is rapidly starting up into a wealthy town. Neverw 
tiieless, the prejudice against coal continues very 
strong at Caen. Dr Bennett, the protestant dervy* 
man, told me, that he had received notice to quit his 
house, because he burned coal; and another Englisb 

gentleman at CSaen, who had invited a large party, 
nding his drawing-room very thin, and inquiring tho 
reason, found that the French had staid away, became 
it was understood he burned coaL What renders the 
preference for wood fires more astonishing is, that, 
besides giving much less heat than coal, they are fiu* 
more expensive; but prejudice, we see, is stronger 
than avarice, even among Frenchmen. 

To return, however, to the peasants. Their feet 
are defended from the rigour of^the weather by their 
sabots, or wooden shoes, which are formed of one 
solid piece of beech, hollowed out to fit the foot. 
These shoes are raised from the ground by very high 
heels, and a corresponding thickness in the fore part 
of the sole. Besides these, a thick sock of felt is 
worn, which at once increases the warmth of the 

enfere autm imtitutioiis utiles qn'ik entretittuiait, deux iatAm 
primairet, doat Tane est dirig<de par les Dames de Providenot 
et Tautre d'apr^ la m^thode de Lancaster, deriendra sous pen 
d'ann^es d*une baute importance. Le march^ ^^T ^ ^ 
iiabli en 1828, est d^i un des plus oonsiderablea an fie88in.r 
Anmuure du Calvadesp tune IL p* d7» 38* 
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wAoi, aaik pcereitts it from ndibinf till* fooi^ aody 
with the eoiuitrf bellM, who haye a partieuhur fataon 
Soar finerj, this sodk is of ascarisi ookmr. The sahots 
arc kcfut i^oa the foot by a stnm of black polisbed 
lasthor, whieh paa«es over the node of the foot, sad is 
BaiM bek>w beneath the isMtejf, Add to aU these con- 
jtriTmooes^ the chanfferette, which eviaej woman, rich 
and poor, in Normandy, constantly lues^ dariiig eold 
weather, eyen in chnrch. The chanfferette is asqoare 
wooden box, pierced at the top, lined with tin, and 
filed with bnming braise, a species of charcoal, whidi 
diffuses a pleasant warmUi, without causing headach. 
It is not an uaconunon thing, I was informed, for 
the women in the lower ranks to haye children before 
marriage ; and, with one or two natural children, they 
find no more d^cnlty in gettinff husbands than they 
do, under similar circumstances, in Tartary or Thibet, 
and are received among their £ur sisterhood, whether 
before or after marriage, exactly as if they had kept 
themselyes chaste. Their manners and conyersation, 
moreoyer, are remarkably coarse. Among women of 
a higher rank, personal suryeillance is not considered 
unnecessary. Durinjg^ courtehip, the mother generaUy 
sits in the room with the loyers; walks out with 
them; goes to church with them; and, in one word, 
neyer quits her daughter's side, until she is fairly 
marriea. The other day, in a match where the loyer 
was French, the mistress English, the gentleman, some 
time after he had obtained permission to pay his 
addresses, petitioned, with mucn gravity, to be allowed 
every day, on entering and quitting the house, to kiss 
his mistress's cheek. The favour was granted ; and 
the methodical and conscientious lover, never dream- 
iag of overstepping the bounds prescribed, gave his 
b^oved two kisses regularly per day. The courtship 
was carried on in French, of which the mother did 
not understand one word, and the daughter very 
Cew ; but, the diplomacy of love requiring but little 
aid from language^ the business was conducted with 
facility, and terminated as it ought If the mother. 
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.however, left the room for an instant, daring the 
courtship, the lover, in the greatest alarm for the 
honour of his mistress, would start up from the sofo, 
on which they usually sat, and, throwing open the 
door of the apartment, that the persons in tne next 
room might have a foil view of him, would pace to 
and fro, or stand as far as possible from the girl, until 
the duenna returned. 

When a marriage takes place, all the furniture^ 
linen, plate, &c. is brought by the lady; and in these 
matters the Normaus are extravagant. In humble 
Jife, the girls frequently labour for many years to get 
together the sum necessary for furnishing their trouS' 
seau, as their contribution to the matrimonial stock 
is denominated; and are generally betrothed, from a 
very early age, to some young man of the neighbour- 
hood, who does the same thing. The young lace- 
makers of Caen, whom we see plying their fingers so 
merrily at their cottage doors, are all labouring for 
love. A great many of the young men of this depart- 
ment are stone-cutters, and go up to exercise their 
calling in Paris, where, labour being more productive, 
they more rapidly acquire the sum supposed to be 
necessary for commencing housekeeping. 

I observed, a few pages back, that, before t)ie first 
hoot of the owl, the villagers are generally in the 
land of dreams ; but, if they retire early to bed, they 
certainly make up for it by rising with the lark in 
the morning ; though I cannot discover that the old 
adage, 

Early to bed, and early to rise^ 

Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise, 

is at all verified in their case ; for, though they are 
healthy enough, they cannot be called either wise or 
wealthy. However, as I have said, they are up early 
in the morning ; and I have not unfrequently been 
awakened before dawn on a Sunday, by the flail of 
one of these noisy descendants of Rollo, who are, in 
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general, particularly industrious on that day, as if to 
annoy the protestants, and their own pastor. 

Shortly after our arriyal at the villag-e, we went 
to the little church to hear evening service. We 
approached the sacred building through a narrow, dark 
lane, and crossed the cemetery, where the light, stream- 
ing from the narrow windows, and falling on the high 
walls and trees hy which the edifice is surrounded, 
had a solemn, romantic appearance. On entering, I 
observed that the congregation was thin, and, as in. 
all the other churches, consisted chiefly of women ; 
but these were well dressed for peasants, and their 
clean white caps, ranged in long lines, had a pleasing 
appearance. Along the walls, long slender candles 
were burning, but not in sufficient number entirely 
to dispel the darkness which still harboured in various 
nooks of the building, and communicated to the scene 
an air of sombre religion. I walked up the church, 
and took a seat near the pulpit. The cure, in his 
black robes, was standing silently at the extremity of 
the church, in front of the altar, where a few small 
tapers yielded a dim religious light, and imperfectly 
discovered the large picture which formed the altaru 
piece : suddenly several voices burst forth in a loud 
monotonous cl^ant, which, by the continued recurrence 
of the same notes, producea a kind of sublime effect^ 
like the endless repetition of the same figure upon an 
Egyptian obelisk. Then the sinking ceased, and the 
sermon commenced. The whole discourse turned 
upon the necessity of penitence for sin ; and the looks, 
tones, voice, and gestures of the preacher, were pre- 
cisely such as one ought to find in a village church. 
He did not hunt after rhetorical figures, or aim at 
producing effect by violent g^tures ; his manner was 
as simple as tbat of a patriarch addressing the people 
of his tribe under a tree. This, however, is not by any 
means the general character of a French preacher, 
nor is it that best suited to the taste of the people, 
who prefer fierce declamation, a theatrical display of 
emotion, and terrible denunciation of God's vengeance. 
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Ill religion, as in ererr thing Mse, tiiey loTe exaggent* 
tion ; whidi, perhaps, 18 the esse with m half-'barbarons 
nations. The strong resinons smell of the ineense " 
in catholic churches is <^ensiTe> especially on first " 
ratering. . 

Tuesday, Octoher 20th, I walked in to €aen with " 
the cur4, to foe introduced at the public library. The j'' 
weather was beanlafnl, and the wide downs whiph > 
surround the city, oyer whidi numerous smaU villaees 
are scattered, seemed to rejoice in the sunshine, like 
the living creatures whidb mored to and fro over 
them. O^nyernng as we went, on " fete, free wiU, J 
foreknowledge absolute," Sac. the way seemed short, 
and we were in the town almost before we were aware 
of it. As we passed tiie great quarries of Vancelles,* 
the cur6 obserred to me, that, when William the 
Bastard had completed the conquest of En^nd, he 
prohibited the people of Caen horn building with 
stones, under the persuasion that they would soon 
become scarce, and transported the best of those found 
in this neighbourhood to London. 

The puMic library occupies the principal apartment 
of the H6tel de Ville, m the Place Royal The 
room, which is directly above the chapel, now used 
as a wood-house, cannot, I think, be less than one 
hundred and fif^ feet in length, by about fifty in 
width. About the middle, it enhu^es, like a church, 
and takes the form of a cross, of which the arms, 
however, are short, and terminate in lofty windows. 

* Dr Dibdin makes a very laughable mistake, in speaklaeef 
these quames, informing us, tha^ according to Huet, the abbey 
of St Etienne, at Caen, was built with stone brought partly from 
VanceSes, and *' partly from Germany !** French Trans, tome n, 
p. 25. Huet, however, knew better. By " Allemagne/* the 
word which deceived the worthy Doctor, the authw of the 
Originea de Cae», merely meant the village of that name, 
situated upon the banks of the Ome, about two miles above the 
dty. It would, indeed, have been very extraordinary if Wil- 
liam, passing by the noble quarries of Caen, had sent au the Way 
to Gcrauny fiHr stone to build his (lurches. 
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Abore the bode 8h«lTM are portrftits of th« priaapal 

bene&ctors to the lifararj, or to tiie city, among whon 

Bochart, and Huet, bishop of Avrandies, are, peilu^ 

the most remarkable. The few stadeats who freqaent 

this establishment^ are furnished, as at the British 

Museom, with chairs, tables, pais, and ink. Hui 

library is said to eontain twenty-nye thousand TolumMi^ 

and perhaps it may; but the greater number of theae 

volumes are worth nothing, consisting chiefly of 

school diyinity, casuislay, legends of saints, && 

These books are the spoils of tiie monasteries <Mf th« 

neighbourhood, whidi were ransadced during the 

Revolution; and they have still the an»earaace of 

belon^[ing to a monastery. I observea, in a rtrj 

oonspieuotts part of the room. Father Sandies^i 

trea&e on the Sacramimt of Matrimony, whidi 

appears to have been a favourite work with ihi» 

monks; and, not far from it, was tlie folio editiiHi 

of the French Encyclopaedia ; the former, the most 

abandoned production of the catholic church, the 

latter, the most objectionable of aU those works which 

have been directed against Catholicism. Of English 

books, there are extremely few, as well as of modem 

French publications. There is no printed catalogue, 

it being thought that the twelve or fourteen hundred 

francs, which the printing of a catal<^e would cost, 

would be better laid out in the purchase of new books. 

The written catalogue, however, which fills five folio 

volumes, is cleveriv and methodically made out, and 

serves all the useml purposes of a catalogue. The 

librarian .is a civil, but neavy man, with scarcely 

sufficient intellect for his office, which does not 

require much; but yet, I cannot suppose that he 

Donld have mistaken a printed bodk for a manuscript, 

imtil Dr Dibdin set him right Not being a bibh<^ 

Aiapher, like my worthy predecessor, 1 made no 

mquiries respecting any editio princepSy or Polyglott 

Bibles; but, being frequently desirous, during the 

seven or eight months I spent at Caen, to make use 

of this library, I found it miserably defi^aent in all 
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irorks of ntility. In fkct, public libraries are but too 
frequently filled with eunous toys, and articles of 
mere luxury, to the exclusion of what is most 
exquisite and yaluable in literature. I cannot^ how- 
ever, imagine a more despicable heap of rubbish than 
a bibliomaniac's library ; such a one, for example, as 
Dr Dibdin would prize, and as one finds in too many 
great houses in England. One event connected with 
the history of this establishment, I ought to mention 
with praise. In the course of the last spring, the 
shelves were cleared of all duplicate copies of books, 
and of much other useless lumber ; and the volumes 
thus cast out were sold. I examined the mass, as 
it lay strewed about the floor of the room, but could 
discover little to tempt any one but a bibliomaniac, 
except a few odd volumes of St Augustin, Bochart*8 
Geographia Sacra, and the Posthumous Works of 
Benedict Spinosa. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Opening of the Cow Royak — Abbey Church of StJBtienne — 
Tomb of William the Conqueror — Women excluded from 
the Sanctuary f or Choir t in Catholic Churches — Haunters 
of Courts of Justice — Female Valets of the Cour 2ioyale] — 
• Advocate- General* 8 Speech" — Excursion to MondeviUe — 
Curious Custom — A Christening — Choice of the Names of 
Children regulated by JLaw, 

On Tuesday, dd November, the Cour Royale, that 
is, the Court of Justice, was opened for the season, 
and, of course, I was desirous of being present. 
Leaving Cormelles eaiiy in the morning, we arrived 
at the Palais de la Justice about ten o'clock, bat 
observed no indications of the approach of an imposing 
ceremony. The gates, however, were open, and a 
few solitary individuals were pacing to and fro, with 
folded arms, beneath the vast portico. On inquiring 

4 
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«t w^t heiir the €k>iir ww lo i^a, ve Ib^id thai; 
w« had an hour ta spare ; and as nojthing^ was to be 
([Rained hj remaiBuig wher* we Wtere, gasing at the 
paanng erowd, or at one another, I proposed yiating 
the ennreh (^ St Etieane. It was i^^reed. We 
repaired to the chnrdi — entered. The interior of 
the building is magnificent. The body of the ehorch, 
eKpiAdingy as it were, hefiore the eye, to a distance 
which ^pears immense, by the d^nsive effects of 
the architecture, is pi^ofusely lighted by five large 
WHsdows, and is free from all unseemly ornament. 
On the l^t hand, a range of small chapels, enclosed 
sA the bottmn by hsm railings, and decorated with 
pictures, which look well eskough at a distance, 
es^iends aloqg the whole length of the huildin|^ ; and, 
aweepittg round the eastern extDomity, behind the 
altar, reaches half w«»r up the other side. In these, 
he^es the pictures ahoye mentioned, statues, reUcs» 
&e» meet the eye in profunoa. Upon examination, 
the pietures and statues are found to he poor things. 
Of the yalae <>£ the rdics, I am no judge. 

After having enjoyed the first eaup-d^^eU of the 
building, I began to look about for the worshipper^ 
A poor old woman, wr^ped in a wretched gray 
doak, the hood of which was drawn over her head, 
and partly concealed her face, was sitting near the 
door, with her feeble head leaning against the cold 
damp walL She never stirred, and I could discover 
no signs of life in her countenance^ In fact, she had 
the appearance of an image, fluag carelessly against 
tiie walL Perhaps the poor old creature had been 
eanied thithw to die, — hi^v to dose her eyes in 
the house of God. She certainly seemed too weak 
to have crawled thither herself. About the middle 
of the building, another woman, but jrounger and 
stronger, was kneeling before the railings which 
divide that part of the edifice which is called the 
choir, or simctnary, from the remainder of the church 
In opening the iron gate of the choir, we disturbed 

c 
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her devotions. She arose from her knees and retk^ 
I could not see another soul in the abhey ; but, from 
oertain enclosed niches on the right, probably the 
sacristy, the sound of numerous voices proceeded. 
The conversation was carried on by men*; and, by the 
snatches of it which reached us, it appeared to be on 
some vulgar worldly topic. In catholic churches, 
the choir, or sanctuary, is regarded as too sacred to 
be entered by women. The reason, however, may 
be discovered, if we look narrowly into the matter, 
in another regulation of the church — that which 
condemns the priests to single blessedness ; for the 
too near approach of beauty might derange the ideas 
of men living in forced celibacy. Whatever be the 
cause, it is a disgraceful regulation, — savouring more 
of those barbarous times, in which women were 
looked upon as inferior animals, than of that high 
state of civilization which France boasts of having 
reached. In England, and, indeed, wherever pro- 
testantism prevails, marriage renders it possible for a 
clergyman to be surrounded by the fair, even during 
the performance of the most holy offices of his 
religion. 

When we had entered the sanctuary, I advanced 
lip towards the altar, to the spot where the ashes of 
William, the Norman conqueror of England, repose, — 
of once did repose,^ and put my foot upon the tomb 
of this mighty king. There was his name upon the 
ground, — ** Invictissimus Gulielmus." Poor fellow! 
Dull antiquaries had trampled a thousand times upon 
his remains; the mob had torn them from their 
resting place ; and a cobbler's children had, perhaps, 
played at bat and ball with his thigh bones. It was 
not, however, to bestow an Egyptian immortality upon 
his thigh bones that William fought and conquered, 
but that his name might fill the world, and the 
memory of mankind ; and I that moment felt, that 
his object had been accomplished. The veiy atmos- 
phere seemed fraught with the glory of ViUiam, 
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which hung, like aiii%kty shade ir> upon the church, 
upon the adjoining streets, and, in one word, on all 
the city of Caen. I seemed to breathe the air of 
heroism as I moFed, and my heart dilated with 
indescribable pleasure. Such is the influence of 
ffreat mental energy, even when, as in the present 
instance, it is allied with vice and tyranny. 

From the abbey we returned to the Palace of 
Justice, where some signs of the approaching ceremony 
were now visible, small groups of English ladies 
were walking to and fro on the Place St Sauyeur, — 
the people unde£ the portico were every moment 
becoming more numerous, — and among them I now 
and then saw the black gown and cap, and the white 
impendages, of an advocate, passing and repassing. 
The lawyers, and even the judges, wear their own 
hair,-— a wig nqt being here deemed a mark of wis- 
dom. Among the crowd I observed one individual 
who seemed to have served his apprenticeship at the 
Old Bailey and the courts of law in London. He 
wore a white hat, which was perked in a knowing 
auumer on one side of the heaii. His coat, a long 
brown frock, was left unbuttoned, and he stuck his 
hands in his pockets, and strutted about like a man 
quite at home. His countenance exhibited that mix- 
ture of audacious impudence and hardened indifference 
respecting right and wrong, which appears to be the 
livery of all haunters of courts of justice, and created 
in me a sensation of ineffable loathing and disgust. 
I could read perjury, false testimony, thief-taking, 
and every cowardly atrocity, in his features, and felt 
as uneasy as I should if a rattlesnake or a crocodile 
were creeping about me. 

At length the judges arrived, and entered the 
apartment where they were to put on their robes of 
ceremony. We had been told by a female attendant 
of the palace, that the great dignitaries of the court 
would hear mass, in a neighbouring chapel, before 
they commenced the business of the day; but could 
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dytaifi ne precise infonBatkm from any peffflon, as M 
those of wnora we inoaired exhilrited that remirkable 
want of eirility visiMe in all the understrappers of 
jostice, and engendered, perhaps, by the nimercmfe 
questions which are necessarily put to them. Wlole 
we were standings in some doubt what moyemeut te 
make next, we observed «b old g^entleman, with a 
party of ladies, coming* up, and, haidng whispered 
for a moment or two with some of the (^beruses ctf 
the place, make for that part of the palace where, we 
had been told, the ceremony was to take place. We 
now took this party for our guide, and followed then, 
without spedsmg a word. They passed wader a lo^ 
archway mto a spacious court, and, having crossed 
it, entered a small door, fywa which a ste^ windiai^ 
flight of stairs led up to the top of the buildiBg. 
Treading dose in the steps of our conductors we 
reached a small iandiug-place, where a man appewed, 
bearing, Hke a jailor, a huge bisnch t»f keys in )m 
hand. We now began to suspect that, instead of the 
palace of justice, we bad entered a private dwelling; 
and I expressed our suspicion in French to one of 
the strange young ladies who were going before us : 
^e tum^ her fine blue e5res upon me, and replied 
smilinglyin English, that she beheved we were going 
right. Without taking the slightest notice of our 
little dialogue, the mam with the keys ascended the 
stairs, and we followed him, door after door openinr 
before us and closing after us. At length we airivel 
at a long gallery, or corridor, oTerlooking the great 
court we had crossed below, and saw on our left 
numerous little doors, with the names of dkORnwnt 
individuals painted upon them—** Prevost*'— " Dn^ 
val"— -&c. I conjectured that these were the manes 
of different advocates, and that the little niches 
belonged to them. I afterwards found that they 
contained their caps and gowns. 

Passin? aloufif this corridor, and entering a small 
door at the farther end, we mddenly found ourselves 
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in the hall of jnstiM, in a anall gallery, whence we 
covld look down and see all that night be going on 
b^w. Three or four persons were already in the 
oourt, and the niunber increased every minnte. 
AiBong the crowd, there appeared seyeral adyocates, 
who passed into the privileged portion of the apart- 
ment, enclosed from the space wotted to the YvdgKt 
hy a range of high seats. Round the further end of 
the court ran three ranges of seats, — those next tibe 
wail being evidently the places of Imbout ; and in the 
eentre was the president's ehair. Witii a Mfi g n l^ 
disregard of appearanoes,tfae public had been admitted, 
before the room, which had been closed for nearly a 
year, was cleaned or dusted, and even before the 
stoves, which were just lightedi had wanned the 
damp air. 

The various tables, which were ranged round the 
wall, were covered with green baize, which looked 
tolerably well, though somewhat dusty. WhiLe we 
were gaaing about us, two female domestios — for in 
Normandy women do every thing — came in with 
small brushes in their hands, to stir about the dust, 
demolish the cobwebs, and put the place in order. 
They first removed the green baize from the tables, 
npon which a thick coat of dust, the deposition of a 
whole year, now appeared ; but when this was brushed 
off, we discovered that they were of marble. When 
this portion of the business had been performed, one 
of the female valets retired, — first, however, after the 
maimer of the place, making a speech to her learned 
sister, which, though by no means inaudible, was 
vnintelligible, in the gallery. 

While these important matters were in progress, 
we observed the advocates below elbowing the crowd, 
and making towards the door, with as fierce a deter- 
mination to be out first, as they could have manifested 
had the cry of ** Fire I Fire I " resounded in their ears, 
laqairing into the cause of this sudden retreat, we 
learned with dismay, that the bell which we just then 
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heard going ding, dong, in a neighbouring chnrcliy 
was calling the kwyerB to mass, and that we had yet 
to wait another good hour before the business of the 
day would commence. As mass could be heard, or 
rather seen, every day, we remained where we were, 
for fear we should lose our places ; and the gallery 
gradually became fuller and fuller. 

At the extremity of the court, directly aboye the 
president's chair, was a portrait of Louis XVIII, and 
on each side, upon the walls, numerous fleurs de 
lis, surmounted by crowns. Aboye these, and not 
yery far from the roof, were two large stone tablets, 
diaped like those which in pictures are generally 
represented in the hands of Moses, upon which were 
the words ** Code PenaL" On the left were other 
similar tablets, bearing, we supposed, the words " Code 
Ciyile," but they were invisible from where we sat. 
On the edge of the table which stood before the 
diair of the president, the words ** Respect a la Loi" 
were written in letters of gold. The gilded oma^ 
ments, which adorned the seat of the chief of justiee, 
were stuck on while we were there. 

When mass was at length over, the judges, the 
advocates, and a mob of followers, entered the courts 
and walked up, according to their rank, to their 
places within the enclosure. When seated round the 
room, the judges in their scarlet gowns and the 
advocates in black, they made a very respectable 
appearance; but the scene which followed wofully 
disappointed us. We had been told, that the advocate* 
general, the person who was tHat day to address the 
court in a set speech, was an orator of more than 
ordinary powers, — an orator who had frequently 
succeeded, by his knowledge of the secret springs of - 
the passions, in melting even lawyers to tears. He 
soon stood up, with a roll of paper in his hand, and 
read a speech of an hour's length, to an audienooy 
every individual of which, I am convinced, was 
heartily weary of his prosing harangue, for the last 
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fifty miniites at least. His yoioe was Ingabrioiu and 
trannloas, as if from a sudden access of grief, or from 
extreme old age, though the man was but of middle 
age, and had not, I suf^iMse, any very particular xeasoA 
for hoTering upon the verge of weeping. If any one 
ever shed tears at hearing him read — for he could 
not be said to speak — it was certainly from pilnr or> 
rage. His action and gesture were inferior to those 
of a common methodist preacher; and his person, 
which, according to Cicero and Quinctilian, should 
be eloquent in an eloquent man, was as inexpressive 
as a stick. Of the matter of his discourse it would 
be unjust to say much, for he took care we should 
not hear half of it ; but, as far as I could judge, it 
consisted of a string of conmionplaces on the dignity 
of the law, and the superiority of modem advocates^ 
When this tiresome oration was over, two or three 
new judges were sworn in and installed, and the 
business of the day was at an end. 

My next excursion was with a party of ladies to 
the village of Mondeville, situated upon the left bank 
of the Ome, a little to the north of Caen, where, I 
was informed, there were some small but singular 
caverns to be seen. Though it wa& the beginning of 
December, the weather was remarkably fine, the sun 
shining beantifull^jr all the morning from a sky slightly 
sprinkled with thin clouds. The road to the village 
was dry and clean, but, as soon as we had entered it, 
became almost impassa)>]e, from mud and pools of 
water, to say nothing of worse impediments. This 
18 always the case in Norman villages. The peasants 
seem to delight in dirt and unsavoury smells, and, in 
general, select low unwholesome spots on which to 
erect their hovels, as has already been remarked bv 
a judicious native writer. The grounds, to see whicn 
formed the object of our walk, were once laid out. 
with taste, and are certainly ?ery beautiful upon a 
small scale. They are situated upon the side of a 
steep hill, and command a very fine view of the 
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Orne all th« way up to Caeo, wiading^ tinmigli riob 
■Mado>«rs ifai€hly Btuilded witli tnses, new of coone 
leafless. Here and there in the gardens, waa a msdi 
eavem, or hollow in the roek, shaded hy dastering' 
trses, and aj^roai^ed by narrow deep raTines, over 
which raudl rustic bridges are thrown. One of these 
oaves is lai^e and lofty, and divided by a portion of 
the rock, — wlueh springs vp like a huge piUar, — into 
several apartments, the most gloomy and remote of 
which ends in a ^k fissure, which seems to lead 
into the bowels of the earth. In one of the diviaioBa 
of the cavern, was a fine large dark green plants 
fioorishing in obsciuity. Another division had been 
oonverted into a receptacle for potatoes. 

In various parts of the gardens, whidi, as Montaigse 
said of the Tyrol, were like a plaited garmenty umt 
would appear lai^e if stretched ont, there weve 
nnmerons statnes of Pagan divinities, standing i^ 
among the trees, — as Cupid, the three Graces, Vesua, 
ice. Two of tibese were exceedingly fine ca8ts> — 
one of the Venus de Medici, the other of Bacchua 
oarrying a faun. At the bottom of the gardens, there 
runs a stream of beautifully clear water, beateadi 
overarching trees. 

The eastern portion of MondeviUe ia a long line el 
miserable dwellings, sweeping round in a curve, at the 
ibot of a gray bwrren hill. The village below is a 

Sicture of utter wretchedness — the hill above, of utter 
esolation. Yet this miserable duster of hovels ia 
not altogether without consequence, being mentioned 
more than once in the history of the dudiy. It was 
anciently called HamundiviUoy which has gradually 
been softened down to its present name. It was 
bestowed, in 989, by Duke Richard I, upon the chardi 
oi Fescamp, whose abb^ was at once its civil and 
spiritual l<Mrd. A very curious custom andently 
obtained here, as well as at Caen. Every year, the 
lands, which, like those in many other parts, belonging 
to corporate bodies, were not permitted to be enclose^ 
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wvre MMtoMd out hj a feteh, and eadi person's 
share aUotted to him. Tbia was eaUed the Limes 
amd the aieiiks of Fescama were houad to fanush a 
ftt oofw, a pipe of cider, aad a proportioiiate qaaatitj 
of bread, to refresh the munala^ priests, and cUrks of 
tiw said parish, engaged in the admoasvrement of the 
kads. The most ressarkaMe part of the busineii 
was, that, even so hite as the sizteeath century, the 
length ei the peroh was not fixed, but yaried oT«rY 
year, acoordinff to the sise of the man's foot whidb 
tile fiirmers diose to nuJce the standard of the 
season.* 

Suttda^f Dee. 20.*- A few days ago, thwe was a 
diristenin^ at the* yiUage church ; and I, of course, 
went to witness the cereaMMiy. It was to haye taken 
place at three o'clock ; but, at the appointed hour, the 
onr6 had. not returned fiK>m Caen ; and, while we 
were waiting for him, we strolled about over the 
crisp frosty fields behind the YiUage. At length the 
darK figure of the narish priest was seen approaching 
frona the city ; ana, preceded or f<dk>wed by all the 
ragged boys in the place, we repaired to the scene 
of action. It was now, howerer, the turn of the 
cobbler, who was the fiither of the child, to "o*"**^*?! 
his dignity ; and, the cur6 baring been behind time, 
he al£> resolyed to come slowly to the ground. In 
the meantime^ our patience was pretty nearly put to 
light by the colcL We entered the diurch, kicked 
our heels against the payement, looked at the altar- 
piece and the font, abused the cobbler, then went out 
again. In the chiurchyard we found the cure, looking 
half-froaen, and yowing, that, unless the shoemaker 
made haste, he would retreat, and leaye his ofl&pring 
nameless. To preyent so embarrassing a result, we 
saUied forth, and, proceeding down the yilhm^e, soon 
eneountered the child, snugly wrapped up, in the arms 
of the sa^e-femme, and accompanied by his grandfather 

* Delarue, Essai Hittoriquessur Caen, &c. tome L p. 359. &c. 
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and gnuidmother. Betnrnin^ with this umporiBg 
pageant to the church, we beheld the ceremony 
performed. It is here no joke to be christened ; for 
the candidate for admission into the catholic church 
not only has cold water poured upon his bare head, 
and oil put upon his bosom, but, to complete his 
trials, has a quantity pf salt put into his mouth, like 
an Arab receiving the rite of hospitality. The 
young cobbler, Matthieu-Emmanuel-Alphonse, made a 
desperately wry mouth at this part of the ceremony ; 
bat remained qLt during the i4t of the service. Be 
was one day old. 

No money is paid on these occasions ; but as 
Matthieu-Emmanuel, &c. was a first child, a delicate 
fine white napkin was added to the box of bonbons 
usually presented to the priest The Latin portion 
of the service, part of which, to their great edification, 
is repeated by the godfathers and godmothers, is 
generally hurried oyer in a very slovenly manner; 
but, in conclusion, the priest addresses a discourse in 
French to the sponsors, &c. with somewhat more 
leisure and solemnity. The water is put into the 
font once a^year, after being .consecrated, and is kept 
under lock and key. 

According to the ecclesiastical code of France, the 
^ matiere eloignee*' of this sacrament is natural 
water, such as rain, fountain, river, or sea water. 
Artificial water, eau de vte, wine, or saliva!^ if substi- 
tuted in the place of natural water, would render the 
baptism null. On solemn, occasions, water which has 
been blessed on the Saturday before Easter is used.* 

The formula of baptism is generally pronounced 
in Latin; but; we are comforted with the assurance, 
that, even were it delivered in French, or any other 
language, it would be equally effectual; nay, even 
should the priest commit a few grammatical errors 

* Concil. Trident, sess. 7, Can. 2; Innocent IIL cap. non. 
ut extra, de baptismo et ejus e£fecta. Code JBcdea* Fr, tome 
IL p. 284. 
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on the occasion, which the Church foresaw waa not 
at all improbable. 

As new-bom infants are extremely liable to die, 
the catholic church, which teaches, that if they 
depart unbaptized, the^ are for ever excluded from 
the presence of God, is of course anxious that the 
ceremony, upon which so much depends, should be 
performed as soon as possible after birth, and earnestly 
exhorts parents not on any account to defer it beyond 
the first day. In fact, the synodal statutes of seyeral 
dioceses positively ordain, that infants shall be baptized 
on the Yery day of their birth, or, at farthest, on the 
next day. 

In addition to all this solicitude, — which may be 
interpreted more ways than one, — the laws of France, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, absurdly meddle with the 
names which parents bestow upon their children; 
the former confining the choice of parents to the 
names of the saints mentioned in the calendar, and 
the celebrated personages of ancient history; the 
latter, to the names of such saints as the church 
honours with pubUc worship. For some mysteriouB 
reason, which is not even hinted at, the cures of 
parishes are directed to take care that no pagan 
appellation be bestowed upon an infant. The names 
01 Soorates and Aristides are, therefore, proscribed 
in France. This law. dates as fiu* back as the year XI 
( 1803 ;) and, consequently, is a specimen of Napoleon's 
wisdom. The most laughable part of the whole is, 
that, by this masterpiece of legislation, those persons 
who, at the period of the promulgation of the law, 
happened to hear heterodox names, were invited to 
chanffe them for new ones. Monks and nuns cannot 
stsncTas godfathers and godmothers.* 

• Code JScclesiattique Frangais, tome IJ, p. 284-286. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Excursion to Vieux, an ancient Roman city — Singtdar 

' Ferry-'boat — The Church — The Cur^s Niece — Sarcth' 

phaffi^The Cabaret^ Cider Brandy-— Guide to the 

Antimdiieg — IHnner at the Ctdwret — JUerkets «f CSoen 

— Woodsehers and Woodcutters — Butter and Cheese — 

Peasant Girls — Public Scales and Weights — Desecrated 

Chapel — Commencement of Winter — Snow — Intensity of 

the Cold-' The Wolves come out of the Forests— Winter 

Studies — Christmas JSve — JUidniyht Mass. 

On one of those fine frosty days of Deeesibcry 
which preceded the setting in of the snow, I made ail 
cxcnrsion to Vieux,*— which I believe, in spite of 
the bishop of Ayranehes, to hare been the aocient 
o^ital of the Vidocassi, — in company with a small 
party of ladies. We left; Gormelles early in the 
morning, and, passing through If, Allemagne, and St 
Andre, crossed the Orne m a feriy-b<mt of very 
remaikable form and coustmction. it resembled the 
upper part of a Gothic arch, and, consequently, was 
nearly as broad as it was long. It was perfectly flat, 
like a raft, or catamaran, and had no seats, so that 
we were obliged to stand upon its wet floor, while 
passing the nver. The hinder part, or stem, if it 
could be called so, was open, and as nearly as possible 
on a level with the water's edge ; bat a species of 
bulwark, about a foot and a half high, ran round the 
two sides, and met and joined at the point. A cable 
of moderate siase was extended across the sluggish 
stream; and by this the little Norman Charon, who 

• The reader will find, in the Appendix, No. I, the history of 
the various discoveries which have been made at this villi^e, 
copied from La Description Topographique et Stati^ique de la 
France, (No. 48, p. 41, 42,) a work of merit and authority. 
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w«8 as cifent as bis iMMt, paUed as over. Oa the 
other Me, we «ade the land over a raft resembling 
tbe flying bridge at Plyatoath, which lies moore^I 
imagine y the greater part of the year, exactly where 
we found it ; for it is nseaat for the oonyeyanoe of 
horses and carriages, which do not i^pear to pass very, 
fireqnenliy by this road. Thoii^ awkward enoiwh to 
look at, it is convenieiit ; but, uke every tiling e£e in 
the country, is out of repair, and holds so much 
water in its pits and hollows, that one of the ladiea 
vet her feet m trayersing it. 

From this ferry we walked on to Fignerollea, « 
village remarkable for nothing but its vast dunghilk 
and nnmenMis geese, and from thence, throiu;ii a 
picturesque and well-wooded covntrv, to Yieuz. 
Here it very soon became evident, tnat, whatever 
vn^tt have been the case formerhr, all traces of 
•Btiqiiity had now disappeared. We perambulated 
tlie villiige and its environs in every direction, and, 
excepting that the pkce was somewhat larger, could 
discover nothing to distinguish it from any of the 
other villages in the neighbourhood of Caen. We at 
levth resolved, as a last resource, to visit the churdb ; 
an^ knocking for some time at the door of the 
presbytdre, or parsonage, by dint of perseverance 
suGoeeded in aivakenisig a rough middle4^ped woman, 
in a peasant's habit, who, after 8<nne parley, consented, 
in a surly morose tone, to shew us the sacred building. 
This rude ptece of womankind, we found, was the 
core's niece. I had at that moment under my am, 
the niece of another cur6 — a young Irish beauty, 
transplanted from Dublin to those rude scenes ; and 
the contrast between the two was complete. 

We fiottowed our conductress, and were led into 
the ehureh through a doer opening beside the altar. 
In catholic countries, women are not, as I have 
already observed, permitted to enter this part of the 
ofauroh ; and, eilAier for this reason, or because the 
view of the altar would be more striking in opproaohf 
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ing^ frotn the other end of the buildings, mj joang 
catholic friend immediately turned round, and went 
out, in order to enter from the great door. Our har 
conductress, howeyer, was not a person to be joked 
witii ; and, the moment our whole party was outside, 
she very coolly locked the door, and put the key in her 
pocket. When we perceived this, we explained oar 
movements ; but the lady's only reply was, that she 
could not waste her time on our account, and that 
we must be satisfied with what we had seen. I had 
hitherto seen no instance of such gross incivility in 
Normandy, and certainly should not have expected 
it from a woman. 

However^ since we found ourselves thus shut oat 
of the church, we were forced to be content with 
the churchyard, and strolled about, moralizing like 
Hervey among the tombs. Here, they were of all 
shapes and sizes,' some formed like Egyi^tian sarco* 
phagi, and covered with sculpture bedaubed widi 
paint, and rude enough to be mistaken for hierogly- 
phics ; others like little pyramids, springing up mm 
small square bases, and surmounted by pigmy globes ; 
others, again, like common stone comns. A cemetery 
is a place where one can always spend half an hour 
profitably, if not pleasantly ; but, even here, in the 
midst of mortality and gloom, one gets hungry, — at 
least this was the case with us in the churchyard of 
Vieux. 

After a very sharp and careful scrutiny of the 
af^>earance of all the houses in the village, and making 
numerous inquiries, we were directed to what the 
gpood people were pleased to call an auberge. It 
was such a place as one sometimes reads of in a 
romance, when the author, having rejoiced our imagi- 
nation with pictures of splendour, which we shomd 
be glad to find realized, tasks his invention to the 
atmost to represent the other extreme, for the sake 
oi contrast. This, at least, was the appearance it 
wore at first ; but most things improve a little opoa 
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ao^pudntanee. It was a large room, or rather a sqiiare 
place surrounded hj four walls, in one comer of which 
there was a bed, while on the opposite sid#, the rude 
tahle and forms, which the family used when assem*- 
hled to dcTOur their meals, were huddled together in 
the most admirable confusion. A few wooden shelves 
&8tened to one of the walls, supported the batterU 
de cuisine, and other utensils of the family. Two or 
three miserable chairs, which looked as if they would 
have been glad to retire from active service, stood 
here and there upon the floor; and upon these we 
seated ourselves. 

Upon our inquiring, with much misgiving, whether 
there was any wine in the house, we learned that 
the whole stock of the auberge consisted in the fourth 
part of a bottle of cider brandy, which was imme- 
diately produced. When persons, in a case of this 
kind, are put upon Hobson's choice, they are very 
soon decided. We accepted of this remnant of a 
bottle of this most execrable of all spirituous liquors, 
seeing that nothing else was to be procured; and, 
desiring one of the maidservants to warm a little 
water, in order to convert this brandy into punch, 
we began timidly to direct our inquiries towards the 
solids. Here, however, we were more successful. 
There was an abundance of bread and butter to be 
got, and this was quickly laid out on a clean cloth, 
upon the only table in the house, together with a 
j^te of apples and another of walnuts. 

While these <^erations were going on, the lord of 
the mansion came in, aiid began to exhibit his know- 
ledge of the loctzie of the village. He informed us that 
he was the Guide to the Antiquities ; but when we 
inquired what those antiquities were, we found that 
there were none. For our satisfaction, however, he 
undertook to conduct us to the spot where, according 
to his account, some very curious relics of past times 
had formerly been dug up. While this dialo^e was 
going on between us and the guide to the antiquities. 
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MTeral HtAle urcbiiMiy erideBtif not iimdi 
tone«L to the sight of fttraagero, cpowded roimd the 
wi&doir, and appeared, by tite iiheralkf with which 
4;he3r shewed their white teeth, to be very mntk 
amiised at our costvme and manners. The aubergist^ 
Mucious for the honour of his house, now di«w over 
the lower part of tiw window a short curtain, whidi 
might have been white when the Bomans were at 
Vieuz, to screen us firom the gajse of those *' curious 
impertinents;" but they, with heroic perseTeranoe, 
ascMikded the seat of the window, and reined to 
retreat, until the enraged guide onanaoed a sortie 
wJien they galloped off in oonfusion. 

And now the dinner was spread, and each of the 
atbeiidants drew from her pocket a huge chsp-hiafiB, 
with which we commenced our attack upoa the bread 
and butter. These kBt?«s, like AchiIles'sM}eptre,fAaB 
down irom mother to daughter, or farom Ittther to son^ 
as the case may be, as am heirloom. 

FTom our aubecge, we repaired to the spot wheM 
we had heard the tessekted pa/Fement had been dio* 
eorered; and our ^de, deteiToihed to amuse «% 
commenced the digging of a hole, in which, in case 
of ikecessity, « cat anight have been buried without 
Bbewing her tacUL A small piece of brick, which, 
for angfat I know, nii|rht have been buried tiiere by 
the ingBsious guide himself, was all his enterprizing 
mattock ;and spade could conjure from this pit ; wnS, 
laughing internaUy at the ludicrous £gure we must 
have made, OT^erlooking the rogue of a brick-finder, 
w» put an end to the excavations, and retreated from 
the capital of the Viducassi, leaving tihe piece of brick 
for the next curious traveller. Keturning home hy 
a nearer oroute than that we had taken in tne morning, 
we reached Gormelles about two hours after dark, 
ha^ng walked about twenty-two miles. 

From this unlucky hsmt after antiquities, I pass 
to something more aubsftantial,-^ the markets-of C&en. 
These are held twice a^week, on Monday and Friday, 
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whaa th« genuine Norman peasant, rough, rade>imt 
cunning as the devil, may be seen in his true eolours. 
The fruit-inarket and the fish-market, which flank the 
church of St Pierre, one on each side, and form a 
kind of Billingsgate in miniature, are held every 
day ; but the market xar s^o^fiv occupies a lai^ open 
space, called the Place St Sauveur, near the Palace 
«f Justice. Here one may observe the productions 
of Calvados of every kind, and study, perhaps to as 
much advantage as any where, the science of buying 
and selling. The first visit I paid this market was 
for the purpose of buying a load of wood, a business 
requiring considerable skill, as, like great wit and 
nuMiness, the good and the bad seem to be divided by 
** thin partitions,*' and there is, of course, no relying 
«tpon the honesty of the sellers. After strolling about 
for some time, we observed a wagon loaded with elm, 
the best fire-wood, and demanded the price. There 
were three persons near the wagon, and of these, one 
replied, " Fifty-five francs," another, «< Fifty-eight." 
Here was a trait of Norman character. Both were 
determined to ask the foreigners a little too much, 
bat one had more conscience than the other. The 
wood was scarcely worth forty francs. However, 
there was no necessity for dealing with these persons, 
as numerous carts and wagons, loaded with tninks of 
knarled oak, beech, and elm, were scattered about 
the market-phice, with peasants in blue frocks, from 
the neighbourhood of Pont TEveque, Lisieuz, and 
various parts of the Socage, fierce-looking as banditti, 
lounging about them, watching for customers. As 
we passed to and fro, they crowded about us, teasing 
us to buy. Among them were the sworn measurers, 
with their instruments in their hands, and the wood- 
cutters, * with axe and wedge, ready to commence 
operations. 

in other parts of the Place, the peasants were 
ranged in long lines, some with butter in the form of 
a sugar-loaf, wn^ped up in clean white linen, and 

D 
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leokiBif veiy ake f oIlMn inih BoiaQ whke oliMseii^ 
alN>ttt tiie aze of a bun ; others with fancy bread ; 
atii«*8 witk fruit or y^tables. The country girfe 
who attend this market have all the flush of fine rosy 
health upon their cheeks ; but it must be aoksow^ 
lodged tiaat very few of them are handsome. Th^ 
have in general fine high f oreheads» Imt their cheek* 
bonte also are high, and these is a squareness, in. the 
form of the countenance, like that which distuDguishas 
the Mongol race, which puts ali ideas of beauty t» 
flight 

On ons side, of the market-place, stand a womMi 
and a man, the representatives of Justice, near a huig* 
iMe^ upon which are placed the public scales and 
iroiehts. Hither tiie reluctant peasant^ who would 
pronr scales and weights of his own, and his cnsto^ 
mers, resort ;* and the goddess Dike wesides ower tihe 
transfer of the butter, &c. from the sciier to the buyer. 
If you are a stranger, howerer, and imagine that the 
weighers are pished there to perfonn their dqty 
gratis, a gentle tap upon the shoiuder, and the w^Kr& 
" un sou. Monsieur," will remind you« that in dvilised 
society, man is to expect nothing for nothing. Th* 
same sum is also demanded from liie seller; bat 
whether the diaive be proportioned to the value, or 
the bulk or wcifpt of the articles sold, I have not 
learned. 

At the east end of the Place St Sauveur,is an aacieBt 
chisel -—the doorway of which is enspnaved in Dncaael 
— converted into a market-house. I have a great aamn* 
sion to all metamorphoses of thiskind, and ezperienoed 
a sort of disgust for the people as I entered it The 
fine old pilmrs, the stone filigree work, and ridi 
tracery, the embowed roo^ which had once been 
hallowed by the chant of anthems^ and the soUoui 
ceremonies of religion, were now dirty, mutilated, and 
decayed* The rud^ monm-loving Normana iRsre 
brawling and diluting at the foot of the cokunaa; 
and, talung into th» acoouni tha piopeaaities ai ali 
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miirirefe>people, ose mSght, wiAmvit t«o gveat a ttretek 
of uocahMnrtabkBea^ affin^ tiwC tk** \xmme of pnqrvr 
]uid kere b«eA made a dea of thteyea If tker scene, 
h^wenrejy was mAmMty^ it was jNetaresqae, and 
would ha^e looked wott in a viecer of Tenor's. I kaT« 
iie^seen « swM pieta>e«f th. hmimmeiMereHintr. 
here were ftwar, pease, Tetehest, beans,— - in one word, 
graia and pnlse of every kind, — ^nng-ed aUaff m sadcs, 
at ike foot of the Oothie pttkus, witk tkfsir n^vths 
«M». to tempt tko nmltitaae. Iftongb peasanrts, witb 
their red caps up, sky-ld«e frocks, and unakom elmw, 
wore jabkermg, gfeatioulatins, disputmg, and swearing 
on aU sides; wikile fteroe-Tooking old women, like 
IHukespeare's witches, or yon^ ones^ more prettjT, 
kal; not less fierce, stood bmnd the saeks, deelaining 
im most unfemintno tones the pvaisea of their peaee 
and beans. 

Towards the latter end <^ Deeonber, the snow, 
witieh had sereral times sligiidy i^inlded the gronnii^ 
and melted awa^,b^;an: tooomedown in good earnest ; 
and, in the ooorse of a few da^ the whole- oonntry was 
buried beneath a oo^evinjr many- feet thick, in the 
mflanwhilej the wind shined round to Uio north, and 
trnvtHimgy perhaps^ over nothing but iee and snow, 
feom the Fbiar eircle uoiil it r eaohed us, brought 
udth it a degree of cold which I did? noit aappose was 
over experienced south of Spitssbergen* The pondi^ 
the* riyers,, ihe very air was froaen : naj, what was 
much worse, my ink waa contorted into a mass of 
solid ice ; so that, my first occupation every momipff, 
wm to thaw my ink befere a blaaituc fire, whicn 
l^erally took up half an* hour at the: feast. I now 
began to understand Ihe reason' why Greenland has 
^soduoed no* poets or philosophers* a is impossible to 
moditate or think oontimiously in the cold: ideas, 
like words, may be; said, to have wii^s^ which, not- 
withstanding their spiritual nature, appear to be 
froaen by & sharps north wind* The same warmth 
which rodncecb the ink. to fluidity^ seoned^ likewise, 
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to put my ideas in motion; but the activity thus 
produced, was not oflong continuance, and required to 
De renewed ever and anon, by heaping^ the fire afresh, 
and the strenuous use of the bellows : in fact, the 
only pleasant things I can remember, were, blowing 
the fire, and drinking hot coffee ; every thing else in 
Jife was insipid. With respect to walking, though it 
was certainly possible to exert the locomotive powers, 
it was impossible to produce an agreeable warmth in 
the frame in that way. The most that could be done, 
was to keep oneself from being frozen to death. The 
sun itself seemed like a mere phantom, or mock snn, 
travelling like a deputy through the sky, not com- 
missioned to yield any warmth. The snow, on the 
other hand, dazzling and glittering on all sides, acutely 
pained the eyes, and rendered Sil quick movements 
impossible, except on the highway. 

In the meanwhile, the wolves, starved out of their 
retreats in the hilly districts, issued forth from the 
woods ; and, spreading themselves over the plains in 
the neighbourhood of the towns and villages, caused 
a panic terror in the whole country. In some ifr 
stances, it is said, they attacked the diligcDces on the 
highway; and were prevented from devouring the 
horses, which, in general, are not quite so tat as 
aldermen, and, pernaps, the passengers themselves, 
.only by having all the turkeys, geese, fowls, &c. in the 
vehicle, thrown down to them. Their bowlings, like 
those of Virgil's Circean chorus, ** sera sub node ru- 
/dentum," terrified many a poor old woman into pietfj 
and brought the Virgin into more request than ever. 
It is very certain that people were afraid to move oat 
after dark ; but, though I retired more than once firom 
Caen at the hour in which it was fashionable for the 
wolves to be abroad, not a soul of them ever paid hiB 
respects to me, most likely out of regard to the Muses, 
whose priest they, no doubt, understood me to be. 
. Travellers,, like bears and dormice, should go to 
sleep in the winter 5 for there is very little to see, 
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and not much to be learned. For my own part, I 
might as well haye slept for a month or six weeks, 
as I certainly lost as much time. But sleeping, as 
well as waking, was unpleasant: my dreams were 
horrible, every whit as bad as those which Mr de 
Quincy procured himself, by supping upon opium; 
for I saw nothing in the regions of death's half brother 
but ice and snow, and hes^ nothing but the infernal 
whistling of the north wind. Our doors and windows, 
at this time, were literally besieged with sparrows 
and robin-redbreasts ; and when you opened them to 
peep out for a moment at the storm, together with a 
gust of snow, a poor little bird was not unfrequently 
driyen into the apartment. I used to leave thoe 
windows of my library open in the dusk of tl^e even- 
mgf to allow these brethren of ours, as Mr Coleridge 
eafis them, to come in to perch for the night among 
my books, and to shut up the place after they were 
asleep; but few ventured, and these were sure to 
make a great noise to get out in the morning. At the 
same time, the only amusement the children could 
find, was throwinor out crumbs of bread, and watching, 
the robins diving like cormorants for them in the soft 
snow. 

As the snow now prevented my carrying on my 
researches in the country, 1 had recourse to reading ; 
and the studies I carried on were singularly heteroge- 
neous. One while I read Plato ; then Guillaume de 
Jumidge's History of the Dukes of Normandy ; then 
Tennemann's History of Philosophy ; then Orderins 
Vitalis; then the Nouvelle Heloise, Now 1 piled 
up the wood upon my fire ; blew it with the bellows ; 
warmed my hands, or stsunped upon the ground to 
restore the cir^nlation in my feet: then I would 
look out despairingly through the window at the 
unceasing snow, the odious oclare of which saluted my 
eyes when I first opened them in the morning, and 
last closed them at night. Every body in the coun- 
try seemed to have chilblains both on the hands and 
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feet ; adcI the ckeekt looked m if tliey irere just njmi 
the point of foeeomiiig afiected ia tiie same way. 

This wat precisely the characta' of (^ weather 
vhea Christmas ariiTed. I expected the joUities and 
wastailiiiff of this aeesoii would have put the cold,4»r 
at least all thoughts of it, to flight; mtt CfanstiiiaB is 
not a merry season here, «nl^ yoa consider it a 
merry thing to go to auiss, and hear canticles a mile 
long. On Christmas eve, the snow being too deep 
to iJl€fw of my going to Caen, to hear midnight mass, 
which is always a splendid ceremony in great catholic 
dbnrches, I was compelled to content myself with tho 
LiUipntian representation of the thing in onr own 
parish church.* After gpendinsf the evening at the 
presbyt^re, I went to ehnrch with the euro's £uniiy, 
about eleven o'doc^. The first thing that struck me 
on entering was the ciuuiffcrette, Med with bmnui:^ 

* The more imponog soleiDiiitiM of the city dumliea, hov- 
fsver , were witnesMd by my friend, Dr Bennett, the p^testuit 
minister of Caen, wbo tins desci'ibes them:-— "The first 
church I entered was that of St Jean, where the brilliant light of 
a thousand lamps and tapers, streaming between the massy pil- 
lars, and glittering on the gilded ornaments of the altar, and oa 
the images and pictures, almost dazzled the sight. The serrioa 
not haviDg commenced here, however, I proceeded to the Glo- 
riette, the ancient church of the Jesuits. Here I was forcibly 
struck, on my entrance, by the solemnitv of the scene ; the effect 
of which was considerably heightened by the sweet voices of s 
xnunber of women, who joined the regular chanters in singfaDg 
fwth the proiseB of the RJedeemcr. From this beautiful church 
I repaired to the Abbey of St Etienne, where the bones of the 
Norman conqueror repose, and whose extent and antique gran- 
deur were more than 1 can describe. The sombre interior of the 
building ; the solemn chanting ; the fine melodious organ ; the 
dresses of the clergy ; and the numerous assemblage oF persons 
drawn tt^ther by devotion, altogether foraed a spectacle at 
once rich and imposing. Bdnff desirous of aeebe all the 
churches, as thev appeared on this festival, I visited those of 
Notre Dame ana St Pierre ; aad then returned to that of St 
Jean, where I now found the service proceeding in all its splen- 
dour* The devotion of the people, on this oceasioa, appeai«d 
moat strikiag ; and the sweet eccnt of the ineen$e^ sad the. 



^tmftM, ttiMm irlviieh tlie ewr^ ww ooi^^«d to 
fiftaaid dwritig^ Biftss, to kisep hiis blfludd from con^cniiii^ 
frith tbe inti^iMie «oM* Ereiy o^ier penon in the 
^Aronch, tAm, excfept myieir, had die same thing under 
th» fe^ ; and not without reaMn, for tiie ni|ht wm 
^toe of the fiMy«re»t of the whofe Winter, every thn^ 
Mmg hmried in snow, And the word Mowing hittoiy. 

Wnen w« arrited nt the cHittrcii, the feernoe had 
HSN^j h«gittt. The a^eArmee of th« pfece was 
rilgtikr and impressive, but .itot very diffei«nt from 
Hiiat It had been dnring the jilbifee> though the 
w^ynien werd mond tastefiiHy attired, and the wh<^ 
<9iBt^i«g»(3on hunger, ii,nd Apparently nior» hi^y. 
me knowledge that it wnm mldiiight — liiat it wtw 
Ae amniyersary of Ohrist'H natiidly — and, that in 
ten thonsatid ohn^hes, the fmthfdl wteare at that 
mm L^ mi ai38embled to celiebrAte the festival, eertidnly 
cKmtHbotidd to cast an additionid Atr of solemnity over 
ceremonies striking enough at toll times. 

The law, it seems, ord^ns, that, on this occasion, 
high mass shall foe celebrated at midnight, and low 
mass at break of day ; bat it is the practice to ran 
over low mass immediately after the greater solem- 
nity, to avoid the necessity of getting up so early in 
the morning. As people are generally out of temper 
when they are hungry, Roman Catholic priests must 
he in no enviable mood on the eve and morning of 
€%r»$tma8 day, as they are expected to fast from six 
<)'t$)ock on tike previous evemnsf, until two in the 
afternoon of the next day. ^ 

•iiiging of the oottgreg^ation, no doubt increased tbe eflfect of the 
service. However one might differ from tbe catholics in opinion, 
I do not heAtate to aa^t <^t the sijg^bt of so great a multitude of 
his feDow-creatures, oommemorating, at that silent hour of the 
night, the coming of the Savioui- of the world, must affiard sreat 
Mti^iction to a smoere Christian." These are the remarks of 
a mail BO less remarkable fttr his piety and goodness of hmrti 
lluui for his toleiBnce of those who dinr £roia him in rehgioaa 
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The littl« chureh was exceedingly well liglited up. 
Several of the younff women of the Tillage, in order 
to exhibit their yocal powers, had been employed for 
a fortnight previously in learning a cantide to be 
sung upon this occasion ; and, no doubt, went to ma^ 
with delightful anticipations of the effects of their 
Toices upon the ears and hearts of the congregation. 
Unfortunately, the singing of this canticle came 
in last; and the Nomuin boors, influenced as little by 
respect for womankind as for religion, got up before 
the girls had completed one yerse, and left them, like 
dull parliamentary orators, to address themselyes to 
empty benches. £yen the sacristan, whose limbs, 
tottering with'age and trembling with cold, siHnewhat 
excused his impiety towards the sex, began to exthi- 
gnish the tapers ; and to prevent our being left alqae 
with the singers in total darkness, the cure wa& 
obliged to desire the sirens to reserve the remain^^ 
of their canticle until next day ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

Caen during a Snow Storm — Norman LamjMghtert-^Firtg 
of the £pipkany — King of the Bean — Marriage Setuon — Ji 

. ViUtwe Wedding — Illegitimate Children — Conversation 
and jbress of the Ladies — Corruption of Manners — Cha^ 
r€Uterofthe Women — Surveillance of leathers — Auricular 
Confession — Character of the Inferior Priests — Condition 
of the Church — Pay and Number of the Clergy, 

The appearance of Caen, in the dusk of the evetiing 
of a snowy day, is not a little singular, as the numer- 
ous small penthouses, and other projections from the 
walls, afford a snug lodgement to large quantities of 
snow, which contrast strikingly mth the gray waUs 
and sombre streets. Numerous poor persons «/» 
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to be seen wrapped in an M. blanket, or haTine a 
coal sack tbrown over the shoulders, creeping hke 
phantoms through the streets, buffeted by the snow 
storm, and weired down with wretchedness. By 
the side of these, ■ perhaps, the lamplighter hobbles 
along, upon his illuminating occupation. 

It is impossible to understand the full force of the 
rcTolntionary cry, ** d la lanteme ! " without knowing 
exactly the way in which the lamps are suspended 
in French towns. It is thus : — A strong rope is 
fostened to the wall, on one side of the street, and 
stretched across to the other, where, passing oyer a 
small pulley, it falls into a long wooden box, which 
reaches to within about four feet of the ground : at 
the bottom of this box there is a small door, fastened 
by lock and key; and when the lamplighter, (not 
unfrequently a woman,) comes with his cumbrous 
apparatus in his hand, the operation of lighting is 
commenced with the unlocking of this door. The 
end of the rope, which is fastened to a peg, is then 
taken out, and the lamp, which swings over the mid- 
dle of the street, is slowly lowered down ; and the 
lamplighter again fastens the rope to the peg, marches 
out into the toad, unhangs the lamp, and carries it 
over to the wall. Here a new series of operations 
takes place : first, the lamp is wiped a little, and oil 
poured into it; it is next put down upon the 
ground, while the operator takes out flint and steel, 
and strikes a light; then, the light being struck, the 
beacon is fired, carried to the middle of t)ie street, 
and, when the artist has returned to the box, is 
swung up on high, just as goods are hoisted over the 
side of a transport ship. To close the whole busi- 
nes8» the rope is fastened, and the box carefully locked 
as before. I have stood many a weary minute watch- 
ing this enlightening process in the streets of Caen,, 
where no one in want of a simile can say, '' as quick 
as a lamplighter;'* for I know of no two things in 
iM(tQi« more alike than a Norman lamplighter and 
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ft ttttlL Yet, Moh 18 the <^ro« wf hid^it «kd pt«j»- 
4iM, tt honest Freiieh emSgraftt euce pto/postd t» 
tjlie LomL liftjror, as a yatit in^i^renkettt, to kitro^kiee 
Hils tehioa into London, wfaei^ to eiutr sneli H 
solMBte into effect, it wouM be neoesMMy for ludf «f 
the inhabitants to tnm knlpli^liilers^ io Imig ttlWi 
teAiolu is the prooess. 

HaMenii^, in the beglnninf of JwMKtfi to be *t 
Ommi in the afternoon, I had to vettma fltt nig^htAA 
When I had isceaded the hiil of Vaaeelles^ and Was 
lUily in the oonntry^ I obserred that a thin nitflie 
haate^ ftpMirentl^ impre^ted with snow, hnng'^ver 
the earth, lookinf^ like a reflection from the snoW 
Wneath. As I prooeeded over the dowm, th^ eilito^ 
of nnist seemed to dose around nte^ and the nem^ 
agfefmned the most dreary aspect. At lengthy I thonffht 
I oottld perceive something* like a vast itar, t¥rittkun|^ 
tim>ngh the white vapour on the edg^e of the hittilMMl i 
mid, while I was lookingf intently at it, odnje^ttttinf 
what it could be) another similar li^^ht burst upon m^ 
eye from another q^oarter. Inunediatet^ eeveral othem 
appeared ^ and I now perceived distintdlly, that. Ml 
every snowy height, within the reach of the em 
ft gveat fire wns kindled, which, as it bhtted up lik« 
ft flaming pillar in the haSy distance, threw an Idf Hf 
sftblimity over the prospect I could nbt for my Iifi> 
ocmjecture what all these flres Were kindled ton Otte 
BlOttent, I imagined they might be meant to sC8l% 
flWfty the wolves from the ViUages and farm^]rard»( 
agtin, I thought they must be connected with the 
remains of some Pagan ceremony, and were, perhdpiii 
tliose Baal-fires fimnerly lighted up on every ^aad* 
nonce, in honour of the god Baal* Upon in^ui^, 
kowever, I learned that my BiAl*fires were con«« 
neoted with a Christian, not a iHigtm, cefemony, heinif 
lighted in commemoration of the appearance of lAie 
crtor) on the night of the Epiphany, to the Wise Men 
of the East 
The £{nphany ie oalfaid in Cfttliolltf oountriei, <« Tlui 
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FflArt •£ tlie KiBgs," it Mnf Mi{q>#nil, that Che tiiMs 
amgiy who were gw^ed hy the star te B6thleb«a^ 
were roysl personages. In ioianer tiinesy thk feeti^ 
was kept with great pomp and rejoicinf . A hiife> 
eake, the erigin of oar Twelfth Cake, was nuide^ and 
a sniall hean was put into it. When the cake wa» 
cut and divided among the ooBBpanj, the persen tik 
whose lot the hean fell was called tlie ** Kivut of the 
Bena," and was regarded as the master of the oere* 
monies for the ni|pit. At present, the haker whtft 
aenws a &Biily presents a eake, C4«taininff a hean, om 
this day, which, though seldom yery rioh, is not ill 

The obserratbn of this festival, of which historical 
mention is first made hy Ammianus Maroellinus,* 
was introduced into the church in the fouilh century. 
FjMHa that time, until Septuagesima Sunday, tiie oroft* 
ments and dress of the piie^ts, as well as the covering 
of the altar, have heen ^reen. Picart observes, that 
there are persons supenititious enough to believe, thal» 
by wearing about their persons a httle imi^ repre» 
senting the adoration of tlie kings, with the rollovidn^ 
inscription, — ** Sancti trcs Reges, Gaspar, MblchioiR, 
Balthasar, orate pro nobis nunc et in hor4 mortis 
nostras," •^thev may be cured of the headach, fever, 
and falling tdckneas, and preserved from accidents^ 
witchcraft, and sudden death. M. Thiers f observes, 
that, in 1676, he found one of those images, wn^ped 
up in a phylactery of pewter, suspended as an amulet 
mm. the neck of a little child. I have met, however^ 
with nothing of this kind in Normandy, where, though 
religion is at a low ebb, superstition exists still in m 
greatest activity. 

In the short space of time between Christmas and 
Lent, marriages are numerous in all those parts of 
France where matrimony is in fashion, as persons 
wish to take advantage of the church's penmssion to 

• L. lod, c & f TraHi dn SvpenHH^trnt vol i. p. 6. . 
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■ake carniyals and mirth precede that dreary season 
ia which Hymen's torch is turned upside down, or 
rather eztinffuished ; for marriage is not celebrated 
daring Lent. 

During the matrimonial season, there was but one 
wedding in our village. But as weddings, like 
holydays, excite more attention in proportion to their 
ranty, all the world was in arms when the important 
ceremony took place : and no wonder ; for, besides 
that it was the only show of the kind, the personages 
were important, the bridegroom being the keeper of 
a little hedge alehouse in Bretagne, and the bride 
the daughter of no less a person than the clerk of 
our pansh. Though marriage be a sacrament in 
catholic countries, the ceremonies are not very diffe- 
rent from those which prevail in England. There 
is a little sprinkling of holy water, a little more 
reading of prayers, and the whole concludes with a 
mass ; but, in other respects, there is nothing remark- 
iUe. The truly remarkable part of the business was, 
tiiat they had been married before, bv the civil 
authorities, and the going to church was therefore an 
act of supererogation. Many persons do not add the 
sanction of the church to their union until six or 
seven years after it has been consummated ; and 
others, reposing on the civil contract, dispense with 
it altogether. From the statistical tables' published 
this year by order of the French government, it 
]U»pears that more than one-sixth of the children of 
tne department of Calvados are illegitimate ; while in 
Paris, the same class of children form more than a 
third. It will soon be a mere joke to ma^ry at all in 
France ; at least this will be the case when the 
illegitimate outnumber their rivals, which, as things 
are goinff on, must very soon happen. 

Voltaire complained, that, in his time, the modesty 
of his countrymen had fled from the heart to take 
refuge on the lips ; and he was no doubt a pretty good 
judge in these matters. At present, however, it can- 
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not in general be. said, that ihe lips of the ladies in 
France are by any m«an8 remarkable for their modesty, 
for. they will speak of things which would put an 
Englishwoman out of countenance. At the same time^ 
their dress is almost prudish. £yen at balls and eveib- 
ing parties, their '' robes " are only what, I believe, is 
technically called half-low, among the ladies. From 
beneath the neck of this, however, the rich lace of 
-the chemise peeps out, like the leaves of the white 
rose, full and fragrant, and gives an air of delicate 
coquetry to the person. In the streets, on the proN- 
menades, and in the churches, the ladies of Normandy 
appear to much advantage. Though not generally 
handsome, and inclining a little too much to emboBp 
p<Hnt, they have still an elegance, and, in spite of 
their size, an airiness about them, which render them 
agreeable to the eye, especially as for the most part 
their complexions are briUiant and clear. 

It is certainly a very difficult thing for a foreigner 
to generalize ccnrectly upon so slippery a subject as 
national character ; and, accordingly, not being eusir 
moured of difficulties, I generalize as little as possible t 
but there are certain points which strike one too con- 
stantly and too forcibly not to lead to a pretty ffeneral 
application. At the same time, I would not have it 
to be supposed, that I blame the people for the coin 
ruption of manners which still prevails among them ; 
all the sons and daughters of Adam are much the 
same at bottom ; but France was for many centuries 
a despotism, and the revolutionary storm, terrible 
as it was, could not succeed in completely purifying 
the atmosphere. The tenets which remain are relics 
pf the good old times, — the times of absolute mo- 
narchy^, noblesse, and all that. The virtues, the buds 
of which I fancy one may discover, are the effects of 
the Revolution, — a tree bitter at the root, but bearing, 
or rather promising, golden fruit. 

In expressing my opinion of the character of the 
Women of Normandy, I by no means rely upon the 
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acandabiu vej^rte of di* men, sor opMi the tw^ 
sU^iift oppiHrtiimties I earn have luid of obserruii^ tiMm, 
but iipom eiistoniA mmL ■Miimor» pr«Tsilii3g^ unireflsallf, 
wldefli cm bear bul oai» iBtevpvetaiuuu i^ luMreTei, 
tibtr^ W a— (fcher, which has escaped my penetfatko^ 
iet it W g^rea; I nhaM. be the first to. I'ej^ice at ite 
d»84Miyeij. It is certaia, then, that, like the womai 
ef Itelj, l^pain, and Hutdostan^ the IsMtiea of If onaaady 
are theoght to be so waaton^ ov so weak,, that they 
are. no* to be trusted for a moment alone with a mam 
The eoastant aad aaxioQ^surveilbBBoowhsefa mothans 
WbA oilier eldeiiy r^atiresy exerciso over the young 
wooMB^ is^ a posiUve proof of their hmtty; fyvHk 
the famennbiiaiiee of what they thtmselifges'OBee fellV 
amds the observatioii oi what is dail^? taking plaee 
acwand theai^ m spite of dnenaaship^ which makes 
ilMaa. thus sasj^ious and yigilaiit. They have^ it 
would seem, no notion of that '* deity in mm bosen^" 
iriii0h, in some coonteiesy is supposed t» be the best 
yiawljpn of a woooau's honouB, imd prefer depending 
iipea auiteriiil lets and htadenuaees to hnce» For tins 
reason^ the danghier, as. I haTe already observed,^ if 
there be bat one-, aliKnys sleeps with her mothsis 
goes; to church with her mother, visits, with h^ 
mother, makes. We, or has it made to her, in hev 
BMithee's presence* if th^re be many diuighteni 
wlttGh ammn hap^teos in France, tiiey aU sleep in the 
aamo apartnunt with their* mother, who thus oomss 
to be v^mrded in tiie light of a spy>^ It may be 
tedM»d,. howeyei:, whether all this Tigilanee and re* 
fltnitnt.be productive of much good. The powers ef 
inownttaa,. which are naturally yery great in woauuh* 
kiad«.are oidy by these means maoe more active and 
vigorous ; and many a giri, of seventeen,, who mighty 
uauer ordinary circumstsnces, have been remarkable 
for her simplicity, is thus rendered a-very Machiavel 
in the politics of lov& These', ciroumsftaaces cause 
the women here to rmrd the state of marriage as 
the Laoedemoniaiia did that of wwr.^-^as a- state of 
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Kkorty ; Muft 10i]iIk^ iclieaMy and ]»af inr it, •» 
tME«a Mn^ for a AtliTeiy iroM Iboodag^. 

TW akMPe curcufluteiiees aie oaJjr a pMof Awt they 
Me ^ouffkl to be ooniij^t ; theie is ajMtiier fiiriiwm 
iteace iniM^ is alMue suffii^sat to aocomt fer an^ 
^mgne olmoi'sl. depmyity,— -tb« piaclica^ AvaicuiAft 
eftNFBSSuiN. if it were bow the fiwhion to derm 
aay ■MNMtrosity m huniBB cnstoBU fro«i hell» I would 
mxy that the doTil had oertaialgr the hononr ofinTenthig 
thia iaeoiiifoiaUe inatriMaenA of humaa oomistioft; 
as a more ia^oiouSj plauaibh), and powerfcd OMwe^ 
waa never hit upon. It was iaveated hy a ehnggr 
wkhoHt wiTOHy ia order to fiumiah them wkh aa excaaa 
iar being alone with the wives ol other men. It 
is not at all astonishiog that» in a ceuatry wheat 
women go to confession, marriage should £i]l. into 
«li8xe|Hite ; for it is diftmilt for a man of any delieacy 
^f SeeMng to nniie himself witk a woman who wiU 
insist imon disfitoaiiig all her thoiigto, desires, failingi^ 
to. anooher man. ft is. certain, likewise, that many 
paiests turn, the piaetiiie to aoeoont in another 
way;***- 

*' they Bearch die secrets of tlie housib and so 

Are wonliipp'd there, and feBr*d, for what they know." 

I have conversed u^on this subject with prieats 
themselves ; but tfaey could not perceive its eiiormity» 
"m, hahi t.had iseoonoiledtbem to it. They comfort them* 
salves, moneoveii, bv dw^Uiag iq|OiLtlie bnght aide «f 
the ^^nestion, and by gleming orer, witib the aid of a 
dimay ai|d delusijne rhetoric, die odionafoatuses of an 
invention which no doqaeiice oil man. or angel eonid 
make. tOi appear otherwise than, diabolical to aa unaor 
phisticateamittd* 

The condMion of the <tegy ut Fmneet is foe firom 
enviable. On this subject I have had numerous con- 
vemationa with persons who wish the church well : 
theq^rieats, althoiigh. suspeoted of being favourable to 
Ni^ploleotty xeproach. him, 'and peEhapa» j«stly« with. 
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haying degraded the coadition of A clergTiiiaii. There 
are, at this moment, twenty-two thousand disaervana^ 
or curates, in this country, who are all removable at 
pleasure: and, consequently, being generally poor, 
are under the most absolute control of tne goyernmenL 
For this reason, a priest has, in general, no opinion of 
his own : he assents or dissents in the monosyUable 
*yes" or " no;" which, with a few equally important 
words, make up the sum of his conyersation. Such 
of the disseryans as are conscious of their want of 
power oyer their feelings, keep entirely out of society, 
which is not to be enjoyed by men over whose heads 
the sword of Damocles is suspended eyery moment ; 
and thus contract by degrees a sullen and misaii^ 
thropic disposition, which totally incapacitates them 
for social enjoyment. 

By this means, the goyemment certainly preyenta 
for the present the manifestation of the enmity 
which these priests may and must feel towards.it; 
but, at the same time, it nourishes and sharpens their 
hatred, and renders them desirous of any change which 
may emancipate them from their slavery. As religion 
is one of the means by which civil government was 
originally founded among men, so also is it one of its 
best preservatives; and, doubtless, those legislators 
understand their duty, who make it the interest of the 
ministers of religion to maintain order and law. But 
the coarse material tie of interest is not enough : men 
have more than one passion ; and, if they are insulted 
every moment by mementos of their insignificancy, of 
their weakness, of their inutility, they will, in spite 
of their salary, indulge unfavourable sentiments to- 
wards those who hold them in contemptuous thraldom. 
The present clergy of France may, perhaps, entertain 
sentiments favourable to the government; but whether 
they do or not is mere matter of conjecture, for they 
dare not express the contrary. Even when they speak 
loyally, they are liable to suspicion ; for it is known 
to be expected from th«Dl I do not mean to say 

3 
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I 

timt Hie clei^ should be independent of the ciyfl 
hiw ; but I think they ought to be something more 
than mere instruments of goyemmeut. CathoHcism, 
to be sure, is on the wane in France; but I trust 
the religious principle is still active in the better 
portion of the |(eople ; and every man vrho loves his 
country, who is anxious for its greatness or its wel£Eirey 
should assiduously cherish it ; for a state without a 
rehgion is a monster whose permanent existence no 
human institutions can secure. 

Although travelling in a particular province of 
France may hardly seem to authorize my entering 
into the consideration of the general condition of the 
clergy in the kingdom, since I have touched upon 
the question, I will add one or two other remarks. 
Burke, and many other persons, have imagined, that, 
because the rich stand at least as much in need of 
the consolations of religion as the poor, it therefore 
follows, that there shomd be rich church dignitaries, 
on a level, in worldly matters, with these aristocra- 
tical sinners, to administer the necessary consolation. 
But when men are humbled by sickness, or any 
other grievous calamity, and turn with stricken 
heftrt towards the mercy of their Maker, it is rather 
with those who, from choice or necessity, have morti- 
fied their appetites and desires, than with the worldly 
and the proud, that they love to converse. It is the 
stoical, self-denying monk, or the plain, unaspiring^ 
clergyman, who forms the best attendant by the bed 
of sickness or of death ; and not popes, cardinals, or 
archbishops. Neither is it necessary, that the man 
who performs this sacred duty should be distinguished ' 
lor his genius, or his acquirements. The pomp of 
learning, no less than the pomp of the world, is 
foolishness with God; and the man who truly 
belieyes himself about to be stript of his bodily 
coyerinff, and called, in the nakedness of his spirit, 
before the tribunal of that God, will care as little for 
the logic, the rhetoric, and the style of his ghostly 
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monitor, 0r<£Qiaibrtery as fof Uie 009tliiie«8 otr JipkoH 
dom^ of his giovaeuts. For these reasons, it api 
W me that the interests of religion, that is, or the, 
ioids and intellects, of mankind, will be best promoted 
by a clergy moderately paid. From moderate payment 
$0 pennry, however, there is a long step ; and m 
France the iufeiior tiergy are placed yeij little abomi 
penury. Even the gi*eat dignitaries of the cburcb^ 
^sompared with our own, are poor. . The salary oi[ 
a cardinal is 30,000 francs {£ 1200) per annum 9 
and he receives at the outset 45,000 francs 0^ 1800,) 
to defray the expenses of his installation. The salary 
of the archbishop of Paiis, the head of iht GaUican 
ehurch, is 100,000 Irancs (£ 4000) per annum ; that 
of the other archbishops, 25,000 francs (£ 1000) per 
annum ; with 15,000 francs (^ 600,) to defray the 
expenses of theii* first establishment. An orcunary 
bisnop receives 15,000 francs {£ 600) per aanum» witJoi 
lO^OOO francs (^400) at the outset. Of the vioars- 
g<9neral, the first of Paris, 4000^ francs (£ 160) per 
iinnum;. the second, 3000 francs (^120)^; otoer 
Tiears^enei-al from 3000 to 1500 francs (£120 to 
£60.) The canons of Pans, 2400 ft'ancs(£ 94); other 
eanons, 1500 francs (£60.) The cures of the first 
ob88» without pensions, and seventy y^avs of afe:, l^fH^ 
francs (£64); when pensioned, 1500 francs (£6€i)i; 
imder seventy, 1500 fiwies (£60.) The cni^ «f 
the second class, seventy years of age, and pensioned, 
1200 francs (£48); under seventy, 1100 francs 
(£ 44) ; the disservans, or curates, sixty years of. 
i;ge, 1000 francs (£40); under sixty, OOio £ninca 
(£86,*) 

The author ^f the Code Mcclesiastique laments 
tjhe smallness of the number of the cleigy in Franoe, 
as well as the lowness of their salaries. It would, 
perhaps, be better, however, still farther to lessen, 
their numbers, and to increase their salaries; for, 

- • ^ Coidfi J^cZesuMN^ve i^nmfOM, ton^ n» p« 4^6^ 4^ 
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$tb(f(M&ag to Paul Loiris Cottiria*, tliere 9Te already 
ti^wanb of fofty thonsand priests in the kinrdoni,' 
«ff which twenty-two thousand are curates, uTinr 
omon ftom thirty-six to forty pounds ar-year. fiL 
Heiirion states, bnt I know not upon whiit authority, 
Hmt iff' England there i» one cliergrman foi* every 
900 inhabitants. In Ii^hind, among^ the catholics, one 
fitfr every 2750; among the presbyterians, one for 
ererySaoo. In Spain, there is one priest for eyery'' 
S70 persons. In Portugal, one for every 345. In 
Italy, one for every 970. In France, one for every 050,* 
Ia fengland and Wales, each person on an averagr 
pays annually towards the maintenance of the clergy 
19 tefics SO cents (about Ids. 2d.) In Spain, about 
d'fhtncs 32 cents. In every other country in Europe^ 
fhom one to two francs, except France, where the 
taot fw the clergy m not more than 79' cents, that is, 
VMkf BMfre than 7f d. * 



CHAPTER VIL 

£mt§e8 mid 8^perscrkat&n» <m tht M&nejf of France-^ PdU 
Had ZMininps of tm Peofit^-t-. CandMnas-^ SmtiggUng^i-^ 
'Anecdote of a Cider JBogMwd — Murder of a Smuggler-^ 

French Cutlci u-— Earthenware — Shoeing Horses — CrueUg 
'to Animals — Wagon Horses — National Rivalry — Draw- 

tngforthe Conscrijftion. 

A STRAN1BBR who looks at- all at the thhigs which 
smrroimd him, cannot fail to be struck by the singular 
variety of imi^s and superscriptions which he sees 
upon the money of France. On one piece, he will^* 
perceive the heavy countenance, retreating forehead, 
nodked nose, and open, fooKsh looking mouth of 
** Charles X, Roi de France ;" and on the reverse 

i iOaSs Jtcdeslattique FranffoiSf fipme 11^ p. 488-485, note^ 
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ihx^Jktirs delis 01k Sk waved field, snrmonsM^if •» 
€rown, .with two laurel branches cuiiing rouiBd it^ 
date 18^5. On another, he will see the haughtj^ 
soornful, intellectual face of the late great nilitaiij 
despot, with the laurel wreaths, won in many a fam 
fought field, about his temples, and the superseriptioa 
of '* Napoleon, Empereur." On the reverse, a wreatH 
of laurel, si^rrounding the designation of the -coin, 
and the words *' Empire Fran^ais" meet the eym. 
Upon the edge <^ the legitimate coin, we discover 
the spirit of the ancient monarchy, daring which tin 
king, was accounted " the state," in all its nakedaesr: 
-r^*' Domine salvum fac Regem I " Instead of this 
pedantic display of self-love, Ns^oleon, with graleliad 
and judicious flattery, expresses his.oonviotiMi, that 
Heaven i^^rests itself in the destinies of hk ooontiy : 
— <<Dieu, protege la France," says he. Anotilier 
imperial coin exhibits on the reverse a souvenir of. 
liberty, in the words " Republique Fran(ai8e,^Ai^ 
XIII." Upon another piece, date 182d, we have %h€ 
effigy of Louis XVIII, with double chin, hooked 
nose, retreating forehead, (a truly royal feature,) and 
quiet, good-natured countenance. We then take up 
the coin of the year Y, with its thrilling, 8tartyii§^ 
obverse, upon wnich no vestige of rovulty impearsi 
but, instead, a gigantic male %ure, with a sombm 
and somewhat savage countenance, embracing wi& 
his right hand a female^ who bears the cap of fibertj 
upon a wand. On the left hand of this figure 0f 
Power, is another female, who, from the star over 
her head, and the plummet and line in her hand» one 
might take to be Science, but who is really meant to 
represent Equality, while the lady on the right is 
Liberty. Beneath the plummet is a comncopiae, andj 
on the opposite side, a figure, which appears to he 
that of a oishop or a lawyer, runninc^ away wttk a 
roll of musty parchment in his hami. The super* 
soription on tne obverse is — ''Union et Force;" 
on the reverse^*— *< RepuUique Fraoyake j". and^s 
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Ufae BMf|fifi, — ^ Obraalie Nationale.^ Upon the coiii 
«f the year VI, the cornucopiie is omitted, and a 
ifodk, Bi^ifyin^ the yigfilance of the Republic, supplies 
ita place. Thus was, unfortunately, too' much thfe 
^spkht of the Revolution. Rvery thing was in a state 
in chans«. I observe, that, while time must have 
keen •* delving^ deep trenches in his beauty's field,** 
>tiie artists continued from year to year improving 
tbe countenance of Napoleon, until at length, m 1818, 
it had acquired a degree of feminine beauty^ hardly 
«iftmpatible with his character. It was, in fact, rather 
thm beau ideal of Napoleon, than Napoleon himself. 
' The striking variety in the images and superscrip- 
itimis found upon the coins is an outward and visible 
tign of the inward temper of the souls of the people ; 
some wear the badge of legitimacy, like the mark of 
"tiie beast in the Revelation, burned, as it were, into 
tiieir spirit; others, who imagine themselves more 
|iaftriotic, carry the chains of 'Napoleon upon their 
ihoi^ts ; but by far the greater number, I think, at 
least of those who have any opinion or character of 
fhtir own, are distinguished by an inextinguishable 
ksve of freedom, which every day acquires new 
ati^ngth as it grows more enli^tened. I have, in 
faot^ met with no example of a Frenchman who was 
sot more or less attached to liberty, more especially 
Itaiong the young and stout-hearted Normans, and 
who did not as strongly disapprove of the government 
a£ Napoleon, as I do myself; though they were 
dlways ready to do justice to the vastness of his 
genius, and the general policy of his conduct. 

Tnesdapi February 3, bemg Candlemas day, I went 
te church, to observe the peculiar ceremony practised 
ott tliia festival. The mass itself, however, appeared 
fto^ he much the same as -on ordinary occasions; 
hut it was really curious to see the chanters, with 
IH^ 'tapers, like farthing rush-lights, in their hands, 
pmk&igf backward and forwttrd through the churcii» 
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praying, kseelinff, rhdng up, &c. : iliey appeared In 
me veiy much like a group of children at play, exeept 
that they were somewhat more perseyering in ke^ 
ing np the solemn gravity of their countenanoes. 
It was bitterly cold, and the chanters, who seemed 
to bawl out as lustily as possible, in order to ke^ 
themselves warm, sent forth volumes of warm breathy 
which curled and eddied about in the frosty -idf, 
looking exactly like so many Chimeras breathiag 
fire and smoke. The sacristan, knowing me to be a 
heretic, did not present me with a taper ; but meet 
of the genteeler portion of the congregation held one 
in their hands ; and one young gentleman, more judi- 
4nous than the rest, stuck his light between his knee^ 
and enclosing the flame very lovingly with both 
hands, used it as a fire to warm himself. 

Smuggling is carried on to a very great extent in 
Normandy : every keeper of a cabaret, I am told, has 
three or n>ur times as much contraband spirits in his 
house, as of those upon which duty has been paid. 
Both in the towns and villages, the method pursued 
to avoid detection, or the bad consequences of it, is as 
follows : — the honest dealer enters secretly into an 
agreement with some person who has an empty honse, 
an old dilapidated barn, or some other wretched mia, 
in his possession, to be allowed to deposit there, as if 
hy stealth, his smuggled goods : if it be discovered by 
the exciseman, nobody knows to whom it belongs, or 
how it came there; if not, it finds its way to the cabaret 
in some way or other, and is sold. A man, with a hog!^ 
head of smuggled cider in his cart, was caught one cuiy 
last winter m the street of our village. He was, of 
coarse, excessively stupid ; he did not remember who 
had ordered it, or where he was going with it. The 
exciseman questioned, cross-questioned, threatened: 
but what could be done ? The peasant only sbragged 
up his shoulders, opened his eyes as wide as p08sibk», 
and exclaimed every now and then, *< Mon I>ie|i» 
^onsieur, je n'en sais rien I--^(My God, sv, I kat^JV 
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kl)" Atleog^tkytomepoorMdwomaii^ 
wha bad not a &ous in the world, came forward, and 
jnid it was here, and that she had ordered it for her 
ifwn private drinking, Hie exciseman looked verf 
ittcreidulous, the viUagers grinned, the stupid peasant 
wko seemed to have no reluctance whatever to give 
the idd woman credit, rolled the hogshead into her 
'oalnn, and 'there was an end of the affair* In the 
interior of the cabaret, the legal beverage is 08tent»- 
iioBsly exposed, in lai^ white bottles, upon shelyes, 
ti^ he. taken down and opened when tho excisemaBi 
fix. any other suspicious person, comes in ; but the 
flwiggled spiiits are stowed away, in small dai^ 
iHktties, in the wife's or maid's pocket, whence they 
aie drawn out for the proper customers. ShouM 
the exciseman express his surprise at the small quan*- 
tity they sell, the fault is put upon the high duties, 
•the hardness of the times, or, perhaps, wlien they 
.w^ald be particularly satirical, upou the sobriety^ 
^eir oonntrymen. Here, as in England, there is « 
MnMBg prejudice in favour of every thing smuggled: 
It is invariably thought to be of a superior quality. 
nBttttles frequently ta^e. place between the smugglers 
And the excisemen. In the beginning of February 
iasi, a man was wantonly murdered by one of these 
leUowSy.in a little village, at one end of our village : 
ihe scoundrel thrust his sabre into the poor man's 
jMlly> and then went coolly away, leaving his victim 
.weftfeering in his blood, amidst the snow. The villain 
.was apprehended and imprisoned next day; and if 
it can he proved, when his trial takes place, that no 
resistanee was offered, he will be guillotmed. Scenes 
like this .are an indubitable proof of our progress in 
'civilixation, and of the great superiority of modem 
"Over aaeient manners. It would seem, however, that 
ihe cnmhreus and expensive governments of modern 
t£arope cannot exist without these things. The pre- 
vailing notion appears to be, that society exists merely 
>for the sakeof goyernment, not government for die 
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like o£ society : tbst », men do nol crwte miA*ekmf 
tiieir. gov^emm^its, that tli«f may lire in peaoo>antt 
jiltnty.; but exist in poverty, and misery, and scom^ 
that they may be governed splendidly,— whether 'h^ 
despots or by charter, signifies nothing. 

Ib the invention of several little thwgs whieh aM 
to the comforts, and facilitate the daily aetioiiB, of 
life, the English are certainly be^Mre the French, «--d£ 
French civilization can be said to have . reaohedr 
Normandy. The cudery, for example, is genemXtf 
jKceedingly poor and clumsy; and every impimft* 
ment wmch is attempted is said to be a TAagiaib . 
They mark their linen with English ink ; they esife 
their beef steaks and plum puddings with Englisb 
knives, when they can get them ; and, if they can 
acrape off their beards with an English raaor, th«f 
are but too happy. But, in fact, no man can 09 
expected to be patriotic or national in the mattap 
4>f razors ; for, if the devil himself kept a cutler's 
shop, and sold a good article, I think no man wh* 
has a beard would scruple to become his coste«or^ 
I was not able to discover a pair of nut-orad^en m 
all Caen, though, I am told, such things have aeoi* 
dentally been seen there ; and was compelled to smid 
to London for a pair or two. The instrument ilitk 
which filberts ana haael nuts are squeezed to pieoea 
here, is exactly like a country cobbler's pincers^ oaif^ 
AOt half so neat. Walnuts are opened with a knif% 
at the constant risk of lock*jaw. Fenders, of conra% 
there are none ; and the fire-irons are of the .most 
rode and awkward construction. The <»*dinarf 
earthenware is exactly of the description whtGfa,%I 
suppose, prevailed before the siege of Troy, being at 
once ugly and brittle; but the porcelain < and nn«e 
^eeies of earthenware are frequently extremely 
tasteful and elegant. The manu&cturiBg of gkiM 
aeems by no means to have reached the perfeoiioa 
which it has attained among ns, though many 
articles are cheap and pretty. But of aH.die dmoH^ 
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fpttstni in^ie conntiy, ik& lottsadthB, I Mwik, hmt 
^us.hmliL Nodung- can equal the ufflinew aad coarae- 
QBM of their kracs and keys, if you except tlH» 
vasner iA whidi they are £utened to the doors. In 
shoeing horses, also, the Normans are peooliaiiy 
macpert Utree persons are inTariahly employed in 
the operation : one man seizes the horse by the head, 
another takes hold of his foot, turns it up, puts on the 
shoe,, and holds it with both hands, while the third 
atvikes in the naife, with a hammer large enough to 
iwe aenred the Cyclops in beating out the tiiunder- 
bolts for Jupiter in their smithy in Mount Etna. If 
ike aiomal happens to more, the whole posse of artists 
are diBarrangea, and a thousand curses are showered 
vpon his perrerseoess. The same number of persona 
are employed in shoeing an ass. In England, a saMt 
who could not manage the whole business without 
aid, would hang himself for shame. 

MoreoFer, in walking along the roads in ii^ty 
weather, you continmdly see horses slipping and 
fibttittr iqpon the ice, for want of what, I beUere, is 
called raughkig thm shoes. When this happens, the 
peasants beat the animals in the most brutal manner, 
tiMPUgh their own stupidity.is alone to blame. When 
I hhve hinted at this piece of cruelty, I hare had our 
aotikfighting, and bullbaiting, and b<»cing habits, ob- 
jected to me, and very fairly ; though I do not clearly 
see how our cruelly to cocks and bu&s can justify their 
savage abuse of the domestic animals. It is not dif> 
lieuk, however, to retort accusations of tbis^cnid. 
Every nation has its faults and its absurdities ; and It 
is thus that mankind keep each other in countenuioe. 

The Konnans, though remarkably backward in 
WKBLf of the practices of civilized life, are sometimes 
itdimilad when they do not altogether deserve it. 
For exanqile, it is customary with the English here, 
to laugh at them for harnessing their horses in a long 
maigle line of eif^t or ten to their wagons. No 
miht it appears very absurd at first sight; but 1^ 
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-piaotiee is* m ceBseqmeace af the hadaass oi th« 
«iMd» and byHtNuU wkich are fraud in this oo«titnr» 
and must be followed until those roads shall be great^ 
improYed. For, when a wn^^n, drawa by a loof 
team of this kind, comes to a sloog^h in the road, the 
foremost horses entm*j and pass it, before those behMid 
fwe fairly in the mnd; and thus, having reaidied the 
aolid ground, are enabled to drag their bretfavsBy 
vehicle and all, through the. slough. In the aame 
oianner we must account for the unusually grest 
4iameter of the wheels of these wagons. I luvve 
pften heard General Miller enlain in this way the 
joustom of the Guachos, or inhabitants of the Pampas 
of South America, who use wagons with wheeb 
jten feet in diameter, and yoke twenty pair of oxem, 
xn a loose manner, to one of these 8trange4ookiBg 
^vehicles. That the diligences are not drawn Jbya 
long single line of horses, is no proof that the pracnoe 
is the effect of prejudice, but a presumption of the 
contrary : the diligences, in general^ run over good 
xoadsy and, when the wagons have the suae adyao** 
4ages» they will be drawn by horses yoked two and 
,two, as they are in England. 

I have frequently been present at eoDTersationa in 

-which the comparatiye merits of the Eufflish and 

JPrench have been discussed by Toluntary champions 

.of both nations ; but all that I could ever learn vpon 

•such occasions was, that the dupntants were loeing 

.their time. It is scarcely to be expectod that ordjnary 

individuals, such as generally delight to handle tbeae 

topics, riiould be able to perceive the superiorly of 

a foreign nation over his own in any tning^ when 

even- great and enlightened men, who imagine them- 

;flelves free from prejudice, find it so difficult to admit 

.the fiict* I have often observed, however, thntif 7«ii 

keep the general question out of sight, anddssoend 

•to partioidars, people will frequently acknowlec^pe 

that their neighboum have the advantage over them 

.in this or thirt; reepeot I havie» far exampl*» mat 
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aUfltWy that, m ^nodical literature^ in Dewspapen, 
.mid. in certain bninebea of iadustry, the English iiaTe 
outstripped the Frencii. In return, it was alwajs 
'^cpe^tea that I shopld make some concessions in 
foiroar of France, which I could conscientiously do. 
In on» respect the French appear particularly reacfy' 
to yield precedency to the English, — they confess 
^tJbat, as a nation, we have inore religion tnan they; 
4Mit, in making this concession, I have always heen 
{nizzled to decide whether diey did not secretly pride 
themaelres upon. the circumstance. But, however 
.{this may he, every Englishman, who has at heart the 
l^knry and greatness of his country, will consider this 
advantage the greatest that could he conceded, — as 
^e dvuization of a people, without religion, is a 
^tpactmre ercteted* upon sand. 

Tues€layy February 23.-*-! went into Caen to see 
the young men of the det>ai*tment drawn for the 
conacription* The morning was particularly cold and 
4raw, and every hody was wrapped up in cloaks, as in 
the depth of winter. On this occasion I had a striking 
isxample of the utter unconcern with which people 
regard < whatever does not pei^oaaUy interest them : 
|iQ one could tell where the business would take 
j^ace, or at what hour* Some thought it would be 
at the Hotel de Ville, others at the Palace of Justice; 
others at the Prefecture, at nine, ten, or twelve 
o'^dpokr As I entered the city, I met first one, and 
then another, of my acquaintance, and inquired about 
the conscription. <' Mon Dieu, je n'en sais rien I -— 
{My God, sir, I know nothipg about it I ) " was the 
universal reply. I saw that the only way was to 
Ii0gin at the Hdtel de Ville, and, failing there, to visit 
9B succession all the places where the business could . 
possibly take place. At the Hotel de Ville I found 
• aoldier standing sentinel at the door : *' Is it here/^ 
(inquirfid) ^ that they are drawing for the conscriptionr 
to-day?" The man looked perfectly astonished. 
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"* They are not drmwingr at all to-day," sakl k^ ^ but 
.there will be a drawing on the dlst of March." .^^Now 
this is proToking," thought I; ** there is no getting «t 
this conscription business." 

From tiie Hotel de Ville I walked away to the 
other end of the city to the Palace of Justice. Here 
I met a gentleman, who, though he looked a» if 
engaged in a lawsuit, had the politeness to direct no- 
io the proper place, which was the ancient palace o£ 
the Prefecture. With some difficulty I foosid oot 
this building, in a narrow obscure street near the 
Lyc6e. It is a lan;e but mean-looking structoirey 
surrounding three sides of a quadrangular ooorti and 
the business of the day was carried on in the oeotvaJl 
portion. On entering beneath the lofty gateway, I 
found that the great court was already filled witb 
people, who were all crowding towards the eniraneft 
of the old palace, with anxiety, and fear, and eveiy 
painful feeling depicted on their countenances. There, 
were mothers and fathers come to behold their sons 
offered up as victims on ihe altar of war^ There^ 
also, were younger brothens and sisters, and other 
ffirls who seemed to hi|ve all the delicate anxieties of 
love in their sunburnt faces. In all this vast crowd 
^yery eye was turned towai'ds the door, as if really 
watching the performance of some sacrifice ; and I 
instinctively assumed a commiserating, melsadioly 
tone, as I inquired of a young woman, whcMn I met 
coming out. of the door, whether it was there that 
ihey were drawing for the conscription. She looked 
in my face, as if to assure herself that there was a 
being in the world ignorant of what she appeared t^ 
know but too well, and replied, aknost reproachfoEy, 
« Yes, sir." 

I made my way as weU as I conld through the 

. crowd, which consisted chiefly of women, and entered* 

The vast apartments were tnronged to excess, espi^ 

cially about the fatal door, from which a loud official 

Toice was heard to issue^ pronouncing the nttnep of 
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the fttnre defenders of France, — <* Engene — Victor 
-<*'^plion80 — ! Alexis"-:- while, at each startlivff 
mumif an answening voice from the crowd provea 
that the flower of the Norman yonth were about me,- 
npiying, perfai^ unwillingly, to the call of war. 
Forseyeriil minutes i in vain endeayoured to steal a 
flaaoe ' of the mysterious apartment whence the 
steiitonMi ' '▼•ioe of office proceeded; and, upon* 
iBqniriBr among the crowd, was informed that none. 
«xoept woee who were to draw, could enter. How- 
ever, eoafiding in the name of stranger, which, all 
the world over, but especially in England and France, 
it a pMsport to eveiy place, I at length elbowed my 
wvr Qp to one of the grenadiers, who were parading 
hadcward and forward through the throng, to keep* 
oiMT the way to the door, and demanded whether a 
itrei^er mi«it be permitted to be present at the 
drfe^ng." The man replied by politely desiring me 
to> wvdk in ; and every body now made way for me. 
' On entering the room, I saw a long table, extending 
akaost from one side of the apartment to the other, 
at one end of which sat the officiating person ; whilb 
m^mBoaber of military officers, who wore upon their 
ddna ** tiie beard of Hercules and frowning Mars,** 
aad various other officials, sat round in concmve. A 
itoiyden* aeat, like a Turkish divan, but considerably 
narr a ww, ran round the room; and upon this the 
comcripta were seated side by side. Upon looking 
round, 1 found that I was the only individual present 
net aelurily concerned in the business of the day. 
In 'Jhie oentre of the apartment stood the instrument 
fytWMUganag the conscripts, ^pularly denominated 
** La Toise,*' and by the side of it a gigantic grenadier, 
booted to the hips, and ** bearded like the pard.'* 

The person cbaiged with this part of the businesa 
new <Mued out the name' of one of the young men, 
aad'the individual seated at the extreme right Started 
up, and ran barefooted across the room to the table. 
i^ten iHddi there was an nm, covered by a deim 
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white iiap1itn» eoDtft»iDg those little if«^ moMf&w^' 
ORe of which was ta decide hia fate. The y(mng- 
maxi now put his hand into the urn under the na^kin^ ^ 
9^, upon drawing out a namher, shewed it to tiw 
nuHk in offik«, who, in a loud Toi(^e> made it known' 
t0 the crowd, I observed, that when a high nomher 
was drawn, the drawer appeared to be pteued, CBi 
olherndse when it was a low one. The cause of'> 
t)ua I dkcovered afterwauls : Of the two h«a<b«d ' 
mmL odd whose fate was decided that raomingf, ofilf > 
the first forty*etght were to serre in the arm^r Aft* 
tho numbers aboTO were an so many^ blanks^ A list^ 
of ^1 those who drew was entered in the register*of ^ 
the department, with the number drawn nMtfkcd 
c^posite. 

. The next operation the oonscript had to perforw > 
was to step np to the toise, in order to mive haa^ 
heig'ht ascertained ; and the result was declared wMr^ 
a Irad TOtce by the giant who stood by the instrument^' 
If amy one appeared not to be ambitious- of gettiii|^ 
cjmkit for hi£> fall heig^ht, the giant put one. dHai^: 
paws upon his back, and the other upon his^ c^Mat,. 
and thus soon bronght him to the perpendicular line. 
When this part of the ceremony had been performfed) 
the conscript picked up his shoes and hi» littler «ap^ 
and made hiH exit by a different door from that hT 
which he had entered, and another rictim foUerwed; 
The room thus became gi'adiially empty, when ono 
of the officials, tsJcing up a list of names, and readiag^ 
it aloud» bronghtin anotW* batch ; and thus the room 
was again filled. Then the same process of drawing, 
measuring, and shoe-and-<mp gathering was repeated; 
and the crowd again ebbed away, one by one, at the 
above mentioned dootr. 

. I observed, that, among the young men, there 
occasionally entered a man advanced in years, wttii 
bald or gray head, and unsteady footstep, whoav 
appearance would have seemed to indicate that he^ 
w|i8 fi^ee from, the ocmscriptiQn;.. Upim the g0iBgr np , 
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•f IbMe'old men to the vrn, tfab ciccoiBstinoe itm 
ex{^lttaedy*~thev wene fiitbess come to draw lor theb 
soaa abeent ob biuiness. I was pertieularly pleued 
vitii the behanour of the officers towards these old 
men. It was rentle and homane in the extreme* 
Thar theemnd-uioa'd th«»n familiarly, like a brother- 
hood of quakersy and spoke with apparent frientiiBese 
of their boys^ — which was exactly as it ehonkl be^ 
Tiheir fiite^ poor old feliows, was hard enough in 
ileelf ; and I thought that it argned a fine spirit m 
thoee who thus endeavoured, by an air of kindnesa 
and humanity, to make it fiUl upon them as lif htly 
s« possible* 

Fmrn the ^estions put, and the answers ^Ten, on 
this occasion, I conjectured that the seirret of Theath 
was iwA.yet very generally divulged in Normandy,—- 
a. great .number of the young men being unable, to 
nad or write. I observed, that by far the greater 
Bumbiir of those who wore boots, nad no stoocings ; 
and that the most genteel among the youths were 
th* most anxious to be measured without their shoes. 
A lew careless, shabby-genteel looking fellows, 
strutted up to the toise with their boots on, and 
ware thus measured ; though allowanee, I snpMae, 
was made for the boots. The ffreater number, bow* 
eiwr,. seeuMd to be bewildered by their feelings ; for^ 
alfliOHgh the toise stood within two yards of tiieai, 
and they must have known, fcmn hfly examples, that 
every one who drew was to be measured, they 
frequently tottered by it towards their shoes or saboti^ 
as if anxious to escape, and had to be brought back 
by the grenadier. 

By fiu* the greater number of these young Normans 
were short and slight, though they were sufficiently 
smart and active, and would no doubt make good 
soldiers. Their small size, and effeminate appearance, 
might, perhaps, be the effect of city manners; for, 
in the rui*al districts of the province, the men are 
generally tall, and yigorou&ly formed. Several of 
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the oonscripts appeared, in fiict, as if they were still 
ciiildren, auhougu the law does not require men to 
draw: before ihe age of twenty. From the beardless 
chins, and genenu physiognomy of the majority of 
these younff men, I should infer, that the age of 
puberty arnves late here, although nearly all were 
dark-complexioned ; that is, of the temperament in 
which, in other countries, the virile age is most (Htfly. 
The few fair-haired individuals wh(»n I observed 
among them, were still less advanced in manhood 
than the rest. 

. That insane passion for war, which led the ancestors 
of the present inhabitants of Normandy to quit their 
dusky woods, and precipitate themselves, like a 
torrent, upon several countries of Europe, has now 
^en way to other propensities, — to trade, commeroe, 
mdustry, and the cultivation of the sciences and sifts 
of peace. The annual period for recruiting- the armies 
is, therefore, seen to approach with terror; and 
nuBi^ous devices are resorted to for evading the 
chances of being forced into a military life. Some 
apply to itinerant conjurers, or cunning women, who, 
for a small sum, pretend to charm the payers, and 
regulate their destiny according to their desires; 
others, with more chances of success, insure them- 
selves by the payment of a considerable sum to aa 
insurance company, which provides substitutes f«r 
the* peacefully disposed. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

^nS(ip^ Butcher* 8 Shop — Pythagorean Notions — PotUtry 

' *^MSk — Sage — HnglUh and Prench Bread — Book»eBer$* 

' Sh»p§ — Jl^ Tr^butien — NotuyM of Engliah Xdterature — 

, J7te Annuals — Provincial LUerature — Library of .an 

Amateur — A Patriotic Virtuoso — Original J^awing of 

'Poussin — The Poets Sarrazin and aegrais — Madams 

de SevignS — Anecdote ofHuet, Bishop ofAvranches — The 

Croeodilus Cadomenns. 

• In giviag the history c^ Tillage life in Normandy, 
J ong^t by no means to forget the butcher's shop. 
Tto important place, at our Tillage of Cormelles, was 
#penied erery Sunday morning, and at no other time, 
^'butcher living in a distant hamlet, and having to 
fisrve various other villages during the week. In 
thos^ di^sperately cold mornings wmch, in December 
|Hid January last, made us imagine ourselves at 
Sfotabei^en, while I was yet lying in bed, under a 
Vjbountain of clothes, speculating upon the pains I 
wBa to endure the moment I shomd rise — and, in 
ifviihf scmietimes debating with myself whether I 
ribould rise at all or not— an old womauK^ upon whom 
the eold seemed to have no more emSct than on a 
polar bear, used to arrive with the important, but 
disagreeable intelligence, that the man of beef and 
mnlSon was come. I often used to wonder that the 
fellow never got drunk on the Saturday night, which 
would sometimes have caused him to oversleep hin^ 
self on the Sunday. But it never happened: he 
was as r^^lar as dock-work, and I was compelled, 
whether I would or not, to sally forth in the snow. 

As the English, in Norman villages, never send 
their servants on those errands, lest carrion should 
sometimes be purchased for beef, I here met the 
<»ther ge]ltleme^ of the pUoe, with a number of honeit 



▼iUagers, male and female, wlio were assembled In 
order to cany off a portion of the god of the Brah« 
mins for their Sunday's dinner. The scene was hif U^T 
characteristic and amasingf. At the door was tethered 
the butcher's horse, that patient animal, which, iit 
enormous panniers, still depending from his sides, had 
borne thither the limbs of certain other animals, which 
we were about to derour ; and here and there, upon 
the floor, was a dog or cat, as fat as butter, and as 
fierce as a hyena, eagerly eating up the bits of meftt 
which had rallen from the block. In one comer of 
the room stood the bed of the '^ ancient dame, whose 
domicil it was;" and, at its foot, the tables upon 
whkh the whole camdl protisions of tho yiHaf e for 
a week to come, -^ legs of mutton, ronsdings of beef) 
and ribs of the wild boar,^-^were piled up in prolusionw 
Bolt upright before the block, stood the priest of tlstf 
sanguinary temple^ with knife in hand, itnd clad in 
oerulean blue, to denote, I imagine, his extraopdinfir]^ 
innocence; while all around were the worshspperSy 
talkii^ oyer the ai^drs of the yifiage, or of the natibli^ 
in a gM>d, rough, Norman jargon, with which the to" 
^age of merry old England was sometimes mingled; 
The old woman of the house inyariably claimed the 
priyilege of carrying home our beef, in order, it 
was supposed, to ^oy the pleasure of dipping hei* 
whiskers in a bumper 'of neat brandy, wnioh sit^ 
tossed off like a cup of tea, and this, too, before tiM 
cbarch bell had rung for mass in the moming. 

With occasional exceptions, the meat in &is put 
of Normandy is of an mferior quality, merer parti^ 
oidarly the nvtton, wMoh is generaHy as lean HJ^i^ 
tough as an old shoe. The beef axid yeal, though 
somewlwk superior, haye still an onanous appetfasee 
to 4^e eye, and sometimes gtye rise to yery unpleasiflt 
smpicionsL The pork, for the most part, is g^$ 
but it is by no means so plentiftil as the <olher Kiii^' 
of meat; and, eyen if it were, the least) Strvtis^ 
t9t99n on earth would ii»t like to Mto eAlk)|lf o9i 
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Mrk^ III walkiDg^ tfciimgh the strette <Hr Ca«D« 
Ffeiiaiie^ or any other larre town^ the ej« sometoiMt 
Msts upon a botcher's snep, the tight of which ie 
almost sufficient to render « man a Pythagorean ; 
for it would require no great stretch of imacination 
to fimey that the soul of one's graud&ther hai 
inhahited some of the bodies hel»re one, their physic 
ornomy is so strange and equivocal. In good earnest^ 
I nave almost been disgusted into a Brakminical vow- 
by the sight of the carcasses eif animals, which had 
evidently stood as much in need of a dinner during 
their lives, as any of the hungry wights whom they 
were fitted to regale after death. Moreover, instead 
of hiding these miserable remains from the light of 
day, as modesty would appear to oommand, the 
bwbebers, in general, have none of those Unen blinds 
wIi^bgIi their brethren of London oppose to the searcb* 
kif glances of Apollo, but leave legs and shoulders, 
withering and bmckening in the sun, in the nuNit 
barbarous manner. 

The poultry, on the other hand, is, in general, 
remarkablv fine; and fteah eggs are abundant and 
ehe«>. The milk, likewise, is exceedingly good ; and 
the butter, salt and fiesh, is of the most excellent 
mality. The bread, which is leavened Hke that of 
tlie ancient Jews, is, at first, disagreeable to strangers^- 
but the palate soon becomes reconciled to it, and it is 
then found to be extremely wholesome and good.* 
The punishment here inflioted on bakers found guiltr 
of aeUing short weight, or adolteratiBg dieir breaJ, 
being excessively severe, these crimes are so rare» 
tttfit a pound loaf of bread may, in general, be used 
as a pound weight, in case of neoessity, in order to 
aseertein the weight of any other article ; while the 
taste and the inuigintttieQ are not etfinded by the' 
favour of calcined bones, aimn, whiting, &a which 
eiM sonetiines detects in the brsad of London. Many 
ef the English, however, incapable of aocommodating 
liwir taete^to the bread of the oo«Btry» get a paonliar 
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tort prepared eoiprefirij for IkeaiselTes* aiid <;afit4 
Mnglish bread i which, being made with yeaJ^ h 
certainly lighter and more spongy than the Fr<iiich 
bread, though I question whether it be so wholesome* 
This, moreover, being what is yulgarly called " fancy 
bread," is not under the protection of the police ; so^ 
that people have to depend entirely on their baker*« 
conscience — a thing not always to be i^lied upon 
implicitly. It is remarkable enough, that, properly 
speaking, there are no biscuits in Normandy; and 
wsXy for the most part, the pastry is extremely poor*. 
The bakers pile up huge pyramids of loaves outside 
of their windows, as a kind of sign, where the flits 
and the dust of the streets repose upon them at 
pleasure, and render them very unfit for use. 

From the food of the body, I pass, by a very natural 
transition, to that of the mind. Booksellers, how'^ 
ever, are by no means so numerous as bakers, even 
in London ; which seems, notwithstanding, extremely 
likely to become, in the end, one vast magazine m 
printed paper: but in the cities of Normandy^ the 
venders of intellectual fare are remarkably few, apid 
ill supplied with books. Even in Caen, the most, 
literary city in the north of France, and celebrated 
for the distinguished writers it has produced ,or fos* 
tered, there, is not one bookseller possessing a good 
assortment of modem books : a fact which, in reuity* 
tells more strongly against the literary men of the place 
than against the tradesmen, who would assuredly pro- 
vide the articles if they were called for. M, Manoury* 
the oldest and best known bookseller of the- city» 
possesses, indeed, a very large collection of old works, 
among which I observed several which were rare and. 
valuable ; but he has no catalogue, and his books aro 
slovenly and confusedly piled up upon his shelves. 

For merely curious books I have no taste, but one 
has sometimes occasion to consult certain, authors^ B0t 
in ordinary circulatiou, and these one expects to find«> 
ia a public library, or among the stock <^ an extea^TSi 
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ilNllietlef^s shop. Being desirous, in th& course of tli« 
Winter, to refer to aevenil works of this kind, among 
Otiiers, to Zoega, De Origine et Usu Obeliscorumf 
Plftutinns's Systema Brahmanicum ; Jablonski's Pea^ 
thecm Egyptiacum ; Walchius's Parerga Academica / 
«nd Cressolius's Theatrum Veterum Sophistarumy-^ 
I, in the fbrst place, had recourse to the public library ; 
And, haring been unsuccessful there, I next tried tne 
shops : but, unless in private libraries, of which I 
^are no knowledge, there is not a single copy of one 
of these works in all Caen. Still, both M. Manoury 
«Bd M. Mancle, (who has moreover a reading room, 
and circulating librair,) have a great number of 
Valnable old books in their stock ; but their prices ar^ 
«xtraya^ant. Even French books,*ex:cepting the new 
<»iies, might be purchased much cheaper in London. 

The bookseller's shop where an Englishman would 
lie most at his ease, however, is that of M. Tr^utien^ 
Hear the Place Royale. Here the new works of anv 
degree of merit are immediately received : a large col« 
lection of novels and romances and periodicals are at the 
service of the ladies ; and most of the literary men of 
the city assemble of an afternoon, to talk over the news 
of the day, and discuss the merits of poets and philo- 
sophers. M. Trebutien himself, of whom I shall more 
4han once have occasion to speak in the course of 
this work, is a literary man of ability and learnings 
^rhose trani^ation of the New Arabian Nights, in 
three volumes octavo, must, by this time, I imagine, 
be pretty well known in England. Caen appears, in 
«ome measure, to be the foster mother of the Arabian 
Nights; for it was there that Galhuid, as M. Trebutien 
<obMrves, executed the greater part of his exquisite 
translation, while we owe to it the valuable supplement 
to Galland's labours. 

Of English books I have hitherto seen extremely 
few in Normandy. It is true that certain English 
authors, as Shakespeare, Byron, Sir Walter S^ott^ 
C^pbell, Moore, Wordsworth, &e. are reprinted fmd 
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mAdhk Puris ; biiti bendiSB that a Terr luge ]W«ypoi4i«< 
of those re{M*ints are paroh»»ed by the myriads of <nir 
eouatrymen residing^ in France, or find their wajr 
adnross the Channel, on account of their cheapness, I A 
not find that onr literature, in general, is either studied 
or valued sufficiently in this part of France. Ono 
oecaaionally meets with a person who, having spelled 
through two or three English books, imagines hmuidf 
entitled to be meny upon the defects of our groat 
authors, and sports Wh the holy and sublime con«- 
eeptions of Milton or Shakespeare, as the politioiaai 
of a pot-house discourse on the mysteries oi polittDv* 
I dare say, if ants ever joke, they make fine sport of 
the awkwardness <^ the elephant : the little never 
comprehend the great At the same time, thero art 
others among the French altogether superior to «• 
wretched a spirit of nationality; who understand well 
enough that, without disparaging their own great 
writers, they may taste the delights of a foreigii 
literature, and extend, as it were, their acquaintaiM» 
with the great spirits of the earth. The latter elasi 
is, in iact, every day becoming more nmnerous» in 
proportion as liberal principles, and a masculine taste;^ 
the fruits of the Revolution, gain ground ; while the 
other, of course, diminishes in the same proportion, 
along with the narrow and slavish notions wmoh still 
remain a blot on the glory of France. 

Among the English books which find most favoor in 
the eyes of the French are the annuals. Not only are 
the Literary Souvenir, the Friendship's Ofiering, tiko 
Keepsake, the Forget-me-not, the Gem, the Winter'a 
Wreath, the Juvenile Keepsake, &c. known im^ 
prized; but the choicest articles, and the finest plate% 
have been selected from them, (the former translated, 
and the latter retouched,) and published at Paris 19 
an annual called the Aibum BriUmnique, 
' The intellectual energies, however, of the Normana 
are sometimes consumed in the production of whal 
nay,perfai^he termed a provincial literature, la^irir 



jnMgiiwry in^HMkoe OF«r the affmu ^ tb w oity or 
firoviao^ wludi iqiipeani pr^digioiwly ridiculous to 
jotbir ]ii«n. ^Yury a0|^artni«pt» w^rj €i,tj, jmy^ om 
mgtit aluuMst aay, every town, bap its sepfirate hi^ 
teqr» lato wbich the ifrnfal A^&irs of the k^xgdom 
aipe cli»wn» head and ^ouldeiis^ in order to swell the 
Tolwao to the f iae demaadefd by the dignity of the 
iheoie., For exaBiple» the little city of 6t Lq, nifOia 
fnhioh th^ judieiow hiatoriwi of Nomandy might 
bestow a page, has its hiatoary swelled out to a voluxne 
in o^ayoy with va introductiHcy diseourse one third 
kwfor than the history itself s th^oi there are disserr 
Istioosy m^noirs, disco[«*8eB, notioes, &c. without 
niunber, and of no ofMrUily use> exoept to eonsun^ 
iuno and pap^r. For my own part, I have never 
been able to conceive the nature of that 4Hathnsia8in 
which iniables a npui to spend his whc^e life in 
gabbling, about the town in which he hi^pens to 
ttdst ; aikd still less the folly of those who encoursge 
him« It is mere iBU)e<»iity to. denominate such a 
lAaldish passion, psttriotUmi that sqau is a patri<^ 
who ben&ts, or ^udeavouvs to benefit, his country ; 
not ht who does his best to kiS^ pe<^le with ennui, 
nr, which is muoh worse, to r^uoe them to a lev^ 
in intellect with monks and nnns. J would not be 
' juidavstood by this to. condemn asane desiiw to investi- 
gate the history of past times; but that absurd passion 
lov small antiquities which, both in France and Eng- 
land, oeeupies ten thousand individuals who would 
lie mttoh better employed in cultivating their cabbsg^ 
l^arde^. 

One ftoe momii]^ last spring, I visited the library 
0f a M. Longefaamp, of the Bmb de Chanoines, at Caen, 
who has spent the greater part of his life, and con- 
ndottthle sums of money, in collecting together all the 
hooka, pam|^liiets» &c. which have been published on 
Mottnandy* Booh books as he could not purchase 
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he kad t1ie|wtienoe to vopj witli hit own h—Ai^ «ad 
I imagiiie, there could not he less than ft bimdivd 
▼olumes, largfe and small, of mannsoripts of tini ksai. 
Still a Tast number of works on Nonnaapdy wMS 
wanting, particularly thoso published in Engiand^ 
but, on the other hand, a great numb^ of the aM 
poets ; most, or aU of the modem poets ; and the inai|l 
distinguished of the prose writers of the provinoa^ 
were there. The gentleman likewise possesaed a 
huge collection of Faoetiie, many of which were a* 
rare and curious, that I regretted Dr Dibdin, or s a ma 
other bibliomaniac, was not there with me^ to eofi 
over the title-pages, and copy the dates. One of the 
greatest typographical rarities, however, in the wbala 
collection, was a Erench translation of Ariatotls'A 
Problems, in black letter; supposed to be the fifst 
book ever printed at Caen, but there is no date an 
the title-page. 

One of the most curious and cxtnuntlinary housea 
in Caen, however, is that of the amiable and w^ 
known antiijuarian, M. Pierre Aime Lair« This 
gentleman, whom I had met several times since my 
arrival in Normandy, had kindly invited me to hm 
house, and presented me with a copy of the varioua 
little works he had occasionally published. On tha 
morning of my visit, I found him at breakfast Ifia 
house, a large and commodious building on one oi tha 
branches of the Ome, is laid out as a picture gallaryi 
the waUs of every apartment being covered with 
paintings, drawings, and prints, illustrative of tiia 
nistory, antiquities, arts, and manners, of tiie Noiw 
mans. The most valuable artide in the colleetioais 
an original sepia drawing by Nicholas Poussin^ wh<^ 
as is well known, was a native of this province. Tha 
subject is the Adoration of the Magi ; and it is treated 
with that force, freedom, and originality, which one 
would expect to find in a work of Poassin. Fram 
two or three absurdities, however, into which almost 
every painter <hP Holy Families has fidleUf tlua-pieaa 
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4f PoatBiir is ttoC free : the stable o# the Kasirefttt 
Ibb» whiohy fifvm the Scripture namtive, we jiidg^ 
■mst have been a very wretched phice, is bransfoimei 
ist^ a grand struotore, witii fluted cf^umns ; Joseph, 
tiie- husbaud of the Yirgpin, is represented as at leaat 
cightT years of age ; and the infant Christ, not one 
day old, and who should therefore have been made to 
mppettr unconsoiotts of what was passing, is seated 
upright on the Virgin's lap, looking with much int^ 
vest and intelligence at the old Persian flre-wonhip- 
pm« The other parts of the picture are magnificent. 
The anxious, instinctiTe, yet almost doubting devo* 
tion of the Wise Men ; the sheer wonder of the by- 
standers ; the perfect nonchalance of the camel-driverS 
aad slares in tne back ground ; with the cam^ them* 
selres, and other oriental characteristics, are dashed 
«ff witii felicitous energy. 

Of the other works of art in this curious cabinet, 
the portraits of four of the mistresses of Louis XIV. 
are the most striking. These portraits once belcmged 
to the poet Segrais, a natire of Caen, who spent much 
of his time in the profligate court of the Grand 
lionarque, but returned to spend the evening of his 
^^ and die in his native dt^. If the portraits are 
fidthftil Ukenesses, Louis's mistresses, like his wigs, 
had more bulk than beauty to boast of; being, in fact, 
nothing more than fine, plump, voluptuous looking 
women, possessing none of those airy, spiritual graces 
whieh have sometimes shed a kind of glory over 
Mies of their profession, and blinded very grave and 
sober historians. 

One of the apartments of this patriotic virtuoso is 
dedicated to the poets Sarrazin and Segrais, men who 
once thought themselves secure of immortality, though 
liMir verses and their wit are already on the threshold 
of oblivion. Here, in the literary chamber of M. Lair, 
however, their fiime appears as fi*esh as ever. On the 
Widla we see their portraits, dingy engravings in the 
'lM»d manner of the old French engravers j and on the 



wwiliol-piece o^Hsejrre their work9» 9av ne«t fi^^itel% 
4he affeel of the gratitude aad reflf«et of their towm 
mm, Near tiie portraits are spedmene of the baad? 
writioff of these Ninrmaii baros^ aa well as ,of that 
leaniea Thebao, Memufe, who eonuaented Diogfexuf 
Laertios, and was the mend of Segrais. On the ssfloe 
wall is the portrait of aiM^ther niUiFeof Caev^iiliistrioitf 
for his various erudition, and for numerous worto 
BOW more frequently quoted than read; X B»ean Hu<^ 
Bishop of Ayranohes. Hespecting this portrait) M, 
X«ir related to me an anecdote, which may perhaps 
be worth repeating. When it was tot puhUsbed» 
Huet's fame, it semns, was not sufficient to vm» a 
demand for his likeness, and the artist appeared to lie 
in danger of losing his labour. But the man who hai 
but one string to his bow will never make aJgure or a 
fortune in this world : the name of Huet was ei»aedi&r|f» 
the plate, and that of St Exuperius,,the i^naginary first 
Bishop of Bayeux, inserted in its place ; whi^ bei^f. 
done, the portrait, now become tluit of a saint» had a 
great run, sad amply repaid the double ingenuity rf 
ihe eagvaver. So the honest people of France, w^ 
see, who scorned to give their money for the effigies 
of a learned and virtuous contemporary, were deluded 
into a good action, as, of old, children were sedaosd 
into taSdng physic, by having the brixn of the cap 
honied over hy well meaning unposture, 

Madame de Sevigne, as the reader, no doulM^ j* 
avrare, was not a native of Normandy ; but, having kt 
her Letters said complimentary things of Caen> «he 
is one of those individuals whom the pet^pje of d^ 
admire. I myself expect to be some day or anoth^ 
enumerated among the patrons of this gialef ul Af^ 
pleasant city, for I have many things to say in i^ 
favour; but then, I am neither a countess nor a cetf^^ 
which may make some difference. In the chamb^ 
which M. Lair has consecrated to the memory of tbiP 
immortal gc^ip, are the portraits of the lady and h^ 
daughter, wi^ views ef Les, B<odb«r8^ and4lie <^^^ 
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eksitetkux of tbe family. Tb« mother was a much 
finer, as well as more able woman, than the daughter ; 
laid the costume in which she is represented is infi* 
nitely more becomings, — ^that of the latter exposing the 
besom in a manner not at all consonant with mod«m 
ideas of delicacr. There is also a leaf or two of lanrel, 
fHiisked freifti the phmtalions of I^es Rochers, in BiiW 
tany, the family seat of the Seyign^, and specimens of 
the handwriting of the countess, her daughter, and her 
grandaughter. The first is masculine, the second less 
so, and the third still less so than the second. Th^se 
literary relics, however trifling they may seem, have 
an ^interest and a yalue for ks many as hunger and 
Airst after renown, since they are a species of lii^ 
Jbetween us and the illustrious dead. 

The other articles of this curious eolleetion have aU 
« degree of interest, which might, perhaps, justify a 
SBKH*e extended notice — more particularly a cast €i' 
ike portions of a fossil crocodile, dug out of the 
miarriss of Allemagne, and denominated by naturalists 
we croeodibis cadomemis; but Caen lias so many 
things demanding attention, that it is impossible to 
bestow a great deal of space upon each* We were 
•eoompanied through the yarious apartments by the 
obliguig antiquary himself, by a Mr Burke, and 1^ 
tiM Count Pierre de Reyedin, a Venetian gentleman, 
who had yisited England, ^oke English with consi- 
derahle facility, and was loud in his praises of our 
eouatry. M. Lair is a plain but pleasant looking man, 
who appears to be extremely wdl informed, and is 
dittinguished for the suayity of his manners in his 
iateroourse both wi^ his own countrymen and with 
Amigners. It is to him, in fact, that most strangers, 
desirous of seeing the curiosities of Caen, apply ; and 
I certainly am not acquainted with any person better 
calculated to perform so troublesome an of&ce ; sinoe^ 
in addition to a perfect knowledge of the localities, 
he possesses a degree of politeness, which no importu* 
gky «f iagratltaae af^ars competwt to destroy* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sotpiialof Caen — Abbey avx Ikams — Feter Warde — CSih» 
raeter of the Patiente — AnatonuaU Mueeum — Tower ^ 
the Aliief — Tomb of Queen Matilda — Admirable Panora^ 
mic Vieio of Caen — Absurd Idea of the Picturesque — The 
Subterranean Chapel — Ducarel and Dr JDibdin — History 
€f Matilda's Tomb, 

In risiting the Hospital of Caen, which now oooii* 
pies the ancient convent of the Ahhey anx Dames, or 
of the Trinity, I was accompanied hy Mr O'Rom^bs^ 
a young Irish medical student, long resident at Caen. 
In approaching the huilding from the Rue des Ch«i 
noines, one of the pleasantest streets in the <ntv, and 
therefore chiefly inhabited by the English residettto) 
I observed that the lower portion of the western 
tower was new ; and my companion, whose duties 
brouopht him every day to the hospital, described to 
me the painful and dangerous process by which tlM 
decayed stones were extracted from the wall to malio 
room for the new ones, while very little violenoe^ 
perhaps, would have brought down the whole tow«r 
upon the heads of the workmen. When repairs of 
this kind are effected in an ancient building, it would 
require very little expense or ingenuity to cause tke 
new portions to harmonise with the old, by washing 
them over with a gray preparation, or by covmng 
them with the paper coloured cement Something^ 
this sort is absolutely requisite, to prevent th«t shodi: 
which the eye receives from a medley of novelty md 
antiquity, and which causes one to regard a noble 
«tructure in the same light as 

" A patched dog-hole, eked with ends of walL** 

I particularly remarked the mean and disagree^bli 
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ttfect of these ^iiUinfifa vp of the breaches of time in 
Talbot's Tower at Falaue, where the gray, stonib^ 
beaten masonry of the fifteenth century is brought 
mto startling contrast with a bit of " iq>ick and span 
n0W " construction of yesterday. Not that I think 
an old wall better than a new one, but that one hatea 
to see this January and May sort of an union, OTen 
in stone and mortar. 

The Abbey of the Trinity, being still a nunnery,* 
as well as an hospital, is surrounded by high walls, 
and iron gates, ana a soldier constantly stands sentinel 
at the entrance. Having passed these gates, wo 
(vossed to a wide court, formed on one side by a wing 
of the boildinff, and on the other sides by a series of 
QBl4iouses and offices. Coming up to the door of tha 
eonrenty we touched the beU, ana the door, opening 
Ify i^risigs, admitted us into a spacious entranceJialj, 
where we found a nun sitting behind a grated window, 
who gave us directions where to find our guide. 

The gentleman who performed the office of cicerone 
lor us, was one of the surffeons of the establishment, 
an Englishman, and an old acquaintance of my conw 
jHsnion. The first ward into which we entered waa 
one of those apartments appropriated to military inT»- 
lids, who seemed, from all that I could observe, to bo 
by fiur the most numerous class of sick.. It was a 
room about one hundred and fifty feet long, along the 
centre of which ran two rows of wooden pillars. On 
eadi side were the beds, with the foot towards the 
eentre of the apartment. They were, perhaps, somo> 
what too diose to each other, and, consequendy, too. 
numeroua; but they impeared to be neat and clean. 
Thwe are four wards of this size ; two for men, and 
two for women« 

* I bare not been able to ascertain exactly the number of 
prisons of tlds sort wbicb are found in France, but they mutt 
sdll be very considerable. The life of a nun, which appears 
so tranquil and holy to the ignorant, is the most wretched, and 
i»tffte^ the kaal pure, that cfn ifeU l»e ivagined. 
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When we entefred tike female ward^ wheM ilBM9^ 
#ete numbers confined to their bed, we had a apaci* 
men of the soeial qualities of the ladies ( for nwammam 
Toices were busy on all sides in banishing aifenM 
and its offspring ennui. These yast apartaMBts mn 
warmed by immense pipes, which pierce tlie bnildin|f' 
from bottom to top, and by fires Kindled in atQTes» 
which convey their smoke to these pipes. Avound 
the fire was a cluster of women, young and old, 
ensued in the universal occupation of making laoe^' 
in which many of those in the beds, or sitting beai^ 
them» were likewise employed. Here were sicknesB 
4nd misery manufacturing ornaments lor beauty mad 
youth. The soldiers, on the other hand, whose biui* 
liess it is to kill and be killed, as Voltaire observte^ 
to get their living, were playing at cards arMind th«ir 
fire ; while others, farther advanced in oon valesoeBoe^ 
but equally disposed to be idle, were pitching eousp 
like children, under the piaazas below, reminding Me, 
^ry strongly, of the lasy'old inmates of Greenwii^ 
Hospital, h)ttnging about BUckheath or Qreenwich 
PUrk, reading novels, or, as Moore «ay8» '^s^ping 
beer in the sun.** 

The number of sick at this time in the ho^itel 
Was about three hundred; but, during the winter^ ther 
had been far more numerous, — nearly six hundred^ 
I believe ; though the only complaint^ perhaps^ andar 
which the majority were labouring, was the want of 
food and fire-wood. Even such of the poor aa .wew 
not attacked by disease, Were invited, in the scinwv 
Weather, to warm themselves, and take soup dai]^,at 
t)ie hospital ; and thus, in all probability, the livea^of 
many were saved. Every care seema to be taken of 
those who take refuge here; the whole bnildinr 
being extremely neat, clean, and well ventil8^e£ 
Nevertheless, in passing through the fever wardb^ X 
observed a heavy cadaverooa scent» as if death if ere 
already in the room. 

The clean linen, for the flick, Is wanned beforo it it 
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pat on, in nice clean little brazen ovens, placed, for 
tiie sake of economy, over the large fires wnich warm 
tlie water for the baths. These oaths, which are on 
tito ground floor, in a suite of apartments occupying 
tiie north wing of the building, are rauged in a double 
row along the centre of the room. These rows are 
separated from each other merely by two large brass 
pipes, kept very clean and bright, which conyey the 
cold and not water. Out of these main pipes spring 
up others, in the shape of a swan*s neck and bead, 
which, being turned over the baths, pour out the 
water, the one hot and the other cold, in the greatest 
profusion. Besid^ these, there are steam and shower 
oaths, admirably contrived. In fact, I question, whe- 
tber a more important or better regulated establish- 
ment of the kind can be found in any provincial town, 
even in England* 

There is a small anatomical museum attached to 
l^e hospital, which contains several very curious 
skeletons, both of men and the inferior animals. 
Among others, there are the skeletons of a frog, a 
sparrow, a monkey, and a hnman glutton ; together 
with the stomach of the last-mentioned animal, of 
prodigious size. There is likewise an infant of mon* 
strons formation, preserved in spirits, which looks as 
horrible as any tiimg unnatural can look, and mi^ht, 
periiaps, puzzle the science of M. Geofiroy 8t Hilaire, 
or of M. Le Sauvage ; though the latter gentleman 
assures me, that he has explained the laws of nature 
which regulate or misregulate " all that," 

Neither that portion of the buildiufif, which is 
inhabited by the nuns, nor the church, which is sup- 

red to form a part of the convent, can be entered 
men. However, our obliging cicerone obtained 
from the lady abbess the key of the great central 
tower, which, though really forming a portion of the 
ehnrefa, is not re^urded its too holy for the male 
Vsoiety of human nature, — so i^ioe are the distinctions 
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of superstition. In makings onr way towards tbis 
tower, we crossed a small court, snrronnded entirely 
by portions of the church and of the convent, and 
beheld in the northern wall two extremely little doors, 
the one of which led to the place of our destination, 
and the other, over which were the words *' ChapeUe 
S&uterraine" to the crypt beneath the choir. Into 
this, it was thought the nuns wonld not permit us to 
descend ; so we took the other rotite, and, opening 
the mysterious4ooking little door, ascended a narrow^ 
dark, winding stair, such as Mrs Radcliffe descritws 
in her romances, until we reached a smaU gaHery, 
just wide enough to allow one person to squeeve 
himself along between the pillars and the walL 

From this gallery we obtained a yiew of the wboie 
church, — excepting a small portion then undergoing 
repairs, and therefore divided off by a temponoy 
partition of boards, — even of that part which belongs 
exclusively to the fsar sisterhood, and is enclosed wiui 
thick curtains. One solitary nun was there at her 
devotions: she was on her knees, her hands were 
dasped upon her breast, an J her face was turned 
towards the totnb of Queen Matilda, the foundress of 
the abbey, which stands in the centre of the choir. 
Her j^yer was inaudible ; her form was, for some 
time immovable ; and I looked down upon her with 
a degree of pity not unndngled with respect. The 
church was still and silent as the grave, except that 
the wind occasionally shook the ancient casements, 
and moaned along tne aisles. At length, the nun' 
arose, in an awkward scrambling manner, from her 
knees, and left the church, without appearing con- 
scious that she had been overlooked. 

The ffallery where we stood overhangs that part 
of the choir in which the altar, removed or destroyed 
during the Revolution, had originally been placed; and 
f^m thence we could see those grotesque capitals 
which surmount the pillan of the rotunda, and wmeh,- 



I 
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aceoMxig to M. d'Anisy,* were anciently oonceftleil by 
the omaments or accompaniments of the altar : these 
capitals have, instead of foliafj^e, human fiitces, swans, 
and other Urds, monsters, and animals of yarious 
kinds, sculptured upon them ; and, among the rest, a 
head, whicn the above mentioned author supposes to 
be that of William the Conqueror. On the walls are 
scTeral naintingfs, representing sacred subjects, some 
of which appeared to possess considerable merit The 
pavement of the choir is formed of small diamond- 
i^ped slabs of black and white marble, alternating 
with each other. 

I«eaving this gallery, we ascended in darkness, by 
the narrow staircase above commemorated^ towards 
the summit of the tower, guiding ourselves by a rope 
which ran up along the centre of the turret. We 
had to cross some portion of the roof of the church 
during this ascent ; and I looked, but in vain, for the 
place where my worthy predecessor, Dr Dibdin, 
narrowly escaped breaking his neck, an action which 
he relates in mock heroics, in his affected but amusing 
Travels. The building, however, was a manufactory 
when the doctor visited Normandy, and has since 
undergone man^ repairs, and been restored to its 
origiual destination. 

When we had fairly reached the roof of the tower, 
we enjoyed a noble view of Caen and its vicinity, the 
whole city, and the country for several miles round, 
being stretched out before us like a map. Every 
street, every church, nay, every private house, could 
be distinctly seen from uiis place, together with the 
various roads branching off from iJie city, tow;ards 
Bayeux, Villiers, Falaise, and Rouen, and the nume- 
rous snudl villages with which the whole countnr 
round is thickly studded. The abbey church of St 

Traaiktioii, p. 111. 
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Btienne, the fonndation of William the Conqneror,. 
towering: aloft at the other extremity of the city, 
seemed but a stone's throw distant ; and one might 
almost fancy that the nuns of the one establishment 
could converse, from this position, with the monks of 
the other. The finest object, however, in the whole 
prospect, was the Ome, one of those roads which, 
according to the admirable expression of Pascal, move 
beneath the traveller, and bear him, without any 
effort of his own, upon' his journey. This river, 
flowing from south to north, divides ere it approaches 
the city into two branches, and, meeting again a little 
below the town, forms an island, upon which a large 
portion of Caen is built The valley of the Ome 
IS the only part of the view in which any patches 
of wood are discoverable, excepting the park of the 
convent immediately beneath our feet, as it were, in 
which there was a small grove, now beginning to put 
forth its leaves. 

Compared with the view from the tower of the 
cathedral of Coutanus, the promenade at Avranches, 
or Talbot's tower at Falaise, this prospect is, of course, 
poor; but, in summer, when all the surrounding 
plains are covered with the rich verdure of the young 
corn, and when every tree and bush within the circle 
of the horizon have put on their summer garb, it 
is certainly not wholly destitute of charms.* What 
Mr Cohen, however, could be dreaming of when he 
talked of any landscape in this neighbourhood which 
would have delighted the '* old masters," is more than 

* Dr Dibdin, after baving had the "noble ambition'* to 
aacend to the top of this tower, and approach the " starry vault,** 
for which he triumphs over Ducarel, — who, however, did not 
dimb up, merely b^use he was not allowed to do so, — comes 
down again, and there's an end of it. He might have discovered, 
without climbing to the top of the tower, that the site of the 
abbey was good ; which is all he says upon the subject. 
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I can conjecture. * Except the little woody promon- 
tory at Mondeville, which is a gem in its way, but too 
small to make any figure at a distance, there is nothings 
in the neighbournood of Caen deserving the name of 
landscape, unless, indeed, we use the term to express 
any wide extent of country. 

Immediately under the walls of the convent are 
the gardens, in which we remarked that one of the 
flower-beds, which were surrounded by borders of 
dwarf box, was shaped like a heart, to intimate, I 
suppose, that the inmates of that prison had not for- 
gotten they possessed one. From the elevated position 
we now occupied, we could see very distinctly into 
that portion of the abbey which is sacred to the fair 
sisterhood themselves ; but none of them made their 
appearance, though we saw several walking under the 
piazzas, on the profane side of the walls. 

Descending from the neighbourhood of the ^ starry 
vault," as Dr Dibdin would say, we next demanded 
the permission of the nuns to visit the crypt, or 
** subterranean chapel," as they are pleased to call 
it, and were more successful than Ducarel was, when 
monks and nuns were in their glory in France. The 
Revolution appears to have been a great teacher of 
genuine civility and politeness, as well as of other 
useful lessons ; for a ^' lady abbess " would now no 
more think of refusino^ a respectable foreigner permis- 
sion to enter a chape), than she would of swallowing 
her crucifix and beads. The voice of public opinion 
is now heard, even in convents; and, if they have not 

* '* After leavinff Caen,** savs be, " the traveller will not fiul 
to linger on the little hill whicn he ascends Just after passing by 
the first crucifix. Here he enjoys a lovuy prospect, suck as 
delighted the old masters, ' A little farther on, he talks of the 
views being iree from all *' traces of work-shops and manufac- 
tories, or meir pollution ;'* and sap that, from this distance, 
" the city assumes a character of quiet monastic opulence, com- 
forting the eye and the mind." 
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the fear of God before their eyes, they hare at least 
that of the pubUc press, — whic^ produces some good 
among them. 

To the subterranean chapel we descended by the 
light of a hmtem, which our guide, who seemed 
pretty well acquainted with the locai, carried before 
us. On entering the chapel,* we could at first see 
nothing, excepting the candle itself; but our eyes, 
accommodating themselves quickly to the obseuritj^ 
which surrounded us, walls, pillars, and capital]^ 

* As that learned and able antiquary, Dacaiel, whmn my 
amusing predecessor, Dr Dibdin, continually abuses and copies, 
eould not obtain permission to examine this ciypt, his French 
translator undertakes to ^ive a description of it m a note, and 
adds a lithographic drawmff, by which a still more exaggerated 
idea of the place is conyevM, than that insinuated in the letter- 
press. This crypt, or cnapel, was dedicated to St Benedict, 
but is more frequently denominated ^ The Tomb of Queen 
Matilda." ** The arcnitecture," says M. d'Anisy, is extremelw 
eUgoMt. Thirty-six columns, with capitals singularly yariedy 
appear to support the roof; and a kind of stone divan, which I 
dia not perceive, runs round the whole chapeL The altar is 
modem ; for on one of the stones which compose it, the name of 
Montmorency is still legible. In a hdlow m the southern wall 
the bones dug up in the chapter of the abbey are deposited, with 
the following inscription : — - ' Bones found in the ancient chapter 
of the Ladies of the Trinity, and deposited here on the 4th of 
March, 1818.' In one of the stone coffins, the bones, cro sses ^ 
and veils pf two abbesses, were found. The threads of the Hnen, 
and even the leather of the. shoes, were well preserved, as wen 
likewise certain branches of laurel which had been depoaittd 
with the bodies ; but the bones themselves were of the darkest 
lilac colour, and covered with small crystals of phosphate of 
lime. A small ball of amber, or succinum, which ornamented 
Hda cross of one of the abbesses, had assumed the yellow colour of 
resinous quartz. In making excavatiwis in this ancient clu|>ter» 
two gold rings were likewise discovered, which were flat en the 
inside and rounded on the out. On the interior of one of thaw 
rings were two Y's interlaced ; and on the other the same letter 
reverasd, widi a heartjpierced with arrows, and the letters J> 
and C interlaced."-^ See D'Aaisy'i TranUatum ^ JDhicartl, 
p. 118—120 Note, 
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«tarted» as it were, out of the dariniess, and we hegan 
to perceive the form and structure of the place. Both 
the accounts of it I had read, and the engravings 
idiich I had seen, as is very generally the case, had 

fiven me an extremely exaggerated idea bf this crypt, 
t is very little larger, or more imposing in appear* 
ance, t^uui a good coalK^llar ; and, except that there 
are a number of small pillars, an old stone altar, now 
ao longer used, I beueve, for religious purposes, 
and the broken remnants of two or three stone 
coffins, one might yery easily mistake it for a wine 
vault. The piBars, which are, I think, thirty-six in 
number, are small, not more than two feet nine 
inches in circumference, some, perhaps, beinff a little 
inoi«, and others less. The capitals, in the same 
grotesque style as those above in the choir, are 
roug^y wrought, and there are no two resembling 
<each other. A faint light descends into this vault, 
through an aperture in the western wall, but merely 
•ufficient to bewilder the eye. I could not fancy, 
with Dr Dibdin, that I saw the shade of the royid 
foundress of the abbey flitting about in the darkness; 
•as I should hope that Matild^ whether dead or alive, 
would have the good taste to keep herself out of this 
hole, intended in reality, perhaps, to contain the wine 
with which she and her £ur Benedictines regaled 
^emselves after dinner. 

Both the church, and the convent attached to it, 
were erected as an expiation for the crime of marry- 
ing within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. 
The Duke of Normandy was too powerful a prince 
to be ordered to separate from his wife; but the 
Pbpe, before whom tne affair had somehow or other 
been brought, was too politic to pass over the matter 
entirely, and ordered the j^ilty couple to erect each 
a religious edifice, into which a number of idle people 
of both sexes might retire, and live at their ease. 
This was done ; and the Abbey aux Dames, and the 
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Abbey of St Etienne are the monuments of the Pope's 
cunningf, and the Duke*8 capability of spending 
money. The former of these edifices is said to have 
been erected in 1066, the year in which the conquest 
of Enfl^land was achieved. Sixteen years afterwards, 
when the coffers of her husband had been replenished 
hy the wealth of England, the conyent was munir 
ficently endowed by Matilda,* who, dying on the 
2d of November, in the following year, was buried in 
the middle of the choir of the church, at the distance 
of a few paces from the principal altar. 

In this tomb the bones of Matilda remained in 
peace, until the year 1562, when the Huguenots, or 
Calvinists, of Caen, were seized, like the Iconoclasts 
of old, with a passion for opening coffins and destroy- 
ing sculpture. These honest people, having, in the 
warmth of their zeal, torn the body of the Conqueror 
of England from its narrow house, next proceeded to ' 
umcoffin the mortal remains of his Queen. The lady 
abbess in vain entreated them, with prayers and 
tears, to spare the ashes of the foundress of the con- 
vent; the Huguenots regarded her as a wretched 
idolatress, pleading for her gods, among whom, pei^ 



* Matilda lierself was the first abbess, and Ocilia, her eldest 
daughter, was the second. None but ladies of noble blood could 
be admitted into this convent, the annual revenue of which, in 
DucareVs time, was estimated at 70,000 livres. This abbey was 
likewise regarded as a fortress in former times, and contained a 
gari^ison, the captain of which enjoyed a salary of nearly one hun- 
dred crowns, or six hundred livres, per annum. How the nuns 
were protected from this garrison, we are not informed ; but it 
was a Rtrange idea to quarter soldiers in a convent, where none 
but ladies of ** noble blood" were admitted. Some traces of the 
fortifications were still visible in 1767. At the same period there 
were five convents, six monasteries, and three hospitals, besides 
several other religious establishments, at Caen. Many of these 
causes of national b^gary and misery were swept away by the 
Revolution ; and a great many nuns of the present day think it 
necessary to be useful to the coivammiity. * , ^ 
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lutps, they ima^ned that WiUiau aad Matilda were 
-WMOMated; rad, luBfiiig orerthrown the royal sar- 
oophagfiu, dashed to pieces the statue which had 
surmounted it. This Deing* done, they next opened 
the coffin, and examined the remains of the dead. 
The sig^ht of the mouldering hones and lifeless dust 
brought them to themselves. Their fury died away ; 
and the hody seems to have heen suffered to occupy 
its coffin in peace. 

An individual among the rebels, observing, upon 
one of the fleshless fingers of the Queen, a gold nng, 
set with a sapphire, took it off, and presented it to 
the lady abbess, Anne de Montmorency, who accepted 
and preserved it ; and afterwards gave it to her father, 
the Baron de Oonti, Constable of Fftmce, when he 
•accompanied Charles IX. to Caen, in 1563. Some 
years after these events, the fragments of this tomb 
were collected, and placed together in the manner 
in which they were seen in the time of Ducarel. 

The subsequent history of this roval tomb may 
not, perhaps, be thought unworthy of being related. 
In 1793, the bones of Matilda were a second time 
unhoused, not indeed by heretics as before, but by 
men animated with political rage and a wild detes- 
tation of every thing royal. When this storm also, 
the most terrible and suutary which the history of 
human nature records, was over, the inhabitants of 
Caen again began to recall their ancient affections ; 
and hopes being entertained that the ** capsula plum- 
bea,*' in which the Queen's ashes had been enclosed 
in 1707, might have escaped the researches of the 
king-haters of 1793, the Count de Montlivault, pre- 
fect of Caen, and the bishop of Bayeux, caused new 
researches to be made, but with views very different 
from those of their predecessors. Having raised two 
or three flags in the pavement of the choir, directly 
over the spot where it was supposed the ashes had 
been deposited, they discovered a stone coffin five feet 
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four inches lon^^ twfAve ittches deep, and from twdre 
to twenty inches broad, French measare, in which 
the leaden box allnded to in the ancient inscription^ 
which had excited the search, was found enclosed. 
By the side of tins box there was ako found a portion 
of the frontal bone oi a sknll, enveloped in aromatic 
herbs, and carefully wrapped up in a piece of linen 
still in g^ood presenration. The leaden box itself, 
moreover, contained seyeral bones, in yarious stages 
of decomposition, which, haying been closely exa^ 
mined by seyeral distinguished anatomists, were 
declared to have belcmged to a woman of Queen 
Matilda's sice* No doubt being now entertained 
respecting the genuineness of the bones, they were 
replaced in the leaden box, together with a small 
glass tube, hermetically sealed, containing the process- 
verbal of the discovery, after which the whole was 
aeided up again. A new tomb, resembling that which 
had been destroyed during the Revolution, was now 
constructed ; and the tumulary black maii»le, bearing 
the original inscription in Norman characters, which 
had Ik^ preserved and deposited for greater safety 
in the church of St Etienne by M. Lair, was brought 
and placed over it.* 

* Lecband^ d*Aiuiy*t TrmUhaion ofJOueard, p. 116—118. 
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The Bon Sauveur — Treatment of the Intone — Schcol of the 
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Facihty of Frocuriru/ Subjects — Besurrection Men — Be- 
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Onb of the most useful and important establish- 
meata in France is the Bon Sauveur at Caen, whieh 
18 at once a vast lunatic asylum, a school for the 
instroctioa of the deaf and dumb, and an ordinary 
smninary for the education of ladies. This institntttm 
is at present under the directi<m of the Abb6 Jamet, 
and about one hundred nuns, who devote their time, 
and whatever talents they ma^ possess, to the service 
of the unfortunate, — which is certainly much better 
than mewing themselves up in cloisters to play with 
rosaries, or die of chlorosis or ennui. 

About the middle of last March I visited the Bon 
Sauveur, in companv vrith the cur^ of Cormelles, an 
old acquaintance of the Abbe Jamet, tiiough not a 
Jesuit. I found the abb6 to be a plain man, with a 
fox-coloured wig, and countenance expressive of an 
extraordinary degree of shrewdness, though by no 
means disagreeame. He received us very politely; 
and, being engaged with a stranger who had just 
called on nim upon business, commissioned one of the 
nnns to oonJut^ us round the establishment. The 
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baildings are irnmense, oorisrii^y aoeordiag^ to the 
computation of M. Lamoroux, fifteen acres of iffrouad, 
•—a space larger than that occupied by the base of 
the ^reat pyramid. The principal structure — of 
reg^ular and elegant architecture — presents its long 
white facade towards the meadows of the Ome, and 
is visible from the Cours de la Reine, from the 
upper part of Vancelles, and from the road to 
Allemagne^ Numerous smaller edifices, appropriated 
to various uses, cluster, as it were, about the principal 
building, and altogether form a sort of little town, 
inhabited by bakers, brewers, shoemakers, washer- 
women, &c. where every thing consumed in the 
establishment is manufactured. 

The greater part of the principal building is occupied 
by the insane, who, as far as we could conjecture from 
appearances, are carefully and humanely treated. Thick 
loity walls divide the edifice into two parts, of which 
the one is appropriated to women, and the other to men. 
The patients are divided into classes, according to the 
symptoms of their disorder, or the peculiar form in 
which it manifests itself; and these classes are again 
subdivided according to the different amount of the 
pensions they pay. Some individuals have a house, 
with a small garden, entirely to themselves ; others 
a single apartment; others have neatly ftimished 
chambers ; and all are said to have the power to be 
alone when fatigued with society, and to return to 
company when solitude becomes irksome to them. 
All, however, have proper keepers, who never quit 
them, but endeavour, by mildness and attention, to 
render their unhappy condition as little miserable as 
possible. The number of these keepers of course 
varies according to circumstances. Two physicians 
daily visit the establishment; and the nuns, whose 
care and attention are infinitely more valuable than 
physic, watch at oflce over the patients and their 
keepers. Every where we saw evident proofs that 
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it was women ^who had the principal share in the 
management of this institution ; for neatness, clean* 
liness, elegance, and a rigid attention to decorum, 
reigned throughout. The hedchamhers are ligh^ 
large, lofty, and airy rooms, oyerlooking the gardens, 
and commanding a yiew of the fine green meadows 
of the Ome, of the Cours de la Reine, and of the hill 
of Allemagne. These apartments are hoarded and 
papered, quite in the English way, and both the beds 
and the windows haye fine white curtains. Two 
small apartments at the east end of the building form 
the wardrobe of the ladies, where their bonnets^ 
shoes, and linen, are kept in nice clean deal armoireg, 
always under lock and key. The sheets, table linen, 
&c. which were shewn us by the nun, were beautifully 
dean, and the- caps, frills, collarettes, handkerchief^ 
&c. were done up with as much taste and care as if 
they had been designed for the most sane of the 
ladies without. It being a fine day, several of the 
unfortunate beings were walking about in the garden, 
the greater number in mournful silence, thou^ some 
seemed to be busy in chattering to each other or to 
themsdyes* In winter and in rainy weather, they 
walk in long, airy corridors, oyerlooking the gardens, 
where we saw one poor. lady whose only symptom 
of insanity was that she thought herself a duchess I 
We did not yisit the quarter appropriated to the male 
patients. 

The number of persons at this time confined here 
was three hundred ; but the names of eighty more 
were already inscribed in the list of candidates for 
admission, and it was expected that in the course of 
another month, or at least as soon as apartments 
could be vgot ready for their reception, the number 
would be increased to four hundred. When entirely 
completed, it is calculated that the establishment will 
contain accommodations for six hundred inmates. 
At ihiB period the number of male and female patients 
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was nearhr e^uaL It k said that a comideroMe 
wmifoer of iadividuals have left the institution per- 
fectly restored to their reason ; but, as a list is no dooht 
icept of all such individuals, it would have beeu no 
dimcult matter to have stated the exact amount. 

From thii. melancholy portion of the «<itablu.hm«iit, 
-^hich we were very glad to quit, we repaired to the 
achool-room, where uxe deaf and dumb are imbued 
with the elements of human knowledge. The apart- 
ment into which we were first conducted was that in 
which the girls were taught, where two nuns carried 
4>n simultaneously the business of instruction. Chairs 
were placed for us, and a pretty mute ran and placed 
jnats for our feet The number of the girls, who 
were of all ages between seven and eighteen, appeared 
to be about thirty: each of them wore a brown 
Holland pinafore, and a species of nightcap, which, 
at first sight, gave them the air of Wng invalids; 
but the idea was quickly dispelled by a glance iat their 
rosy faces. 

The room, which might be about forty feet long, 
' was lined to a considerable height with boards painted 
black, upon which the girls were all employed, when 
we entered, in writing with chalk, the nuns looking 
on, and dictating by signs. The first things whicE 
struck us were the elegance of the handwriting, the 
oorrectness of the orthography, and the nq>idity with 
which their fingers moved along the waU. The nun 
whom we first addressed, now requested us to put 
some question to one of the girls, who was at oace 
the prettiest and the cleverest pupil in the schooL 
The cur6 inquired, *' Who was Moses ?" and the nun 
interpreted his query to the ^1. I suspect, from 
the nature of the education they receive, that this 
was one of the easiest questions which could have 
been thought of; but it was the first that suggested 
itself and answered the purpose very well. The girl 
first wrote out the query, and then added undemeaA 
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the following^ repl^ to it : ^ Moses was a man who 
had been exposed m infancy on the banks of the Kile> 
and was educated at the conrt of Pharaoh : he was a 
man chosen by the Lord to lead the Jews oat ol 
Egypt, to deliver them from the tyranny of Pharaoh.'* 
The girl, whose name was Josephine Foolon, from 
the departement de la Manche, was abont fifteen 
years old, and had been fonr years and a half at the 
institution. Other questions of a similar nature were 
put to her, and she replied to them all with the same 
rapidity and precision. It was not from her answers, 
howeyer, so much as from her air and manner, that 
one judged of the character of her mind : the eyes, 
accustomed to perform, in some measure, the offices 
of the tongue and of the ears, were beautifully 
elo<raent, and literally flashed and sparkled with 
intelligence. It was truly delightful to watch her 
oountenanee^ while the hands, and fiffure, and looks 
of the nun, were speaking to her. I neyer beheld 
the soul make more efforts to impress its emodons 
and conceptions upon the lineaments of the face : the 
lips, the cneeks, the eyes, and every sej^arate muscle 
in the countenance, were called into action. Never- 
theless, there was no distortion,— no pain; all was 
ease, and gracefulness, and pleasure. 

From observing this sweet and interesting creature^ 
I proceeded to examine the progress of the younger 
and less able pupils, who were under the direction of 
another nun. With this lady, who was ahout twenty^ 
five years of age, and who owned a pair of the finest 
bfaick eyes in l^rmaady, I conversea a good deal ; and 
she was kind enough to undertake, of hear own acoord» 
to conjugate the yeri> ** to love,*' for my edification. 
The present tense is formed by making the sign of the 
personal pronoun, which I fbrget, and by placing the 
two baniu upon the region of the heart : tiiis actfcoii 
my pretty nun performed so natorally, so tenderiyv 
and with so toft an expr c ssiei i «f cwmtenance^ that I 
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am convinced it was not long* since her heart had 
learned to conjugate that verh in good earnest. She 
proceeded through the various tenses of that sweetest 
of idi verhs, and had nearly concluded, when the Abb^ 
Jamet interrupted her, by coming over to shew me a 
portion of the dictionary of signs, which he is at pre- 
sent employed in composing. Of the merits of sudi 
a M'ork, it is, of course, impossible to judge from a 
cursory inspection; but, from two or three articles 
which I examined, it seemed to me that the author 
had improved upon the theory of the Abbe Sicard, 
which nas been hitherto followed at the deaf and 
dumb institutions of Paris, Bourdeaux, &c. 

Among the boys, there were several who had made 
some progress in Latin, and it was intended soon to 
introduce the study of Greek. The lad whom I 
examined was the nephew of the Cardinal de la Fare. 
In the course of my visit, I inquired whether the 
abb^ had any English boys among his pupik ; but he 
replied, with considerable hesitation and confusion, 
that it was not possible to receive protestant pupils, 
since one religion only could be taught in such an 
institution. I did not at that time know that it was 
this same abb^ who had, some years before, caused all 
the protestant pupils to be suddenly expelled from 
the Lycee at Caen, otherwise I would have spared 
him the pain my question must have given him. 

The number of pupils does not appear to increase. 
Six years ago, there were between fifty and sixty, of 
whom twenty were instructed gratis ; and there are 
not more at present. The number of teachers is 
disproportionately great, not less than fifteen persons 
being employed in communicating instruction to about 
^fty. As I have not examined the other similar in- 
stitutions which exist in France, I am not competent 
to decide whether the method pursued in this of the 
Bon Sauveur, be or be not superior to them ; but it 
is very oertaiii» that the mode of reasoning by which> 
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the Abb6 Jamet's friend, M. I^monroux, attempts to 
prove its superiority, is lamentably absurd : *' Several 
times," sajrs he, *' in the course of the year, the Abb4 
Jamet causes his pupils to r^>eaty in public meetings, 
the lessons they have been taught ; and the rapidity 
and precision of their replies to such questions as are 

Snt to them, prove, in the most conviudng manner, 
ow much the method of their teacher is superior to 
, all other methods.*'* Now, it is easy to see, that thia 
, is mere adulation, and not reasoning : to prove the 
[ superiority of the Abbe Jamet's pupils, it would be 
: necessarjjT to shew, not that their replies are rapid 
and precise, but that they are more so than those 
^ of the pupils of any other teacher. M. Lamouroux 
may, perhaps, have been a well meaning man; but 
I it is clear, even from his brief " Notice," of thirty- 
two pages, that logic was not his forte. 
^ The establishment, or institution ofLe Ban Sauveur^ 
u was founded about the year 1720, by Mademoiselle Le 
Roy, a young lady of Caen. The nuns of the Visita- 
'■K tion having rendered themselves utterly useless to the 
at world, and defeated the intention of their pious and 
humane founder, St FraD9ois de Sales, by doistering 
n themsel ves. Mademoiselle Le Roy conceived the design 
^ of creating a new community in their stead. The- 
\ foundress, who was young and rich, possessed a house 
at VanceUes, where the new society, which at first 
consisted of only five members, first resided. In 1784, 
I they obtained the royal letters patent, constituting 
' them a regular religious community, under the name 
^ of ^ Dau^ters of the Good Saviour ; " and went on 
^ increasing in numbers and utility, until the breaking- 
|T out of the Revolution, which, conibundiog their insti- 
^ tution with others of similar name, broke up their 
. establishment, and turned the sisterhood adrift upon* 
'^ the world. Genuine piety and virtue, however, are: 

* Notice wr U Bon Sauveuty &«• p. Id. 
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not to be roUned : these exceUent women, -wAtum 
tttilitf was af^arent, were permitted by the axitfa<»i- 
ties of the day to exercise their pious dmties, thouffh 
in a masner mure hiunUe and obseore than at preseiit 
They had from the comi»eneement bad a oertaiA 
iiamber of lunatics nnder their care, and with thes^ 
then about tweaty^ in nnmber, they retired to the 
viUage of MondeTiUe, where they continued until tiK 
year 1799, when they retnmed to Caen. In 1804, 
the house was purchased in which they now dwell, 
and where they have increased from sixteen to one 
nundred and twenty-fiTC. * 

Among the important establishments of Caen the 
Medical School is undoubtedly to be reckoned. 'This 
place I visited, in company with Mr Swift, vbl Irish 
surgeon, and an acquaintance of M. Ametine, the 
principal lecturer. The lecture, on the day ef my 
visit; happened to be mt rfig ysvtffieagy but was rather 
the continuation of a lormer discourse than a o(HB- 
pkte view of the subject : neither did th« lecturer 
enter into any profound invest^tion, or exhibit any 
peculiar theory, confining himself strictly to plain 
matters within the comprehension of every one. The 
subject upon which he demonstrated was a male inlhot 
t^ or three days old, then almost in a state of putre- 
fiietion, and consequentiiy emittii^ a smell 1^ no 
neons agreeable to the nostrils. As the prmssor 
had very poHtely given me a chair close by his side, 
I lost not a breath of the odour of the corpse, which 
appeared to be somewhat too strong even for tiie well 
seasoned noses of the students, who stood as fiir as 
they conveniently could from the centre of attraetton. 
For my own part, I now and then refreshed my eyes 
l^ turning them away from the dead body to the 
waves of the Odon, which ran through fresh green 
meadows under the window. Thongh the odour of 
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cm^Meg may b^ diflai|^r«eaUe, liow«y«lr, it onuMt be 
iwry prejudicial to health ; for I haVe obeeryed, that 
iaedi<Mil students in gfeneral, whether in England or 
4m the Continent, haye i&ne '(tddr oomplexions, indi* 
•eatiye of the inost robust health. This was particularly 
4he case with those now before me, as well as with tlM 
professor himself; who, though upwards of seventy^ 
*wa8 a hale^ strong -man, in countenance somewhat 
vesembling Bfr Abern^hy. His manner of lecturing 
was extremely good : his deliyery was clear and dis^ 
tinct, and his arrangement methodicaL Mlien the 
lecture was oyer, I noticed a trait of that insensibilitjr 
.which is engendered by this sort of study. Somebody 
iuying obseryed, that the surgeon of the hospital had 
|»romised them a iubfect, one of the students inquire^ 
why it was not sent for at once; .*' Oh !*' replied t^ 
other, laughing, ^ it is not dead jet !" Eyery bodv 
laughed, and uiought it a good joke ; and I, such is 
the force of example, lauded with the rest. The 
thing yiewed in another liffbt, was horrible : at a short 
distance from us was a feUow-creature in the agoniea 
of death, contemplating with awful uncertainty the 
complexion of the future, and trembling, perhs^s, at 
ihe thought of approaching the dread tribunal of his 
Creator. Far from sympathizing as we ought with this 
suffering mortal, we were impatient for his bod^; 
and, in the ardour of science, had already stripped him 
of the attributes of sex, and spoke of him as if already 
recluced to the inanimate state^ The lecture-room was 
not» like those of London, in the theatral form, bu^ 
a mere plain apartment, where the students, about 
thirty or forty in number, crowd round the denuuti* 
atrator, and get a peep at his operations as 'well as 
they can. 

From the lectnre-room, we proceeded to th# 
museum, containing the artifi^dal skeletons,* invented 

* '< L*id^ de eette eaptee de plMtiqvie anatomique, par la 
soporttration dat partias,*^ My MM. Portal and Percy, " n'est 

H 
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■bf ]U(. Ajne|m«« ta escimine wl|iali,.fomed the piijfiet 

of mj ymt Tbe detacbed twd smaller, pieces, «/ 
•rtifiicial aoatAB^, jbf smcli «k.tena l|^e aUowiu>i«*,?ir«?)9 
.eticloned in g\/u» cases ; soii the .con^plete skeie^ni^ 
•ox; im^tmikin$9 m they are teirmed by the iftjei^iv 
were atau^ug here #ii4 there about the apai^^^t^ 
like 80 manv statues, of St Bartholomew. . .^XW 
m^ajukiQ, which, jha^ing be^.i»hewn iu Jipn^on. to 
the most ftistiJVgpiahed members of the profes^iom is 
.of course kqown in some measure to the mibUQ jpi 
Eu^Luidy exactilj refireseuts a humau body* ,f¥MB 
which the <}pidermis has beeu removed. The muaclei^ 
the ligameatSy the teudons, the. Teins, the arjtoriM^ 
.and the nerves, ail oooslrupted. artificiaUy, upe biM^t 
.up, as it were, iutp a man upon the .fbune-wa^k 
afforded by i^Alnire, the boneis hfing those of.aiseal 
skeleton. 

When we had sufficiently exnuined .the external 
form of the maniiikin, the professor brought fcyrih 
another fig¥Ure» which was laid upov the .^ble, as if 
ior dissecUon. He then removed the covering of .ttto 
abdominal cavity, and, taking away jpiece after pieo^ 
successively bared before us the various mystt^n^ ^ 
.the internal structure of man; the e^e . jpa^sing,. as 
veil after veil was lifted, from the digestiv.e to t}ie 
vital orpins, from the stomach to the hiitfs and tho 
.brain. Wh«i the breast was opened, a large TfM 

jpas nouYeDe. On la tronve dans plusieurs liTTes da seiziime 
et du dix-septiime sidles, oA des planches grav^, pos^s les ones 
hur tes autres, laissent ybir, en les soulevant chacnne A son tour, 
tant^ IHnterienr de la poitrme, tantdt eelm d« lM»>v«ntte^ aiasi 
da rette. On eat all^ loD^*temps Tuiter, daiw le cabiiuft ds U 
demoiselle Beiroos nie SamWacqws, i Paris, de ees eadavg^ 
factices qu'elle fabriquait elle-mane, en cire coleree, et dan* 
lesquels lesoi^ans internes ^taient rendus yisibles, en'd(^ouvrant 
la cavit^ qui les rec^lait. Mais, *' they add, *' M. Ameline a 
turpaas^ tout ce qu^oii a pn £ure et tenter daaa oe g«iu^ et 
on ne aauiiit mime, aaiia injuattoe^ Itti ooateater k titre d'inTen- 
.teur." 
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tm««red in tbe miiMle. ^ All I*' saM tlie w^taaor^ 
** tiVD Iteaort is wmtiiig I I wffl suppljr tbe aeficiency 
imiiediatdy;" snd goinir to ihe nagaBine, where 
Iwai'tii and heads were lyingr ahont in profusion, he 
took up the important part, and, forthtrith &ted it 
in its place. When this was done, he caused me to 
renuuHk the aid afforded by* his invention in explaining 
Vbd doctrine of the drculation of tiie blood : the right 
Tentride, containing the blood whi<ih had made the 
War of the whole system, and lost its colour by the 
way, was blade ; while the left, fiJled with the flaid> 
wbich had regained its rosy hue by coming in con- 
tact with the external air, wai of a bright red colour. 
*Eh!B Aimale figure is in many respects ingeniously 
ooBStructed ; but, upon the whole, it appears to me to 
be less perfect tlnn the male* 

I cannot, of coarse, pretend to have an opinion 
respecting the utility of M. Ameline's invention to 
vieaical students ; and, therefore, 1 borrow that of the 
' pbysidans. Portal and Percy, which has been sane* 
ttoned by the Institute of Paris. << The inannikin of 
M. Amebne,'* say they, *' possesses advantages, which, 
thongh less considerable thim its inventor imagines, 
are not, therefore, the less real, or the less praiso- 
wovthy. We are convinced, diat unprofessional per* 
seas, who might be disgusted bv I9ie sight and smeli 
of a corpse, may acquire, by the help of this ingenious 
contrivance, a certain degree of anatomical knowledge, 
.without in the least shocking their sensibility. Nay, 
we will go yet farther, and confess, that even an 
imatomicid student, in de&ult of aU other resources, 
might, bf this means, ooauBence his studies, fami- 
fiarine hunseif with 1^ names, the divisions, and 
descriptive notions of tb^ sden^ie, by handling the 
. different pieces, each of which bears a distinctive 
Attmberi by examining them together, by separating 
them the one from the other, and by restoring them 
successively to their respective places* Indeed, the 
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quin who has completed his'studiesi may oceasioaali^ 
be reminded, by an ima^ of. this kmd» of cerlaitt' 
details which may have < escaped his memory: Bat- 
we cannot, for a moment, admit that it should be. 
considered of paramount importance as a means of 
imstruction, or that it is possible to become an aamr. 
tomist by the aid of this phantom of anatomy : and,, 
on this point, we need only appeal to the knowledges 
imd candour of M. Ameline himself, who, on mom 
than one occasion, has professed the same opinion." #- 
But, of all the countries in the world, France 
appears to be the one where it is least necessary to 
have recourse to artificialpiecesof anatomy, for dead 
bodies are here so easily procured, that, like the 
miunmies of Egypt, they are made an article of com*- 
merce, and sent off in ship loads to England. At 
Caen, eyery person who dies at the Bicetre, or in the 
Hospital, unless claimed by the surrivinff relationv 
is given to the surgeons for dissection, and the young, 
medical students go in a body to escort the subject 
from the prison, or the ward, to the di88ecting<4room« 
walking by the side of the cart like a military guard. 
The number of bodies thus obtained, amount, anni^ 
ally, to about a hundred. Even those bodies which 
are said to be buried are not nnfrequently abstracted 
from the coffin, while a few stones are put in instead f 
after which the priest walks and chants as if it wem 
a real corpse. The lady abbess at the hospital winka 
at these doings. The other day, a deformed person,, 
who had died there, was ordered, in conformity with 
tile wishes of his friends, to be deposited in the earth.^ 
but the surgeon, an amateur in these matters, was 
perfectly shocked at the bare idea, and exclaimed, 
** Ah, ma foi I that little fellow must not be interred; 
he is quite a curiosity!" The old lady, who mmit 
ere kw^ become a subject herself, and may, perbapa^ 

* CopU du BappuHfait a r^uUtut^ h 19 OeUbrtt 1819. . 
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be re^oaed a ourioniy by the smveon of the day, 
demurred, nodded assent, and the little hunchback 
was forthwith uncoffined, and transferred to the dis* 
9eeting-r<N>m. ^ 

The priests, who regard the cemeteries as in some 
measure their own domains, and are unwilling t» 
aonfess at how little; their power is TaLued by tlieir 
^Ocks, pretend that the dead here run but little risk 
of being distiurbed by the resurrection men; but a 
Very old resident at Caen, who possessed ample means 
of acquiring information, has assured me that nothing 
is more cpmmon. I imagine the laws had an eye to 
Ae resurrection men when they ordained, that all 
persons should be interred, under a heayy penalty^ 
within twenty-four hours after death. The law- 
men were anxious that science should have them 
Snesh and fresh ; though, of course, the health of the 
Mrnrors is the pretence. 

'•^'Many of the fengHsh, who have the misfcHliune to 
lose'lhends in France, beinj;^ aware of tbe small 
xefliuect in which the grave is held there, contrive 
^ nave their remains conveyed over to dieir own 
490untry; and the methods to which they have r^ 
oeiHse are varions. A lady, whose chud died at 
CSaen, caused the body to be packed up as plate, got 
it paraed, I know not how, through the customhouse, 
and put on board the steam packet* for England. 
8he nenelf sat by it upon deck all the way over, 
^oppressing her tears, lest the sailors should suspect 
llie truth, and, in their superstitious terror of a 
Mrpse, throw her treasure overheard. An Englsdi 
fientlenan, whose friend died last year in Normandy, 
miried a quantity of stones in a coffin, in order, 
ji^parently, to comply with the law, but had the body 
embalmed, and put into a chest, in which it lay f<^r 
•ecTMnd months, in a merchant's cellar, -before aii 
opportunity of shipping it for England occurred. 
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. Jf§anners — False Ideas of Refinement ana Pditeness-^ 
Jibsurd Reasoning of Buffon — His Practice in eonformitf 
unth it — Preneh Vanity — The F^reneh a duU JPe«ph-i. 
JTmr JOmiumity^ TreiOmint^Infimts^yeu^iom. Oki$- 
dnm under tke Proteation o^iAe Yirgino^Hormufu Ukf 

. ' musical'— Beggura^^Pcusiom for Hair — Costume.^ JDis^ 

, tinttion of Rank, 

.1 
In all coimlTies, the things which mtst pertiaaekNial^ 
ehide the ohterratioii of a tmwfSLeary ave the "M^tAftiT^ti 
dunmctery and the maiuMn of the peoph^. I am awnrl^ 
noreoTer, that a trayeller, in penomiiiii^ thk pari nf 
his task, is exceedingly Uahle to be warped by jmjv^ 
diee; he mu$t oondam those customs and praotiets 
which differ from his own, or conlesa with Qvid^T^ 

«« ..I . .. Video m^oTtf prdbo^M^ 
Peteriors — y mr;" 

wliioh Teiy few penons are disposed to do# It se^pn^ 
however, to be a mistake to suppoaa, that» imr the 
oompv^ending of the mamiers of a people* a vetf 
long residence among them is sbsolutety neceesarf « 
All tiiat is re4{aisite, is, to stay until the gloos ,-of 
DOTelty be worn away from the people ia the ^ea4kf 
tile trayelier, and from the traveller in the eyes of 
the people ; after» which a careful observer will jii40a 
as correctly from the oibservations of 4me year as frvp 
those of twenty years. Afonkiod, in geueral» are too 
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mnnli^ifn'm^ iMktMkfUoe to feqiliire to be pro*' 
foiM^ty stiiMli«d. Their good qualities ani tlieir* 
fi iiM fc g* Me quite ujmhi ^e eiurface ; and it is only in 
tke presenoe of a nan who, by some strangeness or' 
poeiWitifity in his own inann^Brs, reminds mem that 
th^ are ohserted, that they cotioeal their foibles and 
habitual' sdlie^urdities. I hare always judged it best, 
wheA iLmOng foreijgners, to apj^ear, as far as possible,' 
to be one of themselves, by adopting for the time their 
hMiMf th^ir notions, their whims, nay, eren their pre- 
judices, and by referring as lit^ as they would allow 
mo tO'Englana, or to English manners. Kor, in order* 
to*^ this, is there any necessity for a man to cOmpro* 
mitie liiius^ or his oouiltry either. If you never 
thiiiH your country in la foreigner's face, as it were,* 
he will soon become tired. Unless he be a graceless 
beast ittd<ied, of disparaging it, especially if you take 
4lB^tf'^ ittake-it Understood, that, as you never rail at 
liilr'^lB^lililrf, vdu expect him to respect yours. 

* '^Rle firM tniiig which commands the attention of il 

«l8ttlger In a i^N^ign eountiy, is the manner in whi<^* 

M itisl«^f in reeeived by the inhabitants; but, as the 

dkl^i'e^ of' eivUity he experiences di^elids almost 

alwa^ as muich upon himself as lipon them, nothing 

ean' be more irrational than to draw any definitive 

oonefaision fhMis this dreumstanCe. The sa^e people 

who win receive a polite man ^litely. Will be rude 

towardi^ a boor, and insolent to a coxc6mb. Foreigners 

Mii^^ ^assioiis as- well tiis we ; and if, confiding in our 

^Hamtett Of strangers, we endeavour to lord it over 

4ki^ioif in their own countiy, as Englishmen, who 

AMi^'dtotd be guUty of so mean a piece of rudeness 

ttt lloAe, io«M»tknes do, it is very natural Itet they 

sboidd i^eftt it in the satne way. 

* If I ib^t inier the character of the Nohnans Irom 
lli#"treatiii(tfnt I mydelf have genenilly experienced,^ 
I ^houtd say that they are kin&ess itself; because I 
lUiiEft'flCih^y expehofteed any tiling else nt their 
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luuads. QfiM; tbd fact 19, that aoe inMiT^J^ ab«M»r 
^e diss^eeable, the ru4e» the selfish, the unprinGipled^- 
"Who.must, nevertheless, he taken into theacooimt^ 
when a general opinion of the eharacter of a people 
is to be formed. All nations have, at bottom, an 
OTerweening opinion of themselyes ; but they conceal 
it in proportion to the progress they have made. in. 
refinement ; as indiyiduaJis, io general, are less .egoti»*f 
tical in proportion to their philosophy and intellects 
The Normans are not a refined people. They af^. 
brave, clever, good-natured, and hospitable ; bull 
excessively boastful, conceited,, vain, aiid unthinking. 
They entertain you with their superior politeness, and 
urbanity, and all that ; not perceiving, that, by doii^* 
so, they are committing the grossest possible breach el! 
politeness. I consider them among the least polite of 
European nations. They are absolutely incapable, of. 
concealing for a moment the ridiculous vanity whicli» 
causes them to regard themselves as. the mostrefimed. 
and civilized of mankind. What should we think of 
the refinement of an individual who should be oon*^. 
tinually repeating to every person he met in society 
— << I am more refined, more polite, more civilised 
tiban you ! " Yet, this is what the French never fiiil 
to do, whether in season or out of season, in a^ 
tete-sk-tete or in 'company. I have frequently heard, 
some of the persons whom I most esteem in Normandy 
remark, *>'< You English are perfectly iheapal)le of 
that delicate politeness towards the ladies for whick 
we are distinguished. Your gallantry is the gallantrVi 
of elephants V* Yet, when their backs were tumej^* 
their own countrywomen wouldlaugh at XhesepQluhed 
gallants, call them *' vilains singes, and make a paBp?. 
tomimic exhibition of their gestures, and grimaces. , 
For my own part, since it was my business to 
observe, not to reform the people with whom I livedi, 
1 never attempted to check any ebullition of national 
or personal vanity., W]^e|;her they dwelt upon thf); 
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^ 0# France, or the dbpriise of Eoffland, Jt was 

aA €Hie to me : I only repeated to mjsel^ — 

** A dud*! amang ye takin* notes, 
An^&itliWllpraiitit!" 

It was my bnsiiiess to make them feel perfectly at 
tbmr ease, when I was among them, which they never. 
oould have been if I had opposed my own nationality, 
tier^hejr nationality, and'perpetuallT irritated them by 
opposition. I do not believe, however, that the 
Faeiich, generally, soon comprehend what is meant 
b^ ^e word ** refinement," at least, in the sense in 
wikieh it is understood by philosophers. To be 
];efined, in this sense, is to possess the art of making 
etery person, however inferior to you in rank, 
mauBers, or intellect, perfectly at his ease in yonr 
^^apany ; never, while the individual conducts him- 
self t0 the best of his ability, to cause him to feel his 
i^^SBnority ; and, at the same time, to conceal entirely 
^atfyonr condescension costs you an effort. If this 
be*, the right view of the thing, the French do not 
Hnderstand what is meant by politeness; for, from 
^•highest to the lowest, they are all possessed by 
iim rage of extolling themselves, their literature, their 
ooitBtry, their manners, at the expense of those of 
th^r; neighbours. I do not now allude inerely to 
those portions of the population which I have had an 
Mportunity of contemplating in society. The same 
spirit pervades the. literary and scientific men, and 
even those who, by the complaisance of mankind, 
l)4ve been- denominated '' philosophers." 
• it is pardonable, even in a phitosopher, to nourish 
a preference for his own countrymen, since they 
must, in general, resemble himself in more points 
tha^ any other people can ; but, if this preference 
lead him, in spite of experience and evidence, to 
1jblD)& or to say that the little cluster of humane 
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Wbgi, to wbicli Iw bam^BB more' fiM«io«ki^rCi| 
belong-, is stt^rkw to mL other mm^ h tit#a jiitly' 
exposes him to contempt and derision. BtfoD, • 
man who was oftce regarded as a' pUlotoopher, and is 
still considered one of the most dwiingnished writers 
of France, hayinf griyen an imperfect definition of 
«ian, and found thait ttiia imperfect deAaitknt agt ^ e ft 
pretty well with the 'character ' of bis oountr^Mllif 
jmmps at once to the oonolnsioB,' that the Frese^iMftf 
is the first of human beinm. ^ Si Phimime,'* sayg h*,' 
^ est un animal sociable, le Franpois est plus ho ttt< ii |l 
qu'un autre." By ginng anothw definitiwi, not ttiOW^ 
imperfect than the above, the Frenchman nMttrb# 
proved not to be a mafi at all t ^ Man is a Ireug^iewiir 
animal ; but the Freachman has no reli^eii ; ^vm;* 
t^ Frenchman forms no part of our spem«i,'' Tiii 
mock reasoning is of course iibsurd, thougti not IMM 
jot more so than that of the cekbfHted na^iMQil^ 
who seems to have lived among foi#*fo«ited anittrilsj 
untiL he bad fiM^otteii the mode of appvedatuif fiiMK 
Ac6ordinff to Hobhes, a sophist of more geflkii liMii 
Buffon^ Qie Ff enebman woold stand Vut a v«ry bud 
oluace of being included amoag^ manMnd, fbt imf 
leviathan defines man to be an umoeiahk Qnmitil^ 
The same vain and unworthy prejudice whidh «iMfM# 
Buffon to imagine his couatrymett supeiior In bba^ 
mister and beauty to the other inhabitamts 'of'llMl' 
earth, ijiduced him to accuse th^ EiiglithniaB '^ 
deficiency in politeness, and of being iedarse an(t 
indelicate in bis pleasures* Yet Buffon,' notwitH^ 
standing his distinguished literary abilities, ^vaa 
himself a gross and grove)ling voluptaary; both m 
theory and practice ;* a man who efevieii mislitlbrior 

* For his theoretioal View of the matter,^ UHkB bis own words '. 
•— ^< Amour ! pourquoi fais-tn F^tat beureux de tous les £trte 
el -le malheiir oe l*hemiiie ? C*e^ qu*U n*y a que le physimte dk 
mttepatsion que BOft bon; e*»t qnt, iudgr^'oc Ijue peoredt dM 
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•f y* aJGioti«iis. wm vm Utile MiperkNr to th# Hlttl 

-, > iiiihis! BMjie «f estiinatin^ foreigiien^ Buffott was a 
iwtltful r^MMMBentaliTO of his coiintvyiii«ii» The saoM 

S'rit ttiU pervades then^ and breaks forth daSy ift 
nr «0iiTenuuliMi» in thdr nevflfMipeffs, audi m thel^ 
Uooks. They are the ^giande &atioiL"«>--men jNir 
fff«0tfen«0-^the inest phllosophioai^ the nMist Mterarr. 
the most polished of maokind. Bat who sajs so r 
iSEot one soul on earth but themselves. At the sMie 
Inne^ this nort g;i?os8..and instant vanity, which 
SNinetinies provokes one to disparage then heyond 
libour deserts^ mutt not nake ns blind to tibetr gpems* 
ia0']B«ritB. France has prodnced great men of eveiy 
bind, -^ great writers, great artiste, |froat statesmeiii 
pisat f enerals. Her litwature is nch, varied, and 
original ; her history is fiUed with examples of heroic 
ponsago, and .patriotism, and virtne ; and at this 
moment o pore and enlightened love of Uherty it 
fdbKBrishod by a vast proportion of the people, ft it 
Inte, M I.liave ahready observed, that th^ ave hill 
|«ifl» apt to dwell upon their own merits, and dieparag^ 
those of other nations ; but this CMinot ohlitevate^ 
iJhough it mi^ staui, their glory. 
- . J am very £ur from sujpposittg, that the mere fact aC 
ipaaaiiig tiae sea, and livuig £Mr a certain time anionf 



t»gtDS ^pris, le moral n*en vautrien,** This is precisely t|is 
flieinry a horse would form of love, if a horse could theorize. His 
pnetice win correspendiug. He paid no regard to decenc}^ 
ir ta'tiuB IbeiingB of hk attiiihle and aflttctionate wife. See 
¥, Ymgii i Kouthwr^ par Hcyiudt de Sechdles,'* a vMing num 
of wild ootioofl, but undoubted genius, cut off by the Kevolutios, 
This little book, now extremely scarce^ contains the best account 
aa^ where to be found of Buffon ; and, although the author'* 
epmioos of the naturalist were much too favourable, th^ 
wader wi|l do batter to Mosult it than any other worh extant 
«a lbs um 9sbjs«t« 
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» foreign 'people, entklee me to sappose myMlf an 
infkUible judge of their character and manners. I 
give my observations for what they are, — the fniit 
^ nine months' stady. Perhaps a long^ residence 
•might improve my opinion, perhaps deteriorate itt 
At all events, it is given in love, not in anger ; for 
ihough I cannot, with the usual blhidness of weetioti, 
i^ut my eyes to their failings, I have a singula^ 
predilection for the French, which has increased in 
proportion as I have become better acquainted with 
them. 

Self-knowledge, has in all ages been regarded as a 
Ihing of most difficult acquirement, as well for nations 
•as for individuals. If they would understimd exactly 
what their own character is, they must contemplate 
jthemselves as they are I'eflected in the opinions of 
jQther nations, as m«i view their own faces in a mirror* 
I begin to appreciate England better since I have 
.viewed it, as it were, from a distance, and regarded 
its image in the opinions of the nations which surround 
it ; and I make no doubt that the French might» if 
Ifaey pleased, correct their ideas respecting themsehmi 
by examining the notions which other people entei^ 
^n of them. 

Sterne remarked, many vears ago, that the Frendl 
Irere a grave people ; but his opinion; being contrary 
to that vulgarly received, was laughed at, and regarded 
as a mere paradox. Since his time, however, many 
other writers. hi^ve. hazarded the ^ame opinion ; and, 
therefore, although my ideas on this subject are not 
new, they will not now be esteemed paradoxical. 
.The French, in my opinion, are not only a grave, but 
ft«dull people ; and all the arguments brought forward 
in support of the contrary, appear to me to range 
themselves naturally in support of this view of the 
matter. It is said, that wits make their fortune in 
this country by uttering bon mots, and making people 
laugh. I grant it What then ? Did WhittuigtOD 
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Ueconie ^ thrice Lord Mayor of London" by carrring' 
qskts to a country overstocked with cats? It is' 

Seoisely because wit is a scarce article in Franeo, 
at it is so highly valued. In Blindman's kingdoniy^ 
aa the old apophtibegm says, blinkers wear crowngr^ 
The Abbe Franquelot, as far back as the reign «f 
Louis XIV, found the Parisians so dull, that he- 
declared he never laughed at Paris, unless when Yn^ 
happened to meet with a person from Caen.* Every 
thing else favours this view of the French character. 
Observe the long speeches in their tragedies ; the vast 
compilations whicn they undertake and accompli^; 
die patience with which they encounter and overcome 
the mortal ennui of oriental languages ; their exact 
and laborious translations; their admiration of Sir- 
Charles Grandison, and Clarissa Harlowe. It is amongp 
aiieavy, plodding, industrious people, like the French, 
that a jester is best received. Lively, mercurial 
natures, have no need of the labours of such a person 
to amuse them : the af%?} rtis x/vri eug is within them,: 
they lU'e kept awake by the activity of their own 
thoughts. But the French are sociable, fond of 
society, &c. Exactly. T^^^Y f^^^ themselves dull, 
and want to be amused, and nock together, in order 
to produce an artificial excitement, as people do to 
keep themselves warm in winter. They put me very 
stroufi^y in mind of the Demos of Aristophanes, that 
singuua* little old man, who, from sheer ennui, could 
never rest quiet in his own house, but would be ever 
abroad, or at the tribunals, hearing and judging 
causes. 

1 would by no means be thought to mean by this^ 
that the French are a melancholy people. Qnit« the 
contrary. They are never really melancholy; and, 

* 

* CSuvren diverges de Segrais, tome I, p. 205* The Caennaii 
are still remarkable for th«ir joUity and mirthiiilness upon eertain 
oc«aaionB., ... 



SliMi ikey inutile tkenmlvtfs «o^ it is «[ier«Iy tvt 
ie take of vmety, add ** jMwr pdgser le ^empi/* 
The Gre<te, the merriest people upon eorth^ n^erti^ 
Jieoofdinf* to Aristotle, exci^dingly linhle to fits- of 
laelftiioholy, which m nothing jfat the low ehb of 
iMiinud spirits which soooeeds a too eopioiis overflow^ 
Wt I have never heard that the IlKitch are giyeti to 
SMlaneholy* 

We every day hear it observed, hy people who> 
like paiTOts, repeat what thev have heard, dud nothii^ 
yiore, that, while two or three Englishmott will iHt 
in a stage-eoaeh for hoim without uttering « word» 
the same number of Frenchmto, under the samfe 
eircumstaaces, will have poured forth y^eikaank ^ 
frivolity. But this- is mere nonsense. The Fretteh 
are as often sulky as other people; and I haVe ktowii 
several of them travel together fdr leagues without 
i^peaking. Indeed, when I have entered -the diligencb 
with a party of them, I have generaHy been obliged to 
set the conversation agoing myself, so little disposed 
have they shewn themselves to begin, though, when 
their tongues are onee put in motion, they move on 
glibly enough* With respect to their friyddty, I oan 
say but little, as I have seldom' found them guilty of 
it. They are generally, on the contrary, more solM 
than ourselves; more disposed to reason — >to arg^ 
•7-to dispute. No doubt the Revolution may have 
done much to produce this change; but I suspect 
the groundwork of what they now are, was always 
in their character. 

On another point of the French character, an absurd 
Otjunion very generally prevails in England. Reaaoa- 
Ing from the horrors which took pkce during the 
llevdlution, when the whole nation was thrown into 
a violent paroxvsm of rage, we are apt to regard tlie 
French as a people eminentlv cruel and ferocious^ atid 
repeat the absurd saying of Voltaire, that they ave 
half-monkey half-tiger in their natures. The Frenoh, 



tewDWr»>tt» Mtkcl'MiMkm li#r IImb, IniI ft tcry 
|iQiNir'rmiia4ed» labomusy kitid» ho^kwle, mod kvnune 
IKM^e ;. "UBitbig; indM^ som* emiradictMNit ia tll«ir - 
fl^Mftciery .bat oercr Temng, I think, .to liabitiiil 
«rn«It;^. Witji r^gialrd to the T«nity of vhi«k I ftecvM 
libeim.it Bbould be |!«narked, that it is ntitioBal taaity^ 
litr.of penenftl ywiity I do not eoDsider theM a joC 
nore guilty than other people. I have already, mom 
|bia cpeo, reiqarked» that they are singularly coarse 
«l their mattneriy and have alluded to some practieelft 
firhiah firevail among them in sunport of lay aate»- 
Ijom and there are many examples of this want of 
«eflneJ9iieiit» which would be scanty GompreheBsibkp 
jn fingland; but to be nrofuae in these might dit^^uat 
iome readers, §n4. oouid prove neither very pleasing 
par. instructive to any* 

. I shall here throw together a few observationfl on 
ibeir manners without attempting either much order 
cr jQoonectio% as I cannot discover any link by whieh 
they could be bound together .into a whole. 
,. u is according to etiquette in France for ladies 
^noeinies to be iU at least a month or two previous to 
fjheir confinement ; during all which time, their famiUes 
Itfo kept in a state of perpetual inquietpde and akovi 
DO theu: account. No sooner is the mjniature integer 
of '* la grande nation" bom, than it is immediate]^ 
jwhipt into a tiny trtco^, or Mastic flannel waistcoat ; 
«ext has woollen stockings pulled upon his, or her, 
legs I and, lastly, is swathed up, like a little mummr, 
from head to foot, until it is impossible it shotud 
MOVQ a liflib. Other flannel garments are then 
wrapfed about it; but no iong-doth^e, as they ani 
/Sidled in England, are ever worn. The sage^femmeB 
Jbave. no-sigae,.! bdiere, over their doors in England; 
Jkttt ia Normandy, these <* cunning women" adorn 
ilie ir<AtB of their houses with pictures, representing 
jkheir own £ldr penMMDS, holding a new-bora infimt in 
^tibairanng. 
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6Mal effoitt faaye been naide, bf Mi!«e»l orii^lirliJ 
•writers, and more especially by RouMeati and BiiISm^ 
to banigh from Fraaee the absurd foMsiioe of svratili^ 
in^ 'infants, and the still more • unnatural eusto«t4^ 
onplojriBff hired wet-nurses ; and the Count de Lace* 
pdi^, taking the mil for the deed^ informs us, wift 
great simi^icity, that it is to the two above mentioniei 
writers that the honour of having abolished thes« 
-customs is due. The fashion of making live mummifefl;^ 
however, slill jHrevails in Normandy*: and I have beaH 
Ifltformed by an accoucheur, who has practised m, 
various parts 4>f France, that it is equally prevulent 
in other provinces of the kingdom. Witn regard ti» 
tiie employing of wet-aurse% nothing can be mosa 
pommon,. even among the middling classes of tfaa 
people. A child may here be put out at twelva 
firancs per month. In -the selection of a wet-mirss^ 
the higher classes are Y&cy particular, ge&era^j^ 
requking that she shall have brown hair, aad # 
certain cast of features. >' 

' Another article in the French mode of trealiiig 
■ew'-born infants is very extraordinary : the 9agi€h 
J^«miii6, or nurse, never washes the :head, but, having 
wiped it dry, leaves it in that state, aconmiilatiny 
dust and dirt, until it is covered-. with a cni«t 
Hn inch thick. This is supposed to keep the braift 
warm and comfortable, and to preserve the sool 
^m<^ being diaarran^d in h^ movements by rheums 
and i»tarrhs. It is, moreover, said to have ^k^ 
eflfect of keeping the hair soft and silky, —<•«& 
important consideration among a people who, liklH, 
$he ancient Spartans, have always been noted iog 
ihmr attention to their tresses. Another advantagsi 
BtilL more important than any of the, iortgrnnsy i% 
that it prevents the destruction of numerous kviii^ 
creatures, which, as Sir Hugh Evaais observes^ ** »». 
fiuniiiar beasts to man, and signify love." It wsoidA 
be in keeping with this humane practice, l0|^ bm^ 

8 
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kMAy Uk« tile Hiiid<M» ^Aeen, lb ftt«ld, as ftp as 
possiMe, tke killing of othar harmless insects, wfaich^ 
Ikmig^li less ** fiuniliar beasts>'* are equally useful in 
Umb* wvy. 

** Ameng the superstitious notions which still main* 
tain their ground in Normandy, there is one, connected 
irilh the treataient of children, which will neyer, i 
hrae, he put to flight by modern philosophy, unless 
It M able to replace it by common sense : it is beUeyed 
ikht the Viigin Mary sweetens the food of infiints,— a 
aetioB which saves sugar, and prevents the stonmclf 
*f ohil^n from being overloaded with sweets. As 
the child grows up, however, the Virgin ceases to 
httofere with its victuals, which is remarkably 
^idicious. 

' An illustration of another trait of snperstitioft 
fi^ttnred the other day at Cormelles. A woman, who 
had a wm about to draw for the conscription, had 
ikewise a favourite hen. A few days before the 
drawing took place, this foolish fowl, heedless or 
%noraBt of her fete, conceived the monstrous idea of 
tmsexing herself, like l^ady Macbeth, and imitating 
tha voice and manner of honest chanticleer, her 
Itasbaad, which the poor wotnan todk to be a bad 
bitten; and hopin?, by the destruction of the prophet^ 
t» prevent the fuMlment o^ the prophecy, she cut otf 
Ale noisy animal's head. 

Ajiother trait in the character of the Normanv is, 
tint they ore very little addicted to music. Walk 
IfeoQg^ the villages, or the fields, at what hour you 
l^ease, you wiU seldom or never hear the voice of 
■lan or woman singing, or, if you do, it would, in 
general^ be as pleasant to listen to the croaking of a 
MVek as to them. I have mover heard the voice of 
««Bum m unmusieidi as it is here. Even in the 
ahurohes the sinking is so bad, that, during the even- 
ng aerince in Cent, many persons stay away from 
dkui«h TEOtil it is over. The hiirdy«giirdy may some^ 

I 5 
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tinns b« Iward in ilie streets of Caen ; for CoWmI 
Tod says he has listened to it there, until he ham 
imagined himself in Mewar, where the^same delieiom 
attempts at music are made. I am not sure, lu»tv 
ever, that I hare ever heen charmed with the soiimds 
of this celestial Norman instrument, or with thost 
•f any other, except a squeaking^ fiddle and noisy 
drum» There are, of course, amonic the young ladies 
and gentlemen, individuals who sing and play, luui 
have really acquired a taste for music; hut I aip 
now speakioff of the aptitude and natural bent of the 
pctople, whicn, as fiir as I have observed, is decidedO^ 
unmusicaL 

In England half your beggars make their approadMis 
to your compassion with music, but here it is.willi. 
religious cant. During the &ir of Caen, tke roads in 
the vicinity of the city were taken possession of by 
troops of miserable wretches of both sexes, j wao 
bawled out without intermission, — ** Respectable 
Christians, bestow one liard upon me, for the. love 
of God r* The male beggars are in general the md|t 
atrocious looking ruffians I ever beheld; and in the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Caen, these glooam^ 
banditti, whom I take to be for the most part robbf^s 
in disguise, actually besiege the genteeler part .of tiie 
houses, knocking or kicking at the doors, and bawUng 
out, in a kind of menacing drawl, — '* C&arite,. s^ 
vous phiit," until you give them something, or send 
them to Jerieo. I am rather pleased than otiiierwise 
to see a peaceable beggar, and could sympathiie 
with Charles Lamb, when he lamented the decay lof 
mendicity in England ; but these ruffians only inniire 
me with disgust, and if I ever give them any tfal^g, 
I am exceedingly apprehensive it cannot be put daifn 
to the score of my benevolence. . Their appeanaee 
in the roads and in the streets puts one in mind of 
what an ancient historian of France relates of Charles 
the Bold, who having, as he observes, adi]f>ted the 
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IbMiB of the Greeks «f tbote tiiiiesy looked so abrard 
laui fantastical, that he frightened • the y wy dega, 
iH^h dropped their tails and howled fearfully a« 
Aeey saw him pass.* 

- Orderic Vital, who, although an Enfflishman, is 
the best of the old historians of Normandy, observes^ 
that the ancient Normaos, like all other nations «f 
Celtic origin, were remarkably proud of their hair; 
md two practices, which still preyail among this 
people, may perhaps be regarded as a relic of the 
old passion. In the first place, the women, who turn 
the front, hair back, and conceal it beneath their ci^ps, 
wear immense masses of false hair upon the back 
Mot of the head. The men, on the contrary, comb 
iowtt their hair oyer the forehead, and look, to an 
Englishman, like so many methodist preachers, whidi 
^tracts considerably from the dignity of their coon- 
tenanee, and sometimes giyes them a snllen and feroci* 
e«s look, which is any thing but natural 

To add to the meanness of their appearance, by &r 
the greater number of the male populati<m of Caen 
wear, instead of hats, little, low, sneaking caps, 
vfike those of schoolboys. It is possible that tne 
mode in which we coyer the head may haye some 
effect upon the character of the mind. The Greeks, 
«cBoept in time of war, went, for the most part, bare- 
headed, as did likeyrise the Egyptians; while the 
P«ratans, who were neyer distinguished for intellect, 
'Wore thick, heayy turbans, or mitres, which kept 
ihmr heads warm, and perhaps preyented the brain, 
jurthey certainly did toe skull, from attaining its 
pisoper consisten<^. Hats, though ugly enough, are 
-the coolest coyenngs that could be chosen tor the 
head, as they always preserye a quantity of air upon 
^k» crown unheated by the sun m summer, and not 

* Mifmoires de rAcademie den Inscriptions et JSeilef LettreSt 
tome ri. Dissertation of the AbM Yertot. 



loo vmdi cooled ia winter. To improTe upon Htb^- 
there are some persons who bore small holes in thft 
A^wn and sides of their hats, for the purpose ol 
letting in fresh air ; and certainly, whether on thia 
aecount or not, the hair of those persons is beautiful ; 
snd they are never troubled with headachs. Childreo 
who go much bareheaded, and are not allowed to 
ileep in nightcaps, haye very seldom the headach; 
white others, who sleep with the head warm, have 
ooarser hair, and a frequently throbbing forehead« 
Here every body's head is wrapped up, or covered; 
the men's with warm cloth caps, the women's with 
handkerchiefs or bonnets, and the children's with 
thick woollen nightcaps, or with handkerchiefs, l&ft 
the women's, twisted about the head in the form ol 
ft turban. A great number of women of the lower 
orders wear a sort of Phrygian bonnet, or cap of 
liberty, which, when fabricated of stiff materials, 
resembles not a little the *' Henniiis*' of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, against which the honest Car- 
melite, Thomas Coneite, of Brittany, carried on a 
species of crusade.* 

The ladies of Normandy wear whatever bonneti 
or hats happen to be in fashion at Paris, but the 
female citizens of a certain rank wear nothing bat 
caps. This renders it necessary for every person to 
be armed against sudden showers with an umbreUa^ 
which, in most instances, is of a iiery red, or 8om« 
other bright colour. These umbrellas are of a clumsy 
eonstmction, and remarkably heavy. I think aa 
English umbrella manufacturer, who should set op 
at Caen, and be moderate in his charges, would yei^ 
soon make a fortune, as might also almost any 
other manufacturer of articles of utility. Besides the 
coverings for the head mentioned above, there ia 

* Jhi6 reiider will find some ctirioas particnlan coaecmuig 
the dr«88 of the women q£ the Bocage in tbe Appendixy Ko* m 
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«ni>tber, stfll more remarkable, perhaps, peculiar td 
the female peasantry ; this is a monstrously high ca|^ 
made npon a shape like a bonnet, and kept upon the 
head by a piece of black ribbon, which, passing under 
the chin, like the strap of a soldier's helmet, is pinned 
to the cap on each side. Notwithstanding the mas- 
culine air which this cap, with its military appendage, 
^yes the face, the peasant girls nearer 1o<hl so well 
as when they have it on, especially when, as on 
Sundays, the lon^ lapels, depending from the lofty 
erown on each side, are tnmmed with rich lace, 
which is here worn by the meanest of the people. 

From these remarks on the costumes of tne people, 
^e reader will be able to discover that, from some 
dsuse or another, the distinctions of « rank are still 
fnsiduouslv kept up in this part of France. A very 
striking illustration of this fact occurred at a public 
concert, given last winter at Caen, for the benefit of 
the poor, where the performers, with two or three 
exceptions, were amateurs. Some time after the 
audience had been seated, and the singing had com- 
menced, some eight or nine persons, belonging to the 
ancient' and noble families of the country, arrived, 
and the whole house was immediately thrown into 
confusion, the company being requested to get up, 
and yield the front seats to their betters. All grum- 
bled, some hissed, others sneered at their parchment 
titles to nobility, — but the greater number made 
iray for them. Two or three, however, of the honest 
and sturdy citizens of Caen, refused to get up or stir 
an inch, very properly observing, that, as all paid 
idike, no distinction should be made, and that, for 
tiieir part, they did not care a straw for the nobility. 
The titled part of the audience was put out of temper 
by this circumstance, and, instead of listening to the 
music, sat down in dogged silence, brooding over the 
inanlt which had been offered them ; and it was long 
before they recovered their composure. It is the feeU 
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in^produoed by such yulgar affectations of snperiorityy 
jroich tends as much as any thing to destroy the 
ancient govemments of Enrope, and to render ihe 
aristocracy, the legitimate supporters of the throne^ 
detested and detestable. 

Most persons who have written on the costume of 
the French, haye noticed the short petticoats of the 
women, which it is generally, and perhaps justly, 
supposed are worn by their fair owners in order that 
they may show their pretty feet and ankles. There 
seems, howeyer, to be anotner cause for this fashion, 
which is the extraordinary filthiness of the streets, 
arising at once from the total absence of payements, 
and the sloyenliness and heedlessness of the people. 
The short, mincing gait, and the stoop obseryable in 
the generality of French ladies, and which it was 
once &shionable to imitate in England, may likewise 
be traced to the necessity of picking their way cave- 
fully through streets crossed by a hundrea iittie 
canals, and dotted by innumerable heaps of mud. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



JBxcwrnaktoBttyeux — Name and Origin of the City — Habit 
of Walking in the Mtddk of the Moad-^Abeence of Poat 
Pavements — Vast Droves of Homed Cattie — Scenery — 
HretteviUe V OrgueiUeuse—A Galley Slave ^ Market Plaoe 
— The Cathedral — Bishop of Bayetue — J«ory Ckuhet — 
Artibw Inscription — Chasuble and Stole of St JRegnahert «— 
Crypto Tapestry of Queen MatUda-^H&tdde yiUe^City 
JUSHtia — Sayeux Luce — ViUage of Port — Scenery on me 
Coast-— The Count de Bevedin^Female Milo^ Hotel de 
Z/uxembourg — Betum to Caen, 

. Saturdajf^ March 20.-^ Though by no means a 
convert to uie opinion of Hnet, which sets up Bayeux * 
as the capital of the Viducassi, 1 was still desirous of 

* There wems to be no reason to doubt that this city is more 
mdent than Gaen. Itt name, aooording to Hnet, ia derived, 
not from Be^oen^ as is generally suppoMd, but from " Bidu- 
caaaes." — Origines de Caen, pp. 11, 18. Ptolemy mentioni 
this city under the name of Imomagus Biducassuvm ; but it 
very early loet the name of Nceomagus, and was denominated 
CivUeu JBajoeassium ; and from the latter of these two words 
have been formed Batee^ Bajoea, Bajoeum, Bajoga, Bagia, — 
iL Pluquet, Histoire de Bayeux, p. 2. Robert-ie-Roques, in 
his Miroir de VBtemitiy ou les St^d Ages du Monde, has the 
following passage on the foundation of Bayeuz : — 

Ainsi qu*un jour il (Belua) estoit sur la mer 
Entre les flots, quasy prest d'aabymer, 
£t ^u*il taachoit de se ran^ i bort, 
n vmt surgir vers les parties du North 
£s environs de la Basse Neustrie, 
Oil fist bastir, d'nne ^^ande Industrie, 
Un fSmrt chaateau, qui, d*ancien renom, 
De B ^l ocas e a retenu le nom, 
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Tuitiiig this ancient city, beyond which the antU 
quarian researches of Turner and Dacarel had not 
extended. I was fortunate enough to be accompanied^ 
in this little excursion, by Mr Armstrong of Gaen^ 
who, happening to have business at Bayeuz, where 
be is almost as well known as at Caen, obliginj^y 
undertook to be my guide upon this occasion. Raying 
provided a light cabriolet, and a good strong honw^ 
we set off at a quarter past six in die morning. £vea 
St, that early hour the shops of Caen were all epeoy 
and the streets as full and busy as at twelve o'ctods. 
in the dayv Whenever this is the case, it is a nice 
task to nde or drive through the streets, as every 
body walks in the middle of the road, suid would 
lather run the risk of being trampled to death, thaoi 
take the trouble to look round, or walk on the troi^ 
toir,* The aversion of the Normans for the trottoir 
may be traced to two causes. In the first place* it 
wu formerly th« custom for tr.4e»iii«n of e^ry dc 
scription to expose their wares outside of their dooiv^ 
80 as to render the trottoir impassable ; and although 
their passion for turning their shops inside out haa 
lately been restrained by an order of police, the prao* 
tioe still continues in sufficicmt vigour to impede and 
annoy foot passengers. In the next place, it is the 
fashion to empty the contents of vessels of every 
description into the streets from the upper stories, 
even by day, as also to spit occasionally ; and I my- 
self, being addicted, after the manner of EnglishmeOy 
to prefer the trottoir to the road, have had the honour 
of having dirty water thrown upon my head by some 
fair inh^itant of Caen. The absence of foot paye» 

Ou de Bayeux est la ville fond^, 
Pour le jour d'hui fort bien accomod^ : 
Car B^locase, en termes retjolus, 
Nous signifie la maiflon de B^lut. 

* I use this word, for want of a better, to signify the part of 
the atreet where the pavement should be. 



iy ki an FrefDch tcrnns, seems to be a relic of tlie 
cid despotism, under whidi it was not tbougfht worth 
Wbile to do any thing for the peofde^s acoommoda- 
tiatt ; and the noblesse, who generally went abroad in 
esniages or on horseback, cared little about the filthi« 
aeas and inoonvenience of the streets. Even at thni 
aoBient genteel people, especially women, bate walk* 
iBg, though they cannot afford to ride ; and, th^re* 
f«re, when there is the least danger of bad weather, 
the streets are seldom enlirened by the appearance of 
well dressed persons : yet there are exceedingly few 
cwrriages or saddle horses. As soon as the people 
ave properly estimated, there will be foot pavementB, 
aind more cleanliness; for I cannot believe for • 
moment that the French are dirty from preference. 
To return, however, from this digression: Oar 
moTements were farther impeded by vast droves of 
cattle, which were passing through the city on their 
way to Rouen, and which, for the most part, had as 
li^ie flesh on their bones as the representatives of 
fttKine which Pharaoh saw in his dream. Even when 
we had left the city behind us, and entered the coun- 
try, the road was still covered, at short intervala, by 
tlwae half famished animals, which, had they been at 
aU carnivorous, would certainly have devoured both 
nd and our charger. The morning was cold, and the 
tky overcast with clouds, so that the landscape, 
wnich, even in summer, would be far from brilliant 
or picturesque, appeared to be poor and monotonous 
in the e±treme. Vast plains, interspersed with a few 
elevations, separated from each other by long sweeps, 
or hoUows, such as occur in the steppes of Tartary, 
and thinly dotted with gray leafless trees, form but a 
poor picture ; yet, when dressed in the light of the 
morning, and viewed with an enthusiastic eje, even 
such a country has charms. At length a brisk west 
wind, which blew directly in our &ces, rolled back 
tilie doads, and enabled us to enjoy the bright blue 
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ftkj ; and, presently, tbe sun sbed new Itfe npon^t^ 
scene, and Dron||;lit out^ into bold relief, the nuBMraRM 
Tillages and fiirais with whicb the conntry ronnd'is 
thickly sprinkled. Having passed through BueMe^ 
yille rOrgueillense, a clean neat yiUage, remarkaMi 
Ibr the handsome spire of its church, we entered npott 
a more picturesque and thickly wooded coantry^ 
which continued improving all the way to Bayeuar. 
On both sides of the way, several respectable and 
some handsome chateaux, or gentlemen's villas, wet« 
visible among the trees, which must, I imagine, ootw 
oeal them entirely when in full leaf. In the garden 
of one of these villas, which happened to be very nettr 
the road, we observed two earthenware lions, plaoei 
there, I imagine, to terrify robbers, for they wer& a 
little too ugly to be regarded as ornaments. It wmH^ 
I think, in the neighbourhood of this lion*guard%d 
chateau, that we met two^erce-looking gensdarmiM^ 
mounted on strong horses, and armed cap-4-pid, OM 
of whom was leading, in chains, a man on foot, whc^, 
whatever were his offences, had certainly the air of a 
ruffian broke loose from the galleys. His physi- 
ognomy, of which one could catch the meaning aittt 
glance, was most sinister. The face was not ugly, 
nor was it fierce or scowling; but there was an 
expression of calm contented villainy, which seem^ 
perfectly natural. I imagine that Passamonte, w 
jDdn Quixotte, or Don Raphael, in €rtl Bias, may 
have been of this man's family. 

Upon arriving at Bayeux, we drove up to the Hotel 
de Luxembourg, the principal inn ; and having put 
our Rosinante mto the stable, saUied forth to see the 
market, while breakfast was preparing. In passiiig 
through the town, we observeu near the river one 9of 
the public latrifUB, with two doors, over one of whM 
an inscription was placed signifying that it was for 
women ; while the other was for men. They were 
dose to each otfa^. The market is held in a large 
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9feo, 9fM%* rarrdimded on all sides by ]ioiiflC8» and 

ovnamented on two flidea by a double row of elm troM. 

Here were assembled an immense number of peasMits 

&Qm the fiurroundiati^ country, whose costume, more 

«speciaily that of the women, would furnish rich 

materials to a painter. I was disappointed, howeTer» 

at findiug so few pretty faces among the country girls, 

though there were one or two stars in the crowd* 

Xhe meat, fowls, fish, &c. were laid out in little booths^ 

like those in our country fairs. The price of meat hero 

is lower than at Caen, (4^. per lb.) From the market, 

we returned to our inn, to. breakfast ; but^ although 

4he hotel be the first in the city, and have a yery ^a^e 

l^>pel]ation, the breakfast was laid out with less neat* 

Qee» tfaaa it would haye been in an ordinary public 

jhousein En^ond. , Two or three French genUemea 

broakfiistedat the same table, upon beefsteaks, mutton 

ehoj^, cider, &o. while we had our cafe au laity our 

eggs, and veau pique. The bread of Bayeux seems 

to be good, and the butter was delicious. The finest 

things, howeyer, which I saw at the hotel, were half 

a dozen prints, published at Vienna, representing the 

jeenery about Salzbuig and Hohenstauffen. The 

same rage for newspaper reading, for which our own 

oountrymen are so remarkable, is likewise obseryable 

in the French ; our companions at the breakfast table 

i^ipeared to pay equal deyotion to the Constitutiannel 

and to the beafsteak — now taking a mouthful of beef* 

and now a mouthful of politics. 

Ab soon as the rage of hunger was appeased, we 



* ''La place Saint Patrice, oii se tient le march^, est design^ 
dans les cbartes des XUme et Xlllme siMes toiis le nom de Mb/^ 
wahtm domini IUgi9 : on troure, dans les vieux titres des maiaoB s 
^i»aAi» en face, ha kaUei du JRoi, nottre sire, la haUe d la, chair, 
le marchS aux bites, le eoignet aux brebis, ^c, Le march^ de 
llayeux se tient, de temps immemorial, le samedi, et on pent 
assutier que c*est nn des plus beaux et des mieux foanm du 
d^putement.** — Pluquxt, JBist* de BajfeuXf p* JTS. 
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po«edM toirards the miid point of attnMTtioii 1A 
Bftyeux, — the cathedral. After making our war 
throfigh man J a narrow and crowded street, we sad* 
denly, on turning a comer, discovered the majestio 
spires of the House of God, towering to the skies. R 
]|» a buildiuff truly yenerable.* Religion has breathed 
upon it, and made it holy. The dpace around on two 
sides is clear of buildings for a small distance, and 
I stepped back as far as I ooald, in silent d^ght,' 
to allow the chastening and holy influence of the 
slmotiire to descend like dew into my soul. The 
gray spires were so high that they seemed to be 
oonnected with heaven : the golden light of the 
morning was upon them, the deep bine sky above | 
and flights of crows, entering and issuing from the 
lofty pinnacles, floated backward and jTorward, \ik4 
Mack specks upon the sky, while their cawings, de^ 
seending from so vast a height, came like the noises 
of a dream upon the ear. I have seen Westminster 
Abbey -^ I have seen St Paul's ; but, from some cause 
or another, this Norman cathedral, though far inferiojf 
to them both in dimensions and magnificence, affected 
me more sweetly, powerfully, religiously. My eye$ 
were almost wet with pleasure as I gazed upon it. 
Architectural criticism is not my province. I enjoy 
the beauties of so noble a building like the meanest 
oi the crowd ; and although, if it were necessary, I 
might perhaps be able to explain metaphysically 
whence ipy pleasurable feelings were derived, I waa 
oontent, on the present occasion, to reckon the day 
on which they were experienced among the dies albi 
of my life, and to allow Pleasure, as Grey says, to 
remain at the helm. Turning the sou th« western 
corner of the cathedral, we observe the bishop's palace, 
formerly the deanery, on the right hand,-^a plaiDi 

^ For eome diseuBsions coneeminff the antiquity of the Cathe-i 
dral of Bayeux, 0^ Appendix, No. lU, 
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naatt luxme, nost .and tlkaaa^ Iwt not in g^ood nfMliv 
£rom the parlour of the bishop's palace, however, yon 
h^ve a fine view of the church. 1 had been introduced 
to the bishop by Mr Macfarlane, cure of Cormelle9» 
and found him a plain, pleasant gentleman, about 
spcty-four years of a^e, who had been ten years an 
^Boigiant in England, and spoke English tolerably 
well. He told me he had lived two years in Gowes 
Street, and ten at Puckeridge, about thirty miles from 
liOndon, on the north road ; and that he had earned 
Us livelihood, while in our country, by teaohinf 
Latin, the mathematics, ^c He appeared to retain H 
gratefiil recollection of the treatment he had reoeived^ 
and, I am told, takes every possible opportunity ^ 
enhancing the merit of the conduct of the English 
government towards the emigrants. When we came 
to converse of the object immediately before us, he 
pointed out to me the modem portion of the cathe* 
drdl, that is to say, the dome, with the elegant lantern 
which surmounts it. This portion, though compara- 
tively new, and therefore less valued by antiquaries, 
Iffipeared to me no less beautiful than the rest of the 
^jice, though in a somewhat more ornate or ambi- 
tious style. The interior of the church, with its lofty, 
^ embowed roof," numerous pillars, altars, chapeJw* 
paintings, &c. is worthy of the exterior ; but I avoid 
describing it, as I could say nothing new. From the 
inscription on the tomb of Duperrier, the last bishop, 
I learn that the present head of the diocese is only of 
three years' standing, his predecessor having died in 
1827. 

The cicerone, a little boy about ten years old, though 
smart and active, was not very well acquainted with 
his business, for he shewed us little or nothing but 
what we inquired for ; and, even when I did inquire 
about the ivory chest, said to have been taken from 
the Saracens by Charles Martel, he seemed to hear 
of it for the first time. However, by inquiring 
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<»!' the mcriBtaii, ire fioaiid tliat it ww not dlo|^«^ep 
unkBOwn, being used at present to contain an ancieni 
chasnble and stole, said to be older even than the chestF 
itsdlf, and worn by the bishop four times a-year. The* 
diest we found to4>e a box, about the length of aa- 
ordxnary writing-desk, and about eiffhteen inches wid^> 
The ivory is grown yellow with years ; and the massy 
nlver embosnng is also allowed, perhaps judiciously, 
to* retain the hue of antiquitv upon it On examining 
it closely, I observed that tne silver was ingenious!^ 
wrought into the figure of peacocks and various other 
birds, and that, by some process of metallurgy, the 
colour of the brilliant plumage of these birds had been: 
given it The inscription is in Arabic, in the ancient 
Oufic character, and as legible as if it had been engraved 
yesterday. It has been put into the modem character 
by the Baron Von Hammer, and translated into French 
by the Hon. Spenser Smythe. The version gtven 
below,* however, is from the pen of Bf. Trebutien of 



* L'ixiacrtption de la cassette orientale de Baveux est en 
earact&re araoe koufiquty ou mieox koufi. La torme de os 
caract^re et le manque absolu de points diaciitiques en rendent 
la lecture fort difficile. Aussi la premiere traduction qui en fbt 
donn^ par Petis-de-la-Croiz, etatt elle purement arbitraire, et 
ne reasemblatt en rioi k I'original. La voici en caract^ fieM% 
avec la transcription en lettres latines : — 



XUU 3U« i »LJ€ i&y ^^^\ ,^^^\ &\ ^ 

BitndOah errahman errahim bereket kdmilet toe mCmel 

sehdmUit, 

Cert-i-dire,— . 

" Au nom du Dieu d^ent et mia^ricQrdienx ! b^n^etioa 
psr£Eiite et aisance complete/* (au propri^taire. ) 

Le c^l^bre orientaliste aUemana Jos. de Hammer, i qui nut 
eopie de cette imcription avatt ^t^ adress^, ayant In, par unc 
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^ving been, like the adyenture of the bear and fiddle 
lA.HudibraSy broke off in the middle, I am compelled, 
^ this instaDce, to have recourse to the karniiig of 
^M3K»ther ; but I do it with the greater pleasure, since 
U enables me to introduce, once more, the name of a 
man who deserves well of the republic of letters. 
• The chasuble is of blue silk, starred with white ; 
and the stole of a species of silk and gold thread,^ 
finoiated with fine pearls. From the sacristy, where 
^ese objects were shewn us, we descended to the 
vubtiterranean, chapel,* which is situated exactly under 

errear facfle d. oomprendre pour ceux qui connaissent I'^criture 

arah^ birrouhou ( s tli \ *^ Justice, i^ulieu debereket IjSy^] 

i^tt^icHonf ,avait ainsi traduit : — *' Aa nomdu Dieu dement et 
tpis^cordieux ! sa justice est paifaite et sa fi;rfioe immense.** 

CTest k tort qu*ozi fait remonter Torigine ae cette cassette aux 
premiers temps de la domination des -Maures en Espagne, et 
qu'on pi^tena qu'elle fut trouv^ dans le camp de Sarrasins 
aprds ja bataiHe de Tours. La forme des caract^res preuve 
qu'eUe ne peut pas 6tre ant^eure aux Croisades. 

^ It is amusinff to observe tbe enthusiasm of Dr Dibdin for 
every place and thing not visited or described by Ducarel. This 
crypt, which happens to be in this predicament, is denominated 
by our biblio^apner, *' one of the most curious objects in the 
eathedral," though it is extremely similar to that in the Abbey 
anx Dames, except that it is lan^, and in better preservation. 
The Doctor throws out a shrcva svuipicion that Ducarel " had 
a'V>rror of crypts," and did 'not visit them for fear of talung 
cold ; '* but," says our bibliomaniac, ** an antiquarv of the true 
speoie* rejoioes like a bat in the damp vapours of those obscure 
regions." I am afraid the vapours ox the '' vin de Beaune ** had 
not quite evaporated from the Doctor's head when he visited 
this chapel, where there are very seldom any other vapours, I 
believe ; it being extremdly airy and well liehted* Some fataUty 
appears to attend the attempts of all travellers when they would 

lye the exact number of any cluster of objects they examine. 

i^ckhardt, I remember, gives the number of the pillars of the 
itullah, at Mecca, upon the authority of another person, as if 
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ibe choir, and is well %hted from the chnroli by n 
lurge window, and two j^^lass doors. Its roof is sit»- 
ported by two ranges of whitish pillars, with capitflSs 
of yarious patterns, like those m the crypt of the 
Abbey aux Dames. The roof of the chapel imnifr* 
diately above the altar^ and as far as the nearest pillaora^ 
h a brae ground, sprinkled with stars ; and on each 
. side of the altar is a picture, that on the right repr^ 
Senting St Paul, and the other, St Peter. In a diisl^ 
tiiohe in the wall, on the left of the altar, is the 
effigies of a cardinal st^'etched out at full length ; and 
•bove, on the roof, is a portrait of the same individni^ 
The visage of the effigies has been defiiiced by violenoe^' 
and the portrait by damp and time. 

From the cathedral, we repaired to the place where 
the famous tapestry is preserved.* We found it 
IcNjked up in a room under the care of an old woman, 
who, by dint of shewing it a thousand times, had 

hit eoald not reckon. Dr Dibdin says the number of the piBars 
in the crypt of Bayeux is about six ; Mr Turner says ttodve ; 
M. Phiquet, author of the History of Sayeux, and a native of 
the city, informs us that there are eight. For my own part, I 
did not reckon them. 

* I shall abstain from entering into any consideration of the 
questicHi respecting the antiquity, or the author, of this extra- 
ordinary monument, which others, with more patience and 
learning, have agitated in rain. From all that I have read, 
however, I am inplined to be of Mr Turner's opinion, vie. that 
It is the work of Matilda. " No one," says he, *' appears so 
likely to have undertaken such a task as the female most nearly 
connected with the principal personage concerned in it, ajia 
especially if we consider what the character of this female was. 
The details which it contains are so minute, that they could 
ioarceiy have been known, except at the time when they took 
place : the letters agree in form with those upon Matilda's tomb $ 
and the manners and customs of the age are also preserved.'*—- 
L^tternfrom Normandy, vol. ii. p. 339. In describing tSiig 
tapestry, Mr Turner fedls into a singular mistake, obeerviitf that 
the events are distributed into ferdfif^<4tiH»compartmeiita, whereat 
tiwre m only./S/i^-«eM}|. 

I 
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required aome knovledfe of tlie history it represents! 
The tapestry is a pieoe of linen, about twenty inches 
vide, and two hundred and fourteen feet long, and is 
coiled upon a species of windlass, which stands in 
«Be oomer of the apartment. In the centre of the 
room, opposite the window, is a large round table 
^reped wiUk green baize ; and on the other side of 
this table stands the old woman, who, haying seized 
upon one end of the tapestry, pulls it out by the yard, 
muttering and gabbling the history of the compart- 
wont, whieh lies upon the table as it is unwound from 
tiie windlass. When you hare looked long enough — - 
in her opinion at least — upon the first compartment, 
another is unwound, and as fast, or faster, than the 
«ye' can comprehend the history of the scene, it is 
drawn by, and folded up upon a chair, placed on the 
Oither side of the table for the purpose. The subject 
^mmemorated in this singular species of chronicle, 
is the conquest of England by the Normans; and 
more persons, I imagine, are acquainted with it, than 
with M. Thierry's three volumes, octavo, on the 
«ame subject. The whole is divided into fifty-seven 
compartments, each representing a scene in this 
eventful history ; and the compartments are separated 
by a tree, or a piece of arcnitecture. The figures 
of princes, knights, men at arms, horses, galleys, 
&c. are wrought upon the linen with thread and 
w<>rsted, and, although rude enough, give a very 
tolerable notion of the costume, arms, and armour of 
those times. For the careful reader of history, it is 
of the highest value ; and, for my own part, though 
BO antiquary, I consider the mere examination of this 
tapestry worth a journey from London to Bayeux. 
Xtcamed men, possessing more leisure and patience 
than I have at my command, have instituted very 
laborious inquiries respecting the author of this work, 
some atti'ibuting it to Queen Matilda and her maids, 
others, to Maud. To me it appears very much like 

K 
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• labour of lore; and I think, with Timer, tiutt no 
one is so likely to have aohieved it as the wife of the 
hero of the story. 

At the townhouse, which was formerly the bishop's 
palace, I had the pleasure of hearinr a wiffless lawyer 
pleading^ before a wigless judge ; but what was the 
nature of the cause, or the merit of the pleader, I 
^uld not stop to inquire. In coming out of the 
court, my guide pointed out to me the litUe bureau 
where people are married before the civil authorities; 
and, in &ct, as I was looking wistfully at this tonple 
of Hymen, a very pretty feimde worshipper, followed 
by her other half, emerged from the sanctuaryy and 
threw, as she passed, a triumphant look at me, from 
a pair of pretty but bold eyes. Perhaps the feraile 
Bajocenses, like the women of ancient Egypt, aie 
the lords of the ascendant in marriage ; but, even at 
Caen, I have observed, that, in all matters relating to 
the matrimonial economy, the ladies bear the beU at 
the outset. As they advance beyond the honeymooDy 
the empire reverts to the legitimate authorities ; bui 
in yielding up her power, the woman may exclaim, as 
Vitellias did to the rascal who killed him, << I have 
been your master]" In another apartment of the 
townhouse, — to pass, by a very natural transition, 
from marriage to war, — I saw an ancient, rude 
painting, supposed to represent the battle of Fourigny. 
My little guide told me, what I could see very d»- 
tinctly, that it was a battle-piece ; but what battle it 
was, lay beyond his knowledge; and no wonder, for 
the bishop himself informed me that the subject of 
the piece was not exactly known. In the yard of 
this same townhouse, I witnessed the most extmp 
ordinary military spectacle I have ever beheld.* It 



* M. Pluquet, in his clever and amusing Histonr of 
has a whole chapter on the ** Mitioe Bourgeoise, in ' 
obeerves,--" L'uaage de conlier de* annei avx habit 



Bayenx, 

which be 

annet'avx habitant pour 
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mm a conpany of some ten or a dosen men, drawn 
up, rank and me, as soldiers, with muskets in their 
hands ; bnt so ra^ed, wretched, wobeg^one was their ' 
appearance, that I think it must have been i^ome of 
their ancestors that Shakespeare had in his eye, when, 
in speaking of certain French soldiers, he said thejr 
durst not attempt to shake the snow off their cassocks 
fbr fear of shaking themselves to pieces. Although 
I haye all the disposition on earth to be graye at the 
Hglit of misery, it was here so trayestied and be* 
deyiled, by putting on a military air, that I could not 
restrain myself, and burst out into immoderate fits 
<»f laughter ; and the poor fellows, who knew very 
weE what had roused my risibility, cast a sly look at 
me as they defiled and stole out under the archway, 
at the command of their superior, who certainly was 
Aomewhat less ragged than his regiment. If ever 
Hobbes's theory of laughter was yenfied, it was here ; 
for I think I must have instinctively instituted some 
comparison between those poor devils and myself, 
and laughed at the difference. 

• Being desirous of seeing the principal production 
of the mdustry of the Bajocenses, I visited a lace- 
shop, and had the better portion of its contents laid 

la ^rde des vllles et le xnaintien du bon ordre, est fort ancien, 
et doit son origine au regime fi^al. Les seigneurs faisoient 
£ure le guet a leurs vassaux ; les ^v^ues, les moines meme, 
usaient de ce droit. An Xlllme si^le les religieux de Saint Vigor 
iaisoient garder la foire Toussatnt par leurs vassaux," p. 237. 
Several attempts were made to free the inhabitants from the 
necessity of exhibiting their wretchedness in this manner, but 
idthout effect. They always petitioned to have the '* priviWe" 
restored to them, and succeeded by dint of importumty. The 
historian speaks of their having possessed a " fine uniform'* 
about the commencement of the eighteenth century, and I suspect 
it was the remains of that uniform that they had on their backs 
the dfty I saw them ; lor nothing less than the wear and tear 
of a hundred years could have reduced any human garments to 
so fearful a state of raggedness. 
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out before me,* Many of the patterns were exoeed- 
iog\j beautiful ; but a few pieces of Brussels lace, of 
the most tastefial patterns, and exquisitely fine, threw 
the Bayeux manufacture into the shade. However, 
I found one piece of very elegant workmanship, which 
I purchased as a specimen of Bayeux ingenuity. In 
a small print-shop of this city, among caricatures, and 
oolottred prints of the commonest description, I found 
a Mater Dolorosa of Sapo Ferrato, engraved in a very 
exquisite manner by Vmcens, a French artist, whose 
name I had never before heard of. This also I 
purchased as a memorial of Bayeux. 

Taking a fresh horse from the H^tel de Luxem- 
bourg, we started off about two o'clock for the smafl 
village of Port, on the seashore, f The country on 
both sides of the road is rich, well wooded, and 
cultivated like a garden ; and, being in some places a 
little hilly, and broken into moderately deep hollows, 
it reminded me a good deal of South Wales and 
Devonshire. Here and there we observed the chimneys 
of a chateau peeping up from among the trees, and 
in one instance the building, antique, quiet, and moss- 
covered, threw its gray shadow upon the bosom of 
a stream which flowed at the foot of the wall. As 
we drew near the sea, the land assumed a different 
feature, swelling into high downs, and growing barer 

* The mftDufacture of lace is not, however, of very old stand- 
ing at Bayeux, having been first introduced so late as the year 
1740, by a M. C3ement, whose name the inhabitants have grate- 
fully preserved from oblivion. Before the Revolution, abttut 
four tnousand persons were employed in this species of manu- 
facture ; but at present the number is much smaller. The 
manufacture of porcelain, introduced by M. Langlois, a relati<m 
of M. Cavalier, the Protestant banker of Caen, is likely to prove 
of the highest importance to the city. This porcelain is nand^ 
some, and, in general, capable of withstanding the ac^on of 
'fire, so that it may be onployed, as M« Pluquet.obs^ves, in the 
kitchen, instead of copper^ 

f See Appendix, No. IV. 
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iUi3'barer of wood. At length, we caugbt a g-limpae 
cf the bright blue wares between the foldings of two 
hills, and, in a few minutes more, the long, level, 
monotonous line of the ocean presented itself. When 
we drove up to the door of the village inn, the Count 
4e Revedin, whom I had met two dajs before at M* 
Lair's at Caen, came out before we could alight, to 
6hake hands with me, and welcome us to the village. 
** If you are come to eat," says he, " it is unlucky : 
I have devoured every thing in the village." — ** What 1 
have they no bread?" I inquired. " O, yes!" said 
he ; *' they have bread and butter, but nothing else." 
*— " Never mind," said I, ** we return to Bayeux to 
dine ;" and, without entering, or saying another word, 
r ran down like an idolater to worship Oceanus, 
who, according to all theogonists, is one of the oldest 
tif the gods. I had not seen the sea for five months. 
The roar, the foam, the restlessness of its waters, the 
smell which the air acquires by blowing over it, the 
irattling of the pebbles, the dancing of the sea-weed 
on the siirf, the wheeling sea-mews, with their white 
wings twinkling in the evening sun, —-all these things, 
common, but not commonplace, inspired me with a 
delight which every one has felt, but which never 
can be described. Here £ walked to and fro in boyish 
ecstasy, and put my hand into the waves, and tasted 
•the water. When the fever of enjoyment had some- 
what abated, I began to observe the features of the 
>8eene. It was a common fishing village, far from 
^ercry great road, and lying entirely out of the track 
.4if commerce or business. No one, I suppose, ever 
visited it, except for the purpose of seeing the ocean, 
or perhaps of bathing in it* Eleven boats, which I 
'ttiw hauled up on the beach, and counted, consti- 
tated the whole navy of Port; and numerous nets, 
which appeared to have seen some service, were 
spread upon the pebbles to dry, while others were in 
tne process of being waven* All the chemises, petti- 
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coats, kercbiefis, &c. of the ladies of Port, were Uke^ 
wise spread upon the pebbles to dry during the next 
day, which was Sunday, and two or three urcbinft 
were at play in their vicinity. We obserred a Ttmge 
of breakers running* out to a considerable distance 
from the shore, and opposite them was a large boiard, 
on which was an inscription informing bathers, that 
at the extremity of the range, there was a oonoealed 
precipice in the water two hundred feet deep. But 
nine or ten feet are as gOod as a thousand for drowning 
persons. Returning to the inn, I conversed for coMie 
time with the Count de Hevedin, a native of the 
Venetian states, who invited me, when I sbould 
pass into Italy, to spend some time with him at hit 
father's house, between Ferrara and Venice. He 
IS a fine, intellectual looking man, with large, 1h^ 
forehead, gray eyes, and light hair. I shall be di»> 
appointed if he does not hereafter distinguish himselC 
He had come down from Bayeux to Port on foot to 
gee the sea, and we left him setting out on a stroU 
among the rocks. It was on the road to Port thal^ 
in coming down, we had observed a curious example 
of the gallantry of the Normans. Two women, a maa^ 
and a stout lad, were walking along before ub» 
Neither the man nor the lad were laden, but on tb« 
left shoulder of the elder of the women was a goo4 
stout pi^, which this female Milo held by the fore- 
legs, while the animal, who had not the wit to think 
of biting her ear, was kicking and squeaking most 
fearfully. The man was walking by her side, tidkiii|^ 
with her very coolly, — and was perhaps her husband 
-^but did not, as far as we observed, attempt to 
relieve her of her burden. It is true they may hav^ 
been carrying it in turns, and that we may have avtm- 
taken them when it was the woman's turn ; but tiM 
iair generally labour very much in Normandy, with^ 
out, however, appearing to consider it any hardiUp«r 
When we fettinled to Bayeux, it was dinner tiise^ 
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juad w» joined the company nssembled at the table* 
d'hote. These, we afterwards learned, were some 
«€4be grandees of the city; and certainly, if affecta* 
tion and consequential airs are marks of dignity, the 
Bayenx magnates were at least equal to princes* 
The conversation turned chiefly upon travelling, 
literature, and the fine arts; and though the obser* 
nations were neither very new nor very profound, 
ih»y were deliyered and received with as much satis- 
&otion as if they had been oracular. Several of the 
oosnpaay had been in Italy, and were therefore to be 
regarded as . authorities in all matters of art ; for it 
is. well known, that when a man passes through a 
town in which there are many fine statues and pictures, 
tbe principles of art and the rules of criticism infect 
liiBi in the same manner as any other contagious 
distemper. 1 did not join in the conversation, not 
because I disdained to talk with fops, but because 
I was hoarse, and feared that the gentlemen might 
also be musical^ and run the risk of being thrown 
nito convulsions by my inharmonious notes. On 
mbM account, 1 followed the dictates of Pythagoras, 
and listened submissively to the opinions of the wise. 
The dinner itself was remarkably good, and consisted 
of seven or eight courses, — soup, beef, fowl, fish, 
custards, &c. besides the dessert, which we could 
net stay to partake of. But the manner of serving 
it up was rough and careless. Having dined, we 
mounted our cabriolet, and dashed away towards 
Caen. Night soon overtook us; and darkness had 
no sooner descended upon the earth, than we ob- 
served the singular aversion of the Normans for the 
night. The roads were as silent and as lonely as if 
they had lain through a deserted country. Not the 
«nck of a whip, or the n^igh of a horse, or the rolling 
of a wheel, was heaird. The tramp of our own horse 
i^one broke the spell. These people have certainly 
il0 relationship to the owl ; and a highwayman, unless 
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he chooM to exercise his profession hy day, must here 
soon be reduced to what is vul^ly termed << short 
commons." It was a cold, briUiant xught ; and the 
few church spires which were visible were finely 
relieved against a sky thickly sprinkled with stars* 
As we passed through a village, or beheld it a little 
to our right or left, we observed pale streams of light 
thrown across the road, or upon the trees, from t^d* 
room windows, whence we inferred that the peasants 
were of Franklin's opinion, and chose rather to ruin 
the tallow-chandler than allow the morning sunshine 
to go to waste. As we drew near Caen, I observed 
upon the edge of the horizon that earthly tmrora 
borealis which the lamps of a great city produce; 
and the appearance, however feeble in comparison, 
called to my mind that long line of splendour obser- 
vable at night when the traveller draws near the greait 
and glorious capital of England. In another moment 
the wheels of our cabriolet rattled on the pavement $ 
and the little journey to and from Bayeux, which had 
given me so much pleasure, might be said to be at 
an end. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Journey to Palaise — Scenery — Gorman Farmers — Mount 
Joly, or the J^eviVs Breach ~^H6tel du Grand Turc^ City 
and Cattle by Moonlight — Talbot* i Tower — Negligence of 
the Authorities — Arlette*s Fountain — Arlette^s Chamber tn 
the Castle — Prison of Prince Arthur of Pretagne — Trait 
of Manners — Pocks of Noron — Exquisite Prospect — The 
jSing^s Printer at Fcuaise — M, Gateron — Public Library 
. — Worship of the Virgin — Suburb and Church of Guibray 
— St Deny 8 and his Head — Church of St Gervais — 
Ugliness of the Women — William the Conqueror bom in 
two Places — Pust of the Pastard. 

Wednesday y April 28. — I had purposely deferred 
vidtiBg the Bocage,* or woody portion of Normandy^ 
until sprinff should have clothed it in all its beauty* 
BelieTing uie proper moment to have now arrived, I 
set out upon my little tour, and left Caen in the 
diligence about three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
weather was beautiful, the sky being perfectly cloud- 
less, the heat great, but by no means disagi-eeable* 

* The city of Falaiae is not induded in the Bocage, the mort 
eastern limits of which do not appear to extend much farther in 
that direction than Conde sur !Noireau. I say appear, because 
the limits of this portion of Normandy are somewhat uncertain. 
The name Pocage is rapidly fallinfi: into desuetude. M. Seguin, 
^ rude historian of the district, thus explains the origin of the 
aypelhtion ; — " La pays ci<>deTant connu sous le nom de Bocage^^ 
tire son nom des immenses forets dont il ^tait presqu' enticement 
convert, et dont celles de St Sever, de Gdvrai, de Gors, d' Ardennes, 
et une quantity d'autres bois, de moindre elendue, sont des restes.** 
— Sssai 8ur PJBistoire de t Industrie du Pocage en gin^al, S^c, 
p. 10. 
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being tempered by a fine fresh breeze. The country 
about Caen I have already described as a yast undv* 
hitingf plain, without interest or beauty ; but the 
spring had now shed a kind of charm even over th<iM 
monotonous steppes. The whole plain, as far as tlie 
eye could reach, was covered with young corn, intert 
spersed with patches of the colza, now in full blossoms 
and the yellow flower of this plant, contrasting with 
the fresh bright green of the wheat, and bending, 
amd quivering in the wind, communicated an interest 
to the landscape, which in other seasons of the yeaf 
it cannot possess. On our right hand, at no great 
distance, was the small narrow valley of the Ome, 
which intersects the country in an almost straight 
line from south to north, and is nearly the only feature 
of variety it here possesses. 

In about two hours, I observed a sensible cbangs 
in the character of the scenery. The land rose here 
and there into small eminences, not sufficiently high 
to be denominated hills; and groves, and thiekets, 
and immense orchards in full blossom, already began 
to proclaim that we were approaching the Bocf^ 
My companions, honest farmers from the interior^ 
returning home from the fair of Caen, were agreeable^ 
communicative, and by no means ignorant personsi 
who explained to me, as we rode along, the process 
i^ making cider (the vintage of Normandy) ^ the 
reason why the cider of a particular district is 
8U]|>erior to that of others; described the mode of 
living in the countiy ; the state of feeling as respects 
the government, the laws, taxation, and religioOv 
which prevails among the peasantry ; and, generally* 
whatever related to their own condition ana mode of 
life. Their appearance, with their blue smock frocks^ 
tanned complexion, and bushy hair, was rough ant 
rude enough ; but their manners were mild and in^ 
offensive, and I soon discovered, that, a few agreeahld 
words were all-powerful with them. - 
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Althongli there are no forests in tbis part of Nor^ 
muaiAy, the trees along the sides of the road are 
anmerous, and not unfreqnently entirely mask the 
eonntry for a considerable distance ; but the glimpses 
of scenery caught through casual breaks, or openings 
in these small strips of forest, are sometimes very fine. 
Here, as elsewhere in Normandy, the villages on the 
roadside are exceedingly few, and the eye no where 
finds those pretty cottages, and snug farm houses^ 
Irhich constitute one of the principal charms of an 
Bnglish landscape. The country is well cultiTated, 
bat the dwellings of the cultivators are seldom visible 
to the traveller on the great roads. My companions 
eould by no means explain to me the reason of this 
phenomenon ; but I suspect it is one of the effects <^ 
the ancient despotism of France, during the sway of 
which the peasants systematically kept as far as 
possible from the roads, to avoid tne vexatious visits 
ef the noblesse, and the ereatures of the government, 
who might be passing to and fro, as is at present the 
Mse in Turkey, and other despotic countries of the 



A little before sunset, we discovered Mount Joly, 
or the Briche au JDiable, on the left hand, but at too 
great a di«tonce from the road to allow of our judging 
<tf its picturesque beauties. This circumstance 1 
regret on my own account, though the reader will 
kse nothing by it, the place having been lately visited 
•ad described by my friend Tr^butien, of Caen, from. 
whose mannscnpt tour I have selected the following 
Sequent passage on this extraordinary and romantic 
spot 2^-. 

** On the left hand of the road from Caen to Falaise, 
not far from the village of Potigny, is the Rock of 
lit Qoentin, or Mount Joly, which is unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable scenes in Normandy. 
lEIie popular name of this rock is the Devil's Breach, 
•^a name in perlect keeping with the fantastic^ and 
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fiavage configparation of this eztraordinaiy place. After 
following for some time the course of a small yalley^ 
we suddenly turn round, and discover this dusky rock, 
rent in twain from the hase to the summit, and gaping, 
as it were, with its vast open jaws towards the sky. 
In looking at this singular spot, which is really a 
grand and terrible object, we are tempted to imagine 
that Satan actually had some hand in its formation. 

'^ Let the reader inuigiiae to himself a long chain 
of lofty rocks, traversing a broad and magnificent 
valley, which is abruptly divided in twain by a deep 
diasm, or rather abyss, at the bottom of which a small 
river rolls along its troubled waters. From the per- 
pendicular sides of this abyss project enormous rocks, 
which appear as if suspended in the air, and threaten 
every moment to roll down into the gulf below. This 
rending of the mountain could only have been pro* 
duced by one of those tremendous convulsions of 
nature which overwhelm and change certain countries 
of the earth. It is pretended, but with little proba^- 
bility, that the valley which extends towaros the 
south was formerly an immense lake, the waters of 
which, forcing themselves a passage through every 
opposing obstacle, burst upon the mountain, and 
rushed towards the sea on the north. Nothing of all 
this mass of waters now remains but the pretty little 
river Poussendre, which falls, in broken and foaming 
cascades, over the led^s of rock that form the bottom 
of the chasm, where it turns two oil mills, the mono? 
tottous and echoing sounds of which are the only 
Aoises which disturb this wild solitude. 

^ There formerly existed various traditions relating 
to this extraordinary and truly infernal scene ; but 
they have been gradually effaced by time from the 
memory of the peasantry. At present, if ^ou question 
them respecting the origin oi the rent m the moun* 
.tain, they reply, ' Our old men have always observed 
it precisely as it is; and all we know of the matter 
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is, ihat it is tbe work of the Deyil.' It is true, that 
a few of the ^ ancients ' of tbe country will occasion-* 
ally allude vaguely to certain combats which, in old 
times, took place on this spot between the Deyil and 
St Quentin, — to the latter of whom a small chapel 
has been erected on the level summit of the rocks. 

'' Upon tbe crest of the mountains, on the eastern 
side, a monument has been erected, which increases 
the effect of the savage and picturesque aspect of the 

J)lace. This is the tomb of Marie Jolie, an actress oo 
ess distinguished for her talent, than for the rectitude 
of her character, who died about the end of the last 
century. The white marble of which this mauso- 
leum is constructed, appears from a distance, among 
the dark foliage of pines and cypresses which surround 
it, like a pale star in a sombre and obscure sky. 
Having climbed to the top of the mountain, you are 
admitted into the tomb through a small iron door, by 
an ignorant cobbler, who lives in a small hut hard by. 
The monument is of the most elegant workmanship, 
from the chisel of Lesneur, the same artist who sculp- 
tured the ornaments of that of J. J. Rousseau at 
£rmehonyille. On the front is a bas-relief, repr^ 
senting Marie lolie of the size of life, and supposed to 
be an excellent likeness. The tomb stands on the 
edge of the precipice, from which it is separated only 
by a narrow pathway, which one cannot tread with* 
out a degree of giddiness. M. Dulomboy, in erecting 
this tomb to the memory of a wife whom he appears 
to have loved with the most eDthusiastic passion, has 
been lavish in tumulary ornaments. The inscriptions, 
especially, appear to be too numerous, particularly as, 
for the most part, they are filled with a cold and insipid 
sentimentality. This place once enjoyed a great repu* 
tation, but this is now dying away. Nevertheless, it 
must alM'ays be an object of interest fot all kindly and 
susceptible minds." 
. After travelling about another half hour, I disco* 
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tered, through tbe trees, tlie tower of dio anctieitl 
church of Gaibray, and, in a few minutes more, the 
donjon of the castle of Falaise, perched upon a lofty 
rock, and looking doubly romantic in the sober glim* 
mering of twilight. The approach to the city from 
Caen is through a genteel suburb ; and we met soTend 
ladies and gentlemen, fashionably dressed, taking the 
dust upon the road. Contrary to the general prao* 
tice, the rich inhabitants of Falaise have their viilad 
on the roadside ; and these, with their fine Avemas 
of trees, new plantations, and gardens, give an air of 
wealth and life to the landscape. 

Among my travelling companions was a jolly,rongli^ 
looking citizen of Falaise, who had been at Caen 
taking leave of his brother, a soldier in the army 
i^bout to depart for Algiers. He was careful to inform 
me, that the young man had already reached the rank 
of corporal, and seemed to expect that the present 
expedition would certainly be* favourable to his pro* 
motion. As we were descending the hill towards the 
ancient moat of the city, we perceived a fine, fids* 
haired, little boy, about five years old, travelling up 
alone to meet us, and the eyes of the corp<Hnal's bro* 
ther sparkled with delight at the sight. " It is my 
child, sir," said he, << my eldest boy !" and forthwith 
he greeted the little urchin by scolding him heartily 
for running so fast, and in a tone which he intended 
should be very rough, but which the boy interpreted 
differently, for he only, smiled, and faced about and 
ran like a young hare by the side of the diligenoe 
towards the city. 

The moon, which had been visible for hours in the 
sky, had now completely ^ gained the upper hand " 
of her brother PhoBbus, as our romantic poets and 
novel vmters are pleased to term the sun, and had 
the honour of lighting the diligence into the city of 
Falaise. We alighted opposite the Hotel du Grand 
Cerf ; but as I had been recommended to that of the 
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6raid TiirCy I prooeeded, by the aid of two little 
ragged guides, whom 1 picked up in the streets, to* 
wards this important establishment of Guide-Book 
eriebrtty. I had first, however, to encounter the 
solicitations of numerous '* conducteurs," some of 
whom were ambitious of driving me to Paris, others 
to Viie, others to Argeuton, and others to Cond^ ; 
bat I made my escape, as Ulysses did from the Sirens, 
by taming a deaf ear to their temptations, and, after 
traversing several narrow and obscure streets, arrived 
at my hoteL 

Here I was met at the door by the landlord himself, 
who politely conducted me into his house ; whence, 
having tasted some of the coffee and other good things 
gf Falaise, I soon sallied forth again to view the casUe 
and the city by mdonlight. As the castle occupies 
tiie highest point of the site of the city, I knew that, 
by proceeding up the first steep street I met, I must 
oertainly approach it; and therefore I strolled on, 
without asking questions, until I arrived at a long 
narrow passage between two walls, which appeared 
to be a cuUde-sac. Here I was compelled to make 
use of the gift of speech, by which extraordinary 
means, I discovered that my cui-de^ac led to the 
chateau ; but on coming up to the wall, I found all 
ingress prohibited by immense doors, which were 
carnally closed as in time of war. Descending again 
into the city, I took the first street on the right hand, 
which wound round at the foot of the castle walls, 
towards the public promenade, and the road to Bre- 
tagne. They who know what early hours are observed 
by the Normans, will readily imagine how solitary 
were the streets, in this remote and unfrequented part 
of the city, at such a time of night, it being near 
ten o'clock. Having passed the great pond, which 
lies between the city and the public promenade, a 
place little frequented at any time, and which at this 
moment would have been a prey to utter silence but 
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for the croaking of the toads, and the sharp, belUike 
cry of the musical frogs, I followed the coarse of the 
lony walls of the casde, now partially covered with 
ivy, nntil I arrived at the foot of Talbot's Tower, 
where I paused for some time, to enjoy the singular 
heauty of the scene. Something should perhaps be 
allowed for the novelty, the stUlness, the solitude; 
but the place and the ruin are naturally picturesque; 
and now, silvered over by a pure and bruliant moon* 
light, and contemplated with an enthusiastic eye, they 
appeared to possess extraordinary beauties. The 
massive ruins of the donjon, and the lofty round tower, 
which appears perfect from below, perched upon a 
high, rugged cliff; a small stream of water at their 
foot, dashing and falling into the ancient moat ; with 
the gray, rugged, and frowning rocks of Noron on 
the opposite side of what in the moonlight appeared 
to be an abyss, — all these formed a picture of 
singular interest, at least to the imagination. The 
fountains of the city, however useful they may be, 
have a remarkably mean appearance even by night, 
when most things look well ; and the church of the 
Trinity, the oiuy one I examined by moonlight, 
appeared to be a structure of no grandeur or merit. 

In order to enjoy, as much as possible, the view of 
the surrounding country which Talbot's Tower com^ 
mands, I rose next morning a little after four o'clock, 
and hastened to the castle. The guide being already 
stirring, I entered without loss of time, and requested 
my antiquarian cobbler, who was desirous, in accord-* 
ance with the sage advice of Aristotle, to begin at the 
beginning, to skip over all minor objects, and conduct 
me at once to the tower. The sun, however, had 
already risen, and the most lovely views presented 
themselves to the eye at every turning. Passing on, 
with an indifference which greatly annoyed my con- 
ductor, by chapel, and college, and ruined chamber, 
I at length reached the tower, and ascended to its 
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mttHUdt. The san, as I hare observed, had alreadr 

risen, but the glories of sunrise had not yet departed. 

The eastern sky was glowing red, while the rest of 

the heavens was of a glittering silvery bine, the bright* 

ness of which almost made the eyes ache ; and the 

earth, broken and unequal, and covered with verdure, 

was as beautiful as the sky which stretched above it. 

It is next to impossible, however, to enjoy a scene 

of this kind with a commonplace guide by <m6*8 

side; so I turned my attention to the things dose 

i^^CNit me, promising myself somewhat more of piotu«> 

resqne pleasure from the rocks of Koron opposite, 

wlnther I resolved to be my own guide. The tower* 

18 at jmresent, as it has be^ for seven or eight years, 

undergoing repdrs; and a portion of the walls, towards 

the south, is new. The auth<»ities, who have little 

or no respect for antiquity, dole out the money 

necessary, just as Shylock gave up his daim upon 

Antonio^s flesh, — with fierce regret; and I suspect 

the modem part will already be old before the whole 

be finished. One whe^, which was fixed upon the 

centre of the tower, for drawing up stones, &c. for 

the repairs, has already yielded to tne attacks of old 

age, and its remains Ue in venerable ruin near the 

^>ot where the parapet is hereafter to be ; and the 

second wheel, whidi now occupies its place, is, as ' 

QH Bias has it, ^ no chicken." In a small square 

eudosure, directly above the ancient dungeons, which 

are not now accessible to the public, is a powder 



^ It has sometinies been doubted whether this building was 
really erected by the magnificent, but cruel. Regent ; but the 
indnstrions researches of M. Galeron, have at length put an end 
to all uncertainty, by bringing to light the order of Talbot, 
ttgaed by hk own hand, for the xn<»ey necessary fw the con- 
struction of the tower. This document, with others relating 
to the same sul^ect, will be published in a small work on the 
antiquities of the city, which was already in the press when 
I was at Falaise. 

L 6 
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magazine, which, should it by any aocndeftt e:tplode» 
would blow the Castle of Falaise mto the air, — 

~— - And, like the baselese fiibric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

The superatition of peasants and antiquaries invents 
some fooush legend for every ancient ouilding, an^ 
of course, this renowned ruin is not without its 
romance. In ancient times, it is said, a certain holy 
hermit lived upon the heights of Noron ; and, gallant 
knights and hermits being naturally fond of each 
other's society, a subterranean passage was excavated 
from the dungeons of the castle to the hermitage, by 
which the fool who lived upon one rock visited tlie 
fool on the other. From the tower, after visiting 
the subterranean apartments at its base, we proceeded 
to make the circuit of the donjon, commencing with 
the window from whence Duke Robert, according 
to tradition, discovered the beauty of the furrier's 
daughter.* The next thing we visited was the chamber 
in which the beautiful Anette, who must, therefore, 
have lived with the duke, gave birth to the hero of 
Normandy, — the man whose name is in everybody's 
mouth in the country ; whose actions have conferred 
an interest upon a hundred scenes; who still, by 
drawing strangers to the spot, is the benefactor of 
his native town, which, in spite of its fair, would be 
little visited, were it not for its castle, and the fame 
of William the Conqueror. The apartment is small, 
and has apparently been hollowed out of the wall, at 
no very remote period ; but the guide was positive that 
it was Arlette's chamber, and informed me, that the 
lady's bed stood in a small recess on its southern 
side. In fact, he was as well acquainted with the 
history of every thing which then took place, as if 

* See Appendix, No. V. 
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he kiiiiBelf had^ been present, in the ohamcter of Dr 
Slop. 

The chief interest of this castle consists in its 
picturesque position^ and the historical associations 
oonnected with it; in other respects, it is not very 
remarkable. A hundred castles in England are of 
superior architecture, and in more perfect preserva- 
tion; many are erected on a still better site, and 
command a more extensive and beautiful prospect ; 
but not one of them has given birth to so ulustrious 
a tyrant. Dr Dibdin, who has the commendable 
ambition of wishing to have an opinion of his own, 
whether right or wrong, attempts to rob the castle 
of this source of interest, by insinuating, that the 
date of its erection is posterior to the time of William 
by at least a century; but M. Galeron, whose opiftion 
is of infinitely greater weight, believes it to have 
been erected m the ninth, or, at latest, in the tenth 
century,* 

From the chamber of Arlette we proceeded to 
another small apartment in the wall, which, according 
to the historians and romancers of the middle ages, 
and my equally credible guide, was the prison in 
wh](^ young Arthur of Brittany was confined, by 



* "^ Peraonne encore n*a pu, jusqu'i ce jour, asaigner a sa 
fondatbn one ^potjue praise et certaine; nous avons cm, 
cependant, qu*il 6tait possible de la reconnaltre i la masse carrfe 
de r^difioe, 4 la nature de la ma^nnerie, et surtout i Tarchi- 
tectnre des fen^tres ; nous ne la faisons pas remonter au deU du 
IXme Ott du Xme si^e. 

** Quelques reparations seraient indispensables pour pr^rver 
k donjon d'une ruine procbaine. Les plus pressantes seraient 
le r^taolissement du souDassement de la deuxi^me fenetre, tourni6e 
vers le midi, et celui du revetement ext^rieur de la muraille da 
nord, j«8qu*& une ^l^vation de 12 pieds environ. Puissent oes 
travaux etre promptement entreprb, pour preserver de la 
destruction un des plus beaux monumens oui nous restent de la 
grandeur et de la puissance de nos p^res ! ** Statitti^, &c. 
p. 820. 



. I 
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and rotted by the rains of winter, was now of s 
brownish ip-een colour, and coyered with ]>atche8 of 
moss and ucben. A hole, through which, in case of 
conflagration, a man might creep out, served for a 
window ; and another hole, of lai^er dimensions, was 
the door. Though very far from being of a pastoral 
disposition, and loving the society of mankind beyond 
any thinff upon earth, I quitted with regret the 
delightful solitude of these rocks, to examine the 
curiosities of the city. 

The first person on whom I called was M. Br4e^ 
the king's printer at Falaise, to whom I had a letter 
of introduction, from a professor of the Lyeee of 
Caen. I found the old gentleman confined to his bed 
by the gout, I believe ; but, although he was thus 
BTOvented from accompanying me about the city 
nimself, he had, he said, a friend who would be happy 
to officiate in his stead. This friend soon arrived, 
and proved to be M. Galeron, the principal author 
of the '' Statistique de TArrondissement de Falaise," 
a man of talent and learning, and of extremely amiable 
and obliging manners. He had at that moment a 
small ^ Guide to Falaise" in the press, and, while he 
looked for an instant at a proof, and gave some 
directions to the printers, 1 employed myself in 
ezamining the moae of working, &c. The press 
osed is the old wooden one, which was employed in 
England before the invention of the Stanhope press ; 
and the ink is distributed with balls, not witn rollers, 
as with us ; but the press-work, considering the 
roughness of the paper, was not bad, and the com- 
position appeared to be careful and correct. 

M. Galeron, who is a barrister, had to make his 
appearance in court at ten o'clock, where he would 
remain for one hour : before and after that, his time, 
he said, was entirely at my disposal. As I had seen 
the castle, the first thing we visited was a little hill 
OD the road to Brittany, whence a peculiarly charming 
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▼lew of tbe meadows of the Ante, the castle, the 
town, the rocks of Noron, &c. is obtained. We 
discoursed, as we went alon^r, on architecture, and 
antiquarian literature, in wluch, by the way, I am 
no conjurer; and I found that, though a native of 
another part of Normandy, my companion had settled 
at Falaise from a passion ror its antiquities. He 
remembered and spoke in the kindest terms of Mr 
Wiffen, who has written a pretty copy of Terses, 
Mititled, ** A Farewell to Normandy ;" and afterwards 
shewed me a copy of the translation of Garcillaso, 
presented to him by the translator. I told him I had 
not the honour of being personally known to Mr 
Wiffen; but that, from the tone in which I er^fy 
where found him spoken of, I did not doubt that he 
was no less amiable than he was clever. 

From the environs we very quickly returned to the 
eity, in order to pay a visit to the public library, an 
institution which owes its existence, I believe, to the 
exertions of M. Galeron. The books are arranged, at 
nresent, in a small apartment of the Hotel de ViUe ; 
but it is in contemplation to erect or appropriate some 
entire building to the library, which appears to be 
exceedingly well managed. Instead of laying out 
their funds in the purchase of rare editions, and curi- 
ous old books, works of undoubted utility, histoiies* 
Toyages, and travels, and the masterpieces of modem 
literature are bought. The only piece of luxury 
which I observed was the great work which Napoleon 
caused to be written on Egypt ; but this was presented 
to the library, upon application, by the government. 
Numerous translations from the English, — Shake- 
qpeare, Hume, Byron, &c. — adorned the shelves, and 
appeared to have been much read: a few, inferior 
authors, not very deserving of being translated, were 
also there ; but, m general, the books are well selected* 
Moore is, in general, a great favourite with the 
Frenqh, — as much, perhaps, for his faults as for hit 
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bwuties ; but the stem siliiplioity of Campbell's lyiiiad 

S'eces is bejoad tbeir reach : the ** Pleaaures ol 
ope," and *'Oertnide of Wyoming," are in more 
fiivour. Of Wordsworth, Soutfaej*, Coleridge, &<% 
little, in general, is known bejond uie names : but all 
ranks and conditions of men read and admire Sir 
Walter Scott : howerer, I did not see his noyelsin the 
public library of Falaise. Among the most valnable 
of the few old books, I observed Ducange's Glossary, 
and Moreri's Dictionary; but the library did not 
possess a copy of Bayle. The philosopher of Rotter^ 
dam is more dreaded than Rousseau or Voltaire. EveB 
at Caen you only find the imperfect edition of the 
Hiatorical and Critical Dictionary. The hooka of 
this institution are lent out, like those of a circulating 
library; and I was informed, that a coDsiderable 
nmnber were in oonstant reading. 

From the public library M. Galeron took me to hta- 
own house, where he presented me with a copy of 
his works, together with rarious prints of things and 
places I had seen, or was i^ut to see. It being near 
ten o'clock, I then set out on my yisit to the ohurches. 
The church of the Trinity, except a single doorway, 
which is elegant, but of soft and crumbling stone, is 
a poor structure, in which there is nothing remarkaUe, 
exeept a few casts of statues of the Virgin, and tw9 
angels, who looked yery lively and loring. Soatliey 
is perfectly right in denominating Catholicism th« 
Marian religion ; for the Virgin is unquestionably tli» 
great divinity — the veneralue mother — the Cybele 
of this new modification of Paganism. Every where 
I see people bending, and groaning, and praying, and. 
shedding tears, before this idol, which is sometiiiMa 
beautifiS, sometimes ugly, according to the ability of 
the idol maker ; but every where as much an idol 
as Crishna, or Bhavani, or the lingam in Hindoatan. 
Either there never was such a thing as idolatry, or 
tiie catholics are idolaters; fpr the worship, the 
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"ottjte," wliich mtuf render tiw Yirgm and the 

m predtely of tfae same nature as that irfaich the 

Hindooe and other Pafsns offer op to their idols* 

From the ohnreh of the Trinity I went to Guilmiy, 
Ae mburh where the great fair, the second in tne 
hiofdom, is annually held. Dr Pibdin and othen 
deimbe this suburb as having Tory much the air of a 
deserted city, the houses being shut up, and the streets 
flomty ; but this is true only of that particular dasa 
of honses which are erected merely for the fair : tiie 
others are inhabited and open all the year round, like 
other honses and shops. The only business earxied 
on here appeared to be weaying; for, as I walked 
ilong, I heard a loom at work in almost eyery house. 

Upon ascending the hill to the church, I found it, 
for a wonder, free from old women, the dass of the 
p<^ulation which seems to haye taken exdusiye poo* 
session of the churches. There was, in fact, not It 
soul in the building; and, on this account, I entered 
it with more than ordinary pleasure. The silenee 
ins broken only by the souna of my own footstepi^ 
and the rattling of the casement of the great window 
orer the ahar, which, notwithstanding that the heat 
of the day was excessive, waa strongly shaken by the 
wind. The ornaments of the altar 1 found to be ia 
the usual gaudy and tasteless style; but, in a small 
chi^l on the right hand, there was a painting so 
sinraarly ridiculous, that it may be regarded aa a 
real curiosity : this was St Denys, or Dionysius, or 
some such person, decapitated, and carrying his head 
in fats handa. Numerous spectators are represented 
ronaing after him, and regurding him with astonish»> 
meat-— as well they might ; but the saint and his head 
ate by no means diaturbed, and walk on as friendly 
snd as comfortably as when they were more nearly 
related, the eyes merely looking a little more sleepy 
than otdinary. Beduord has treated this sulgeol 
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aomewliat iifferessxAj in the froBtmiece to his ** Me- 
moira of Extraordinaiy Pamten," where the saint holds 
out the severed memW at arms' length, and appears 
to he looking his own head in the face. Many persons 
imagine we do wrong in excluding certain creations 
«f art from our churches; but God forbid that a 
protestant church should ever be pdUuted by such 
absurd abominations as this I It is enough that the 
idea of God fills our temples and the spirits of thft 
worshippers : prayer and thanksgiving and a contrite- 
heart, are better than images or pictures. While I 
was centemplating this piece of folly, and making a 
note or two in my book, a painter entered with the 
sacristan, to retouch something on the other side o£ 
the altar ; and their talldng, spitting, and noise, very 
quickly caused me to retreat. Afiiking my escape 
m>m the interior, I (Stained permission to visit tJie 
cemetery, where I expected to be alone ; but. I was 
disappointed. The gnivedigger was there, merrily 
executing his functions, — a little infirm old man, who 
appeared likely very soon to famish employment to 
his successor. Two other persons also were in the 
cemetery, cutting the tall rank grass which grew on 
and about the graves, for their cows, L imagine; in 
order to expedite the transmigrations of matter fnmi 
one class of animals to anotner, I had heard the 
outside of the church described as extremely ancient, 
and it had certainly the appearance of being so ; but 
this was its only recommendation, for it was neither, 
striking nor elegant. 

Od my return to Falaise, I visited the chwch of 
8t Gervais, which is a fine structure, commenced, it 
is supposed, in the time of William the Conqueror, 
and finished in the ages immediately succeeding. A 
row of small chapels, eighteen in number, runs round 
the whole buildmg, the nave and choir of which, 
taken together, are about one hundred and twenty. 
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i«et long.* Behind tbe altar there ia, aa nanal, a 
chapel to the Vir§;in, hefore whose statue two small^ 
ttqiera were huminff. Beings exeeedinffly fedgned, 
I sat down here &r some time, looking at the 
VirsiB, and moralizing, as men do when they are 
tired, upon the flight of time, the snooession of gene- 
rations, and the yanity of all human pursuits, not 
even exc^tin^ traTelMnff. In the midst of my pro- 
found meditations, which, in a more drowsy person 
might hare ended in sleep, I was disturhed hy the' 
entance of an old gentleman, who, seeing the tepers' 
burning hefore the image, and being by no meant a 
prodigal idolater, forthwith commenced a philippio 
against the beadle, and stumped out upon his st^ in 
search of the delinquent, in order to have the tapers 
extinguished. Pernaps, howeyer, it was in reality to 
inform him that a heretic was in the <^urch, who 
i^ht malimously pollute some of the sacred things. 
When I had made tiie tour of the church, looked at 
all the chapels, pictures, images, &c. I went out, and 
found my bttle old man stumping back to the <^urch, 
without the beadle. 

After this I strolled about the city looking at the 
shops, the hotels, the fountains, the costume, and the 
foatures of the inhabitants. There are at present, I 
imagine, yery few beauties like Arlette Verprey at 
Fauose; for, during all my rambles in and about the 
place, I scarcely saw one pretty woman. Perhape, 
noweyer, it was because beauty was a scarce commo- 
dity here, eyen in those times, that the furrier's 
^Qghter, whom we will imagine to haye been hand- 
some captivated the coarse mind of the Duke ; f<Nr I 
cannot imagine any cause, which, in so fine a natural 
position, should have produced any degeneracy in the 
human form. 

* Statistique de T ArfondUtenuni de Fdlaiu, p. 844 I 
xnean French feet. The measiiremeiit was jierfarmed by the 
author of the Statistics, not by me. 
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In retuniiiif toward my hotel .1 met the honest 
citizen witii whiim I had travelled in the dUUgence £rom 
Gaen^ and he immediately doffed his ci^ and sahited 
me. ** Sir/' said he, ** I was this mwnent thinking ol 
yon. I wonder, I was jost saying to myself, whetoef 
the gentleman wiUi whom I travelled yesterday has 
seen that chnroh ;" pointing to that df St Gerraas. 
« Oh, yes," I replied, « 1 have seen it" — " Well," said 
he, " and have you seen the house of Gnillaume ?"-~ 
"* By Jupiter I" I ezolaimed, ** I had forgotten it." -- 
"^ What ! f<»gotten the honse of Gii^llaome ? Well, 
yoa certainly would not think of leaving Faiaitt 
without visiting the house in which the Conqueror 
was horn. Will you allow me to conduct you to it 9 " 
I had already seen one spot on which William was 
bom, hut it did not signify ; a great man migfat be 
born in two places ; or, at all events, there was no 
harm in examining the two places which laid chdn 
to the honour. The Falaisian had now another littk 
boy with him, and I said I should be obliged if he or 
his little boy would be my guide on this occasion. 
*' We will go all together," said he ; << I have been thers 
a thousand times." So, without more words, we 
proceeded to the scene of Arlette's and Dr Dibidin's 
labours, where the former, according to one tradition, 
brought forth a hero, by the help of the Boge-femme; 
and where the latter, with the aid of soap and a 
scrabbing brush, brought out the features of a man 
from a coat of dirt and lime. Over the door was this 
inscription: — *^ House of William tbe Conqueror;" 
and immediately following, the encouraging words-* 
^ Richard donne h, boire et k manger." In other 
words, it was a cabaret* 

On entering, I found M. Richard, the man yirbo 

* Gibaret it said to be a compound of tbe words eabt Celtic 
for bead, and arietUf the genitive of aries, a ram, because 
anciently small inns had a ram*i head for their sign. 
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** ffATe to eat and drink," labouring^ liard at some 
duinarjr operation hj the fireside, and, after hearing 
the historical proof that William was bom in that 
house, which simply amounted to this, that from time 
immemorial some people had been accustomed to say 
so, while, as it was easy to see, the house was very 
andent,* and had hme fire-places, we mounted tlite 
staircase to see the ef^ies of the Conqueror. When 
we had ascended nearly to the toip of the first flight, 
we dbooTered the face of a statne peeping out, uke 
that of a man in the pillory, from the hri<^ and 
BUMrtar, which we were desired to be ciMnplaisant 
OMNiffh U> take for an exact likeness of William,— in 
which case Matilda must haye had a yery ugly bus- 
baady for the nose is that of a Cahnnck Tartm*, and 
tiie other features are not greatly better. The bnt^ 
I dare say, is aneient, but I know no more reaaon 
why it should be taken for the son of Ariette ihaii 
for Tom Thumb, or Blue Beard, or Jade the GHaat 
Siller, or any other hero of that stamp. 



* The owner, of course, belieres it to have stood eight hmidred 
yean ; but it will pei^aps be sufficient if we allow it three 
oesturws. 
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J)eparture from Falaiae — Scenery — l}ruidical MomtmeiOs 
— : TraveUinff Companions — Cheat Politiciana — Arrival at 

. Argentan—" Peq^ o* I>ay" HtOd—A Family Party ^ 
Streete and Homes of Argenian — The Churches — Ancient 
Tower — Z/Cctureson White Magic — A Literary Quack — 
The Malay Language — Road to Seez — Splendid Cathe- 
dral — Honest Lamuord — History of Two English MUord» 
and their Money — Chariots Corday — Arrived at Alenfon* 

Havino seen every thing which appeared to pos- 
sess any interest for me at Falaise, I set out early in 
the afternoon for Argentan. The road, which lies at 
first through a richly coltiyated country, tolerably 
well wooded, traverses several very beaiitifQl small 
valleys, or rather ravines, which intersect the unda- 
lating plain, and generally contain a clear pure stream, 
and a succession of smiul groves in their bosom. A 
few leagues beyond Falaise, we passed some large 
stones standing upright, like those of Stoneheoge, on 
a wide plain, on our left, which are supposed by the 
antiquarians of the country to be Druidical;* and 

* Dmidical monuments are by no means uncommon in tbis 
part of France. The Abb^ Manet, in speaking of a very re- 
markable one which occurs in Brittany, observes, — << Ce beau 
peulvan, ou pilier sacrS, est situ^ en la paroisse de Car£Euitin, au 
milieu d*un vaste champ, qu*il domine avec majesty. D*abord 
simple type de Tetre tout puissant qui, comme une colonne 
pompeuse, soutient seul le poids de Tumyers, il finit par devenir 
Tobjet direct du culte idolatri<|ue des habitans de la oontrde. B 
est d*un seul bloc, d'un gram tris-dur, mais que les dents 
ao^r^ du temps out neanmoins r^ussi a ^cailler en qnelques 
endroits, et d*un poids pr^um4 de 211,752 livres. Sa forme, 
brute oomme lorsqu'il fut tir^ de la carri^, est i pen pr^ py*~ 
midale ; el nous lui avona trouv^ 29 pieds de hauteur yisible^ sur 
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shortly afterwnrdsy observed on the same side of the 

road, a gray ro<iky promontory, higher, perhaps^ than 

that of Noron, overlooking a small dell, thick with 

trees. As we approach Argentan, the country rises 

into hills, not round and pointed, but in long ridges, 

like the swells of the ocean. In the distance, towards 

g Alen^on, a vast ridfe, apparently covered with dark 

f forests, swept round like a half moon, with a very 

- sombre and forbidding appearance. 

' My companions this day were by no means so 

^ agreeable as those with whom I had travelled from 

i &en; two of them especially, a roguish looking 

I fellow, who had the appearance of being a pedlar, and 

a farmer from the neighbourhood of Alenpon, who 

i had served aa a soldier under Napoleon. These poor 

ii fellows, imagining it would greatly annoy me, amused 

i themselves for some time in railing against the English, 

\ insisting upon it to each other, that it was a mere 

I piece of good luck for England that the Emperor did 

^ not persist in his design of subduing it. Like many 

1 honest people in our own country, who have a 

i knowle^e of the science of politics by instinct, they 

appeared to themselves — wnich was all that. was 

necessary — to comprehend most perfectly the public 

interest of every country in Europe, and spoke like 

24 de circonference vers le bas." — De VMtai Ancien, Sfc. dbt 
Mont St Michd, p. 54. The reason why Druidical remains 
are not still more numerous we discover from the following 
passage of Sismond, containing the anathema of the Council of 
Nantes, 658) against these rehcs of the ancient idolatry of the 
country : — " Summo decertare debent studio episcopi, et eorum 
mimstri, ut arbores dsemonibus consecratee, quaa Tulgus ooli^ et 
in tanta veneratione habet, ut nee ramum vel surculum inde 
audeat amputare, radicitus excindantur atque comburantur. 
Lapides quoque, quos, in ruinosis locis et sylvestribus, daemonnm 
luaificationibus decepti, venerantur, ubi et vota vovent et defe> 
runt, funditus effi)diantur, atque in tali loco projiciantur, ubi 
nunquam a cultoribus suis inveniri possint." — VonciU Ant, 
GoK. tome iii. p. ^7. 
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prophets of what was to happeo. I verily b^IieTUt, 
that, had it been required or them> they could have 
foretold all the great events that are to aiOTect Europe 
to the end of the woiid. It was a small vehicle, tike 
a cabriolet, the only one which travels by d^ oa 
that road, and we all sat together,*^ so that I loti 
nothing of the wisdom which was uttered* At length, 
however, observing that the postilion looked very 
grave, and more than once desired them to be silenl^ 
sapposing I should be offended, I asked him, if he, 
too, were a politician, and de^ in the secrets of the 
different governments of Europe. The young nan 
smiled, and replied, with a shrug of the shoul4er9>» 
^ Ma £cu, non, monsieur I " Our statesmen, obser* 
ving that their political knowledge was treated with 
ooiufcempt and derision, now turned their conversa- 
tion into another channel, and began to talk of the 
prices of butter and eggs, and of the fair of Gaem 
—matters upon which they did not speak amiss; so 
true is that opinion of Socrates, that men are alway9 
eloquent upon subjects with whidi they are ao» 
quamted. As I love exceedingly to converse with 
men, when they do not attempt to mystify either 
themselves or me, I now sustained my share of the 
dialogue, which was conducted with very great de- 
corum. In the course of the afternoon I contrived, 
by uttering a sharp invective against those Eng^h* 
men who abuse fordgn nations without knowing 
any thin^ about them, to cause it to be understood 
that I looked with inedible disdain upon their opinions 
of England and Englishmen; and I added, that in 
France the most learned and enHg^ened were always 
the most ready to acknowledge the virtue and the 
greatness of England, while it was left to the ifi^oranf^ 
the ffrovelUng, and the base-minded, to raU at its 
lieople and institutions. As I did all this with a 
smiling countenance and friendly tone, the men seemedl 
to feel that they had been wrong ; at all events they 
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iad ifot persist in their offemire languag^e. To me 
pewonafiy they behared from he^ng to end with 
great politeness ; and, when railing at my country, 
they were talking at me, not to me. 

We reached ^gentan a little before six o'clock. 
The vehicle stopped at the Hotel du Point du Jour, 
kept by a M. Durand, father to the young man who 
had been our '< conducteur" from Falaise. Here, 
while they were getting ready my coffee, I walked 
in the garden, where there was a small family party 
▼ery curiously employed. Two young ladies, a 
gentleman about fifty, whom I took to be their father, 
a girl about twelye years old, and a little boy about 
four or five, were amusing themselves with rolling 
walnuts ever a sloping board; the one whose nut 
rolled farthest upon the path gaining the whole. The 
boy was pretty, and accustomed to strangers, and I 
took him up in my arms to kiss him ; but his breath 
smelled so strongly of brandy that I could scarcely 
endure him near me. While the group were busy at 
play, one of those small animals, I imagine, which 
are so numerous in many French inns, and which 
lake such strange liberties with the human body, 
suddenly bit one of the ladies above the knee, and, 
exactly as if she had been alone, she commenced, 
without the slightest hesitation, a regular search 
after the delinquent. This little accident happened 
twice, and twice the economy of the petticoats was 
disturbed. 

After supper, as the Normans term their afternoon 
meal, I went out to see the town. The streets of 
Argentan are broad and clean, and the houses built 
of stone, and in a very tasteful and superior manner. 
The people, likewise, are generally well dressed, and 
look altogether as if fortune sometimes passed through 
the town. Walking through several streets, observing 
the shops and the costume of the inhabitants, I at 
l«Dgth arrived at the little church of St Martin, which 
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I entered. The fttmiture of one oal^olic (^hnrcb 
in ^enei^al so much resenibles that of another, that 
little or nothing need be said of it, when the thic^ 
has once been described. The Only things worthy of 
ilotice, which I saw here, wer^ the painted windows, 
the co]<^iirs of Which were most brilliant and beauti- 
fal. In going from this church to that of St Grerinain, 
I observed a toWer of antique and singular appeai^aince, 
standing near the centre of a large spacfe, enclosed 
within high walls. Upon inquiry, I found that this 
tower originally forined a portion of the^ftifications 
of the city ; but is at present used as a military prison, 
when there are any soldiers at Argentan. It may 
be about sixty feet high, has low projectitig battie- 
"ments, and a painted Chinese roof, extremely ^mmon 
in Normandy, rising at least fifteen feet above lli'e 
walls. 

The church of St Germain, a large awd sujierb 
Gothic structure, with fine massive pillars, and 
'painted windows, I found, as usual, in possession of 
a posse of old Women, one of whom was dumb, abd 
went about rattling the chairs, and making ^at 
strange noise which accompanies the efforts whidi 
dumb persons sometimes make at speaking. The 
rich lights of sunset streaming in through the tall 
windows nearly at the top of the building, and falling 
in glowing masses upon some portions of the.naVe 
and the choir, communicated to the scene a moi^ 
than ordinary poetical character, and, but for ^ 
<presence of tke worshippers of the Virgin, the pbce 
would have appeared a real temple of God. 

At the breakfast table, next morning, I discovered 
who the party were whom I had seen the evening 
before in the garden : the g^tleman, as he informed 
us, was a M. Levesflue, son to the translator of 
Thucydides, and the historian of Russia, and himself 
an author. He was, he said, "about to publish a 
History of 6ecret Societies, such as the Free Masens, 

4 
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*l3ke AuMssinig of Syria «ad Persia, Ahe Garhttaari of 
Italy, and the White Water Lily of China, &c. and 
aeeiaed to es^Mct coDsiderable profit, and some fame, 
from the undertaking. A^f^entleman present demanded 
of him how, if he were not himself a free mason, he 
QOttld know any thing particular about the society, 
and, if he were, how he could divulge it ? The 
ej^pressiou of countenance which accompanied his 
.reply was exactly that which, I imagine, sat upon 
tM fikce of Square in Tom Jones, when he was 
ai^jHiinc' with Thwackumupon *' the eternal fitness of 
4hu)gB/' << Sir," said he, ^ I divulge nothing. I 
aaerely give an Account of how, and when, and where, 
the society :began; what ceremonies are practised at 
its neetingSy &c. But for the secret — ah hah ! ma 
Ifoi, I take good oare not to divulge that !" He then 
informed us, that he was travelling through the 
-whole of Frmiio% lecturing on '* White Magic ;" thnt 
he had beenat .CaAu ; that he was now lecturing at 
Aigentan, wiiere, it seems, the authorities, captivated 
by his wisdom, shewed him an attention ^ toute 
particuli^re." On a small scale, he mi£;ht be supposed 
to:iepresent the famous Hippias of JEius, with whose 
lourneyings and lecturings PJato makes himself and 
hi^ readies so merry,.and whom *' the authorities" of 
■Sparta tveated with an attention no less particular 
than that which the good people in office at Caen 
aad Arg^itan bestowed upon M. Levesque. He 
told us, that at Caen he had *' astonished the natives," 
by speaking English, and German, and Malay, to 
them. At the words '* English," and *' Malay," I 
bMin >to tprick up my ears a little, in the hope that 
I had found an universal scholar, who could speak 
to me ia my town language, and converse ■u|H>n Hin- 
doostan* Alas I I was disappointed. His whole 
stock of Eng^h oonsisted in some half dosen words, 
•which were ao mispronounced, that, although 6od,.a8 
iSancho says, might know what he meant by them, it 
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was yer^ certain that no one else oonld. Somebody 
at table inquired of him, in what regions of the eardi 
the Maky language was spoken, and he replied, 
without the least hesitation, that it was the language 
of Calcutta, Pondicherry, &c. I ventured to suggest 
that the natives of Calcutta and Pondicherry weie 
not Malays, and that I had heard from certain English- 
men, who had been in that remote part of the world, 
(which they seem to forget is a British province,) 
that at Calcutta people speak Hindoostanny. Nothing 
of the sort. He had been in the East, and knew 
idl about it. This being the case, I began to men- 
tion two or three little odds and ends which I had 
picked up in my reading respectinff India ; but I soon 
found that, like the prophets of Mahommedanism, 
M. Levesque was no friend to dialectics, and preferred 
aoclUty to argumentation. The awkward manner in 
which he eluded my questions, however, had excited 
the suspicions of his other hearers, who began t» 
drop away, one after another ; and I am convinced 
that his audience that evening, at his lecture on 
*' White Magic," was thinner than it would have been 
if he had nefver mentioned the unlucky lan^'uages of 
England and the Malay peninsula. The httle fle»- 
hunting lady was, I now found, the wife of the 
magician, and a native of Geneva ; and one mighty I 
think, discover from her manner, that if her husband 
had been at least ten years younger, and a littk 
handsomer, she would not on that account have found 
fault with the dispensations of Providence. 

The breakfast at the table d'hote at Ai^entan, as 
at every other place where I stopped, was of exactly 
the same nature as their dinners ; that is, soup, fish, 
meat of different kinds, eggSy salad, and a dessert, 
with cider : no potatoes, or any other vegetable but 
asparagus, at any meal. The bread was good, but 
made up into long loaves, like a huffe Bologna 
sausage, as if it were sold, like silk or wico, by the 
ell. 
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Ffom Ar^entan I set out, about eleven o'clock, for 
Alenpon* The country continued to be of nearly the 
tame character as that we had passed on the prec<y> 
4ing day, except that there was more wood and greater 
kiequaliff of surfoce. We never entered any forest, 
however, or saw any of those gigantic trees so fre- 
quently met with in England ; all was upon a small 
scale,-* the trees, the streams, and the hills. Apple 
and pear trees in blossom were every where viable, 
ao that every step we took made it evident why cider 
m so cheap m Normandy. After travelling for some 
hours, we discovered, in the distance, the lofty spires 
ei the cathedral church of Seez, and, on drawing 
nearer the town, observed the vast structure, called 
tiie seminary, whence swarms of young priests an- 
anally pour themselves forth upon the country. 

The diligence, I learned, was to stop at least an 
hour at Seez, so that I had sufficient time to examine 
the cathedral and the town. The latter, however, 
may be despatched with a few words : It is a small 

Elace^ not disagreeably situated, or ill built, where a 
ouse large enough for a moderately sized family, 
mav be had for from eight to twelve pounds a^year, 
mmimished. Provisions of every kind are said to be 
equally cheap; and, from the complexion of the inhaF* 
Intants, I should judge it cannot be an unhealthy 
ittsidence. A good education may also, it is said, be 
•btaified here; but this I doubt, as the higher ranks 
of ihe population send their sons to the collie at 
Alen^n. The cathedral is a vast and splendid emfioe, 
in a very chaste Gothic style, the choir being singii- 
lariy beautifiil, and the spires of the most ligfa^t and 
gmceful construction. The windows, moreover, are 
painted in the richest manner. The bishop's palaoe, 
wfaidi I had been informed was worth seeing, is merely 
a large modern house, with wings, with an extensive 
|rarden in front, which, on the present occasion, was 
covered with dotlies like a washerwcmian's. A middle* 
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aged man, who, Iwa»t«^d, wttfirthelnBliop's seeretAry, 
was walking aboat In his black ^omiane, givinr diieo^ 
tions to the gardeners, a&d enjoying the fresh air. At 
a short distance to the sonUi was a ki^ gray stnm* 
tore, which, at first an abbey, had- recently been cfl»> 
▼erted into a manu^Etctoiy ; bnt the nuuiulvctarera 
had had no better luck muk the monks^ and some 
short time ago had been compelled to retif« iron 
business. I walked down tO' it, with the desiga dl 
looking at the interior ; bnt, thev^^ deserted aiMk 
desolate, it was still shut i^, and no porter was t0 
be found at the door. 

Returning to the inn, I consoled myself for my 
disappointment, with Burgundy, and by conyevsuag 
with the landlord on the prices cf houses, provisions, 
&c. He told me, that, about four years ago, t«« 
English gentlemen arriyed together at Seez, rich 
milords, who lived in great style, and spent a vast 
deal of money. They stayed four days, when one oi 
them, growing tired of the place before the othn*, 
mounted his horse and rode off alone. MThen he wag 
gone, the chambermaid went up, according to custom, 
to see if he had forgotten any little trifle, to make 
the beds, &c. and, in examinkig the drawers of a table 
or escrutoire, found the sum of three thousand Ihum 
in gold. The important intelligence was lorthwitb 
communicated by the honest wench to the landh^, 
and, by the equidly honest hindlord to the 
milord, who received the money, in order, as he sai< 
to return it to his friend ; gave a note of ackncKwledg^ 
ment for it to the landiera, and went out to tslce » 
walk, as usual, about the town. Meanwhile the gen* 
tleman, who had left behind the money, dis cofcf w i 
his loss, turned about his horse's head, and returned 
in all haste to the city. Most mfen are brisk whcM 
going in search of a sum of money which tbey kar* 
tost, especiaUy if, as may have been the case in tkia 
instance, it happens to be all they have. The gtntle* 
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mm. Bpfiun*ed and wlMppecl» and in all probability-, 
sware a liUle, aai at leagtili arriyed at Seez'; buV 
uiilii/oliiiy for my story, the friend was ajs honeat as 
either the chaoiliermaid or the landlord, and, seeing 
the uMHiey loser drivii^ into the town with despair in 
his looks, *' Checar up, my good feUow," said he, 
^ h^e's your money 1 " and forthwith the purse was 
nMtored to its lawful ownepr. A reward of twenty. 
Ubws^ was giv^en to the chambermaid, and the lancU 
lard Yfas told that a paragraph, narrating the circum- 
stance, should be inserted in the English papers; 
^ bnt," said the landlord, ^ although 1 have regu- 
lajfly inq vined of every Englishman, who has stopped, 
at my house, reig^cting the paragraph, I have never 
heard any tidings of it from that day to this ! " Tha 
psmgraph, however, may have been j^rinted, reprinted, 
aa4 repeated a thousand times, without coining to 
tho' knowledge of the few Englishmen who stop at 
Seez*. In order to pay that gentleman's debt to M. 
Boissiere, landlord of La Crosse, I have told the story 
here, where, perhaps, it may have no better chance 
of coming to the knowledge of the parties concerned. 
At St Satumin, a small village near Seez, is the 
house in which the celebrated Charlotte Corday was 
born, in 1768. This extraordinary woman, who cer- 
tainly deserves to be regsu'ded amcmff the most glorious 
of piutriots, whether ancient or modem, was b^ birth 
a lady, though she rose superior to the prejudices 
which usually beset persons of her condition ; and, 
instead of dissipating her time in those frivolous 
amnsementsi, ana still more frivolous studies, which 
generally consume auray the lives of women, she 
devoted herself to high masculine studies, preferring 
historians and philos^hers to the romances of Man- 
▼anx and Crebillon, the reading of which, upon a 
•o£i^ oonstitttted the paradise of onr effeminate Gray.* 

* See Appendix, No. VL 
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Here, while tbe above stoiy w&s telEn^, we had ft 
gpood smart shower ; but it soon cleared up a little, and 
there was no more rain during^ the day. The clouds, 
however, hun^ dark and heavr over the country, 
and threw their vast shadows, like patches of prema- 
ture night, upon the landscape. To mend the matter, 
there was not a soul in the diligence but myself and 
the conducteur, who was too hoarse to speak; so 
tbat I was left entirely to my own meditetTong, and 
the toothach, which happened on that day to be 
particularly active. 

It was nearly eight o'clock when we arrived at 
Alen^on, where I pitched my tent for the night, at 
the ^ Maure," the hotel where the diligence £rom 
Argentan stops. The moon was this evening too 
much obscured by clouds to allow of my seeing any 
thing of the city by its assistance ; so, after suppo*, 
being disposed to be quite as shy as the moon, I went 
to bed, determined, with God's blessing, to niake u«e 
of the morrovi^'s sun instead. 
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Market-places and Churches of Alengon — M. Clogenson,' 
editor of VoUaire's Works — Original Letters of VoUaire 

— Anecdote of Dudos — ** JEcrtuez VInfame " — JSnvirons 
ofAlengon — Cotton Manufyc^ories — Champ du Hoi, the 
Place of Execution — The JPvblic Slaughterkouse — Souse 
of the Baron Desgenettes — JSebert, Pere du Chesne — 
Castle of the Duke of Alengon — Anecdote of Ziouis XI, 

— Punishment of an Adulterer — Palace of Justice — Com 
Market — Theatre -~ CaiOege — PubUc Library ~> Portrait 
ofJRabdais — Panoramic View ^^ XHamond of Alengon, 

At five o'clock in the morning, I was ** in harness,", 
as Shakespeare says, and as busy as a spy in examin- 
ing the physiognomy oi Alenpon. The weather. 
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iinltickity, was not such as should have ushered in 
^ the May/' being somewhat overcast, and cold; but 
there was no rain. I had introductions to two gen- 
tlemen of the city, from M. Richomme of the Lyc^ 
o€ Caen, and M. Galeron of Falaise ; but, as it was 
as yet too early to call upon them, I made the best 
of my way to the principal church. This, although 
there were fine painted windows, was altogether a 
very poor affair : but, early as it was, the building 
was nlied with women — market-women, I imagine, 
and other country wenches, come to pray to the 
Virgin for customers. 

lliere are seyeral market-places at Alengon, as at 
Gaen ; and one of them, where game, poultry, vege- 
tables, &c. are sold, is the area before the principal 
church. Here the various articles are ranged in long 
lines, like streets, not promiscuously, but separately, 
the one consisting of game and poultry, the other of 
▼effetables, &c; and a painted board, stuck upon a 
pole at the end of the market-place next the street, 
informs you what is to be found in each row. 

Though it was still somewhat early for paying 
visits, I ventured to call upon M. Clogenson, one of 
the principal judges of the department, and titular 
librarian of the city. He had not yet risen, but sent 
down word that he would be with me in a moment. 
Meanwhile, instead of sitting down in the parlour, I 
walked out into his elegant gardens, which are laid 
oot in the French style, and, hke the greater number 
of ffardens in Normandy, filled with the most beautiful 
tohps, which were now covered with dew, and begin- 
mng to open to the warmth of the morning. Here I 
was presently joined by the owner, a tall fine man, of 
polisned and elegant manners, with whom, in half a 
minute, one may be perfectly at one's ease. We both 
apologized, — I for calling at so unseasonable an hour, 
and he for not being up, — and then began to converse 
on the object of my visit to Alen$on. 



186k origi:nai:( letters of yoltaibe. 



H» iffdnedifitolsr said he would tatui m» round ^ 
city himself, and shew me every thing in it w^hinb 
could be thought to^ possess aay interest for a stranger ; 
but first we adjourned to his own private libcacy, 
where he possessed seTecal ounoeities of a literary 
kind. Of these^ the most remax^ahle wve several 
original letters of Voltaire, in his own handwriting ; 
a portrait of the philosm^ber, on the baek of a wal)di^ 
eaceouted for himself, ana supposed to.he an extremely 
exaet likeness ; a strip of crimson damask^ torn from 
the fauteuil which he used at the chateau of Praagius 
in Switzerland; and views — taken hy Madame Olo* 
genson, a womaii^ of taste and ahility — ^of his various 
residences. These views are to be lithognq^hed by. 
the lady herself, who has been at the pains to learn 
the process expressly for this purpose, and are in- 
tended to illustrate a work on the Travels of Voltaii^ 
which M. Clogenson has long been preparing for 
publication. The letters are to be published in thai 
superb edition of the philosopher's worlis upon which 
M. Clogenson, and several other literary men, ham 
long been engaged. In runmng through two or three 
of these letters, which, though written when the 
author had reached a very advanced age, are in a 
stropg, bold, masculine hand, I observed two or three 
palpaUie errors in orthography, which must, I imagine, 
nave been the effect of affectation: for ^yamiJa^ 
« Chretien" was written « Cretien," and « fait" 
1^ faitte," which no one can suppose ccnld be frosi 
Ignorance. On this sulijeot M. Clogenaon told me an 
anecdote, which may, perhn^, be very well known; 
but, as it was new to me, it may also be new to manjE 
others. Some perB<m, who. was no admirsr oi the 
great sophist, one day remarking to Duclosy secrotaey 
to the academy, that, although Voltatro had wil^ ana 
genius^ and sdl that, he was ignosant of erthagsafkhy. 
'* Ah* roa foi," exclaimed Dnclos, ** taut pis pomr 
Torthographie ! " He tho«ght» that if il wiem the 
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qpmidmt wMch nnitt give way, Voltaire or tiie Fvenck 
]ftiig^iii^», the latter would have the y^wrst of it; and' 
Be was perfectly right: for^ although all Yoltaire's ia* 
novatioiia have not yetheen adopted^ hia example haa^ 
wivnght a very pemarloiUe ehaoge in the mode of 
spelliiig many French wmrds. In most of these* 
letlsra the' oeldlirated phrase, ** Eerasez Vlnkme,^* 
wfaieh has heen very d^erendy interpreted by dif* 
ferent persons, occurs. The Abbe Barrudi, and otbera 
of. thai stamp, will hare it, that, by ** rinfiune^"- 
Ckritttaaity is meant; but M. CLogenson, and most 
peisena of sense and mederatien in the present day, 
understand by it nothing more than '< supevstitionr'- 
or'**^b%atry." 

** Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? " 

The ^nase ia there, in ail the letters, I beliefe ; b«t 
it is not for me to deeide what was meuit by it, 
liluMigh I hope the charitable interpretation is the 
traw one. At ail eyents, it can do no harm to be 
cfaaritaUe^ 

When we had looked over these matters, «o4 
iteMed a wiiile about Vokaire, Bolingbreke, Pepe^ 
Hsone^ and Roosseau, we began to turn our thoaghtt 
to thte antimulties and curiosities of the city, •«- a much 
I0S9 deKghtlsd subject than Ht^nture, but more ger*- 
mane to the ol^eet of my tom^. Alter taking a peep 
at the various chwrdies, n<rt; one ci which has any 
tiring hi it, so fiv as I could see, in the least wortiby 
of BOtioe, we crossed the Sarthe by the new bridge, 
Mid took a turn in the suburbs on tiie road to Mamers* 
aad B^esme. Here the forests, which appeared to 
fly before me, as the false waters of the oesert fly 
Mbre the traT«fier8 in Arabia, again appeared in the 
diataiioe, coivering the hills, and sweepHig, in a dark, 
deep fine, like a oreseent, round half the horizon. At 
the foot of these forest hills were several chateaux^ 
snrrwiided by trees, whieh lookod well at a distance^ 
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aiidy my companion assured me, would appear still 
better on a nearer approach. They belonged to his 
own personal friends. In the immediate outskirts of 
the city are several new houses, surrounded by gar- 
dens, which reminded me a good deal of the Alpha 
oottages in the neighbourhood of the Regent Park. In 
&Gt, on all sides, I saw proofs that Alen^n is a 
flourishing and improving city ; and, the clouds having 
now been swept away by a fresh wind, the sun 
poured his warm morning rays upon the scene, and 
threw so much brilliancy and beauty on every thing 
around, that it appeared to the greatest possible 
advantage. 

In this quarter of the city are two great cotton 
manufa<^tones, the larger of which beu>ng8 to M. 
Merder, the liberal representative of the departe- 
ment de la Sarthe, in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
father-in-law to M. Clogenson. This we visited, and 
examined minutdy ; but the process of spinning, wind* 
ing, weaving, &c. being as nearly as possible the same 
as in England, it is unnecessary to describe it. The 
steam engine was under the direction of a German, 
who put me very much in mind of some of those 
worshippers of Vulcan whom I had seen in the 

Erinting«office of Mr Bensley in Bolt Court. Four 
undred persons are employed in this establishm4«t, 
which occupies what was formerly a convent, t<^ther 
with several new constructions which have been 
added to the building. In the yard near the gateway, 
I saw an ancient tomb, with the form of a oroas 
sculptured on it, in the pavement; but it has been 
eonsiderably worn by the active, steps of the sons 
and daughters of industry. 

. In returning from this point of the city towards 
the interior, we crossed the ancient bridge over the 
$artbe, upon the middle of which you may stand with, 
one foot in Mayenne and the other in Normandy. 
From thence we proceeded to the ** Champ du Roi," 
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the spot upon which Hemy V. of England enoamped 
when besiegfing Alen^on, and where at present t\kb 
public executions take place. I saw, on the south 
side of this field of death, the fire broad stones upon 
which the frame of the guillotine stands when the 
law is taking rengeance for crimes ; and certainly I 
did not feel very comfortable in looking upon the 
black mould which had so often been drenched with 
blood. The place is surrounded with houses, and, 
as executions appear not to be unfrequent, the inha* 
bitants have ample opportunities of familiarizing 
themselyes with the idea of death. 

The portiou of Alen^on, in which the most ancient 
and curious houses are found, lies in a low, marshy 
tongue of land, between the rivers Sarthe and Briante^ 
which have their confluence here. In this quarter of 
tlie city, also, there are seyeral towers, gateways, and 
other remains of the old fortifications of the place, 
which an antiquary would be delighted to describe. 
In a portion of the ancient moat, near the principal 
gateway, is the slaughterhouse, which diffuses around 
a stench by no means inferior in pungency, I should 
think, to that which ascended from the lake of Aver- 
bub; for, although it might not perhaps suffocate 
the birds which might be disposed to fly oyer it, I 
should regard such birds as would come nearer to 
the place than they could help, as animals of yery 
bad taste. It appears, howeyer, that the authorities 
baye had their nostrils offended by this infernal 
sayour; for it is in contemplation to remoye the 
nuisance, and erect a proper abattois, — which would 
be conferring a real benefit upon this handsome and 
agreeable city. 

Id strolling through the town, we passed by the 
house in which the celebrated Desgenettes, the 
physician who accompanied Napoleon to Egypt and 
Syria, was bom ;* and entered uiat in which Uebert, 

* The following account of Yalaz^, another celebrated citiien 
of A]en9on, is from the pen of a contemporary French author : 
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theteHms l^e -^ Gliein^ a man as notorious iMr 
evil, as the former for Kood qwditiea, came into ike 
woiid. Hebert'g «kiter is stui lining; bat she ito 
tamper tiooiipies the beuse in iviiich the re^elationny 
'dbief and «he passed their ohildhoed. We also saw 
the atoiest dwelling of Santa Rosa, .the Spani^ 
•atriet, during his stay at Akmpon, where Genensl 
l^rrijos, now living at Brampton, likewise i^oit 
seme .tine, previoos to iBS^arriyai in England. GeneBsl 
fionnel inhdsits a very elegant mmsion in l^iis •city ; 
and OensKal Cavadier, who commanded the regiment 
of the dromedaries, in Bgypt, and was,:if iTemember 

" Valas^ n^ a Al^ncon, le S3 Jcnvier, 17M, fiit aoauoi i la 
presqoe unaQimitd aes electeurs du D^partement de rOme, 
depute a la Convention Nationale. H y forma une liaison etroite 
svec les membres les plus distingu^s de cette deputation de la 
jGironde, dont il derait partner Tinfortune, et qu'ont rendu si 
dmmement e^^bres tant de talens, de yertiM, d'erreun, uae 
iatiepidit^ si h^oique, et un fin si funeste. H debuta daaa oetle 
assemblee par une accusation v^h^mente contre la commune de 
Paris, sur laquelle il rejetoit toute la responsibility du massacre 
des prisons. Mais ce fiit surtout i la stance du 90 Mai, en 
«ette joum^ dednye qui rit tomber la CHtwute sous les coups 
<hi Jaeobaiiime, que Yalui^'deploya I'in^favaBlable fennet^et la 
noble ttudaoe dont la nature 1 avoit dou^. Mais sa voiz g4n^ 
reuse, ainsi que cdles de ces amis, fut bientdt eto\iS4e ; et des le 
^ Juin, sur la demande d*une horde des petitionnaires arm^s, 
convertie en motion par Marat, I'arrestation de Valaze fiit 
d^cr^t^e, avec celles dm autres Girondins. Value fiit du nombte 
des proscrita qui se res^n^reot au coup qui les firappait ; et loin 
d*alier soulever les d6partements, et provoquerla guerre cKvil^ 
pour venger sa {ffopre querelle, il attendit avec calme dans sa 
prison que ses accusateurs hii donnassent des juges. Traduit au 
tribunal revolutionnaire dans les premiers jours d*Octobre, 1793, 
il dedara qn'il i^bonorait des rdatbns qu'on lui imputait i 
crime. Cette firanchise ne pouvait gu^re le sanver ouis da 
citcoartaiices si terribles : il fut eoudsmii^ 4 mort avec ses 
collogues. Au moment au le president pronon9a Tarz^t demort, 
un de ses compagnons d'infortune, le yoyant chanceler et changer 
•de couleur, lui dit, — * 7\i palis, YalazS ?* * Non,* repondit-il, 
* Je meurt,* H enait de se pereer la coeur avec un p<Hgnard 
qu'U tenoit cach^ sous ses vetemeiu." 
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'rig'btif, taken prigener hj 8tr Robert Wilson, occnpiefii 
'ma elegft&t vHta in the Ticinity. 

-Having' sufficiently examined these smaller matters, 
we repaired to th« eastle, formerly the residenee of 
Hie Bakes of Alen^on, «nd now rapidly nnderffoing 
.repairs and additions, in order to be transformed into 
*#ie pnblic prison for the department. The highest 
and most ancient of the towers is already the abode 
^f criminals, and, while I was at Alenpon, contained 
-two capital offenders, who had received sentence 
of death ; the one for cutting and maiming his wife, 
the other for arson ; but it was suspected that the 
iKtter had been foiiiidfmlty npon iBsn&cient etidence. 
£!ceept the aboye^mentioned tower, and a small 
wrtion of the fa^e, the castle is not ancient, haying 
Ifeen in a great measure destroyed in 1585, by order 
of Henry IV. Louis XI. narrowly escaped death on 
"paying a visit to the Duke of Alen^n, at this oastle. 
He was entering at the head of his suite through the 
-fnindpal door, when a large stone, detached from the 
WtilemeBts by a page who happened to be there 
playing with a girl, fell immediately in front of him. 
'^The tyrant saw tliat he had been within an inch of 
^he grave ; but, being unal)le to punish the youth for 
%^at he was compelled to consider an accident^ he 
l^retended to discover in it a miraculous interference 
-of Providence, and, taking up ^e stone with much 
^atppeaMmce of piety, carried it m procession to Mount 
ot Michael beyoim Avranches. 

In another tower of this castle, the site of which 
Id now occupied by the Palace of Justice, a gentle- 
jsmuti, wh<y had injured one of the Dukes in the nost 
jfta^nt manner, was compelled to expiate his offence 
by perpetual imprisonment, >ttfter having been reduced 
by l^e enraged husband to the condition of Origen 
and Peter Abelard. What became of the Duchess I 
know not, but in all probability she was compelled 
)to retire to a convent, where she could associate with 
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ladies for tbe most part as chaste as herself. It ndgfht 
perhaps be beneficial to public morals in France wespe 
the law to adopt the idea of the Dnke of Aleii^n, 
unless indeed it should be feared that the whole 
country would hy this means be entirety depopulated. 

The ffreat banqueting room of the castle was used, 
until within the last two years, as a hall of justice; 
and, as we passed through it, M. Clogenson pointed 
out to me the place where the judge used to sit while 
passing sentence, the position occupied by the advo- 
cates and the jury, and the seat where many hundred 
criminals had stood to hear their doom. They will 
in future be confined here, and condemned next door. 
The roof of the castle, wliich commands a fine view 
of the city, is composed of large slabs of Alen9oa 
granite, which, although recently put on, is already 
ooTered with moss and lichen, and has consequently 
an ancient appearance. Here we found two old 
rusty cannons, one of which had been attempted to 
be thrust down through the openings of the battle- 
ments, through whicn I myself narrowly escaped 
falling. 

The Palace of Justice and the H6tel de Ville. are 
krffe modern structures in a respectable style of 
architecture. The pillars of the portico of the former 
are of granite, and of the Doric order, and remarkable 
for the vast blocks of which they are composed. 
The interior of the building is tastefully ana OMh- 
yeniently laid out. The com market is a \bt^ 
circular building in a heayy style of architecture, 
plain on the outside, but enclosing a liage area» 
around which runs a broad piazza like that of CoFenl 
Garden, but considerably lower. In the centre the 
peasants bargain with each otiber, sub divo, in fine 
weather ; but, when it rains, they retire under coTer, 

** Wliere Normans meet Nonnans, and cheat in the dark.** 

From the market we went to the theatre, a neat 

3 
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Imildini^, capable of containing at least eight hundred 
fiersons. Had it been judged necessary, accommoda- 
tions for a much greater number might have been 
^oontrived ; but it was thought, perhaps rightly, that 
iUen^n would never be likely to possess a larger 
mass of play-goers. The boxes are elegantly fitted 
up, and, viewei from the stage, have a very cheerfnl 
appearance. The stage itself is large, and the 
machinery of the theatre appears to be abundant and 
in good condition. The Cafe de la Comedie adjoin- 
ing is a very pretty establishment, — the best of the 
kind, I imagine, in all Alenpon; and the little saloons 
of the theatre itself are extremely neat and tasteful. 

The next place we visited was the college, a large 
4md important establishment, situated upon the banks 
of the Briant^, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
castle, the battlements of which are visible ti*om the 
principal court. Here, among the usual branches of 
instruction, the English language is taught; and 
though, of the three hundred and fifty boys who are 
here educated, few perhaps acquire our language, I 
conversed with one youth, a relation of M. Clogeuson, 
who spoke it with considerable correctness. Great 
attention appears to be bestowed in this college, as 
well as at the Lycee at Caen, upon the art of design, 
and I saw several little pieces executed by the pupils 
with much neatness and ability. Education is to be 
obtained at a cheap rate at Alen^on, the whole annual 
expense of a youth at this establishment not exceed- 
ing j£24,— a sum less by one-third than a similar 
education would cost at Caen. The college at present 
IB under the direction of M. Fr6my. 

The public library, which occupies a part of the 
andent church of the Jesuits, consists chiefly of 
modem books. Here, as at Falaise, they have a 
copy of the great work on Egypt, which appears to 
be a great deal more admired than read ; and a Yery 
siiigiuar edition of La Fontaine's Fables, illustrated 

N 7 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Journey to Domfront—A I^riestcmda Commertial Traveller 

— The State de Chaunumt — Seenery — Small Seautijtd 
VaUey-^Pri en.PaiU a small Town in Mayenne—CatUe 
Fair — The PhantomJSorse — Arrived atJOomfront — " The 
City of Misfortune " — General Deafness of the Inhabitants 
— frothing to Eat — M. Hamard — Castle of Montgommeri 

— Subterranean Constructions — Desecrated Church — jP©* 
verty and Misery of the City. 

I SET out in the diligence for Domfront about 
<4eTeii o'clock, with letters of introduction from AL 
Clogenson, who came through the rain to see me set 
«ut. My companions were a priest, travelling from 
Mayenne to his parish, and a commercial traveller 
trom Paris. I have frequently seen it remarked 
by English travellers, that the French are always 
immediately at their ease with each other in a stage 
coach, whUe our own countrymen are said to sit 
silent and sulky, unless drawn out, as it were, by 
force. My own experience does not warrant me in 
saying any thing of the kind. The French are very 
agreeable companions on a journey ; but they very 
often require to be drawn out, as well as the English; 
and I have known three of them sit together, for five 
leagues, almost without speaking a word. I purposely 
left them to themselves, to see what they would do, 
though I knew it would not have been difficult to 
set their tongues in motion, by a few adroit questions. 
Another error which, I think, our countrymen some- 
times fall into, is supposing the French excessively 
selfish and mean in tneir intercourse with strangers. 
I have not found them so, — I mean the better pai*t 
of them ; the low Norman villagers are overreaching 
and avaricious enough. 
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To return to my companions, however. On my 
ri^ht hand sat the priest, with his triangle hat, and in 
mil canonicals. He was a short, jolly-looking person, 
with a homely, hut agreeable, cast of countenance, 
and ad eye which expressed frankness and good 
nature. On the other side was the Parisian traydler, 
—a tall,*nra3calar man, with a lauo^hing eye, and ^ 
most communicative look. They had travelled all 
the way from Mayenne together, but they made room 
lor me between them ; and, for a few minutes after 
my entry, were silent. As I hate to be placed in 
juxtaposition with a man, however, without knowing 
of what stuff he is made, I soon began to ask questions, 
to make remarks upon the country, the city we had 
just left, the city towards which we were going, &c ; 
and, in a short time, we appeared to understand each 
other,^and were upon the best footing in tbe world. 
Tlie road lay at first through a plain country, though 
there were hills at a little distance, on both sides, 
and particularly towards the right, where the most 
remarkable eminence in Normandy, the JButte de 
Chaumontf of a blunt, conical form, towered to a 
considerable height. On our left, and beneath our 
feet, was the rich soi] of Mayenne, which, as we 
advanced, swelled into beautiful hills,, covered with 
bright green woods, and separated by valleys, which 
spread, and narrowed, and divided themselves into 
branches, in the most fantastic and picturesque 
manner. We at length came up to the course of the 
Mayenne, along which the road for some time lav, 
now commanding a view of its glittering waters in 
the woody valley b^low, and now making a sudden 
turn, and hiding it from our eyes. It was some*- 
where on this part of our road that I beheld the 
jnost lovely spot I have yet seen out of England. It 
was such a little valley as the superstitions of old 
times appropriated to the fairies. The upper part 
}vas a small round basin, green as the fresh young 
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grass of spiing coiild make it, and sprinkled ' with' tlie 
early wild flowers of the ^ear, in all their beauty add 
fragrance. Small spreading trees, interspersed wiA 
aspens and poplars, whose leaves twinkled in theBun, 
clustered together, as it were, in small tufts, dotted 
its surface ; and* the turf, like the ** green, smooth- 
shayen lawn," of Milton, sloped down, with inexpres- 
sible softness, to the silver waters of the Mayenue. 
Words, howeyer, can give but a faint idea of a scene 
like this ; and even the pencil, powerful as it is in re- 
)>roducing the glories of the earth, would fail to cati^ 
all the charms of the spot, which partly arose out 
of accessories — remoteness from human dwelKngg, 
and the songs of the birds, and the perfumed breath 
of spring, which filled the bosom with delight, and 
thrilled like a magic influence through the f^rame. 
The postilion, as if chained by the force of beauty, 
stopped for a moment; and my companions, who 
appeared to be any tbin^ but disciples of Dr Syntax, 
exclaimed simultaneously — ** My God, how beautit- 
ful ! " 

On arriving at Prd en Pail, a small town in 
Bfayenne, we lost our priest, who was cur^ of that 
place. The streets were filled with immense droves 
of cattle, brought, for the greater part, from Brittany, 
and purchased here by dealers from Caen, Alen^il, 
and other cities of Normandy. I know not whether 
there were any Britons among the chapmen, but 
certainly the Mayenne peasants, who were here in 
great numbers, afforded the most striking contra^ 
to those of Normandy that can possibly be imagined. 
These poor fellows, brown, witnered, and dwarfed, 
to all appearance, by starvation, wear enormous 
slouched hats, like the mountaineers of Spain, loose 
trousers, coming half way down the leg, and short, 
brown sailor's jackets, between which and the upper 
part of the trousers, a large portion of the shirt h 
visible. Hie greatinr number of them had beOome 
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lircaiatiivelj grRT-headed, and wcore such enormoni 
wluflliers^ that their dimiiMitiye features were com- 
fletely masked, and it appeared astonishing^ that nature 
should have attached so insignificant a visage to so 
portl|r a heard. 

. As the diligence remained here an hour, I helieve, 
tjiere was plenty of time for looking ahout us.; so the 
I'ansian traveller— whose name I now knew as well 
^» Sancho did that of Dapple— and myself hetook 
ourselves to the church and the cattle market, the 
•nly things at Pre which anpeared to be particularly 
worthy of notice*— after the whiskers of its male 
inhabitants. The church is a neat modern structure, 
somewhat large, perhaps, for the town, and .fiUed, 
like country churches in l^ngland, with large oaken 

ews, of very comfortable and respectable appearance. 

~pon descending the hill to. the cattle market, we 
und that the business of the day was nearly over, 
though a few peasants, and what seemed to be the 
ghosts of some forty or fdtj old cows and horses still 
fingered upon the spot. One poor fellow, who had 
im animal which he would fain have called a horse^ 
far sale, particularly excited my compassion. Ha 
was himself tall, lean, and lank ; and his little white 
courser, which appeared, like its master, to have kept 
Ijcnt far too conscientiously, stood by his side, a butt to 
the inhuman jokes of two or three pretended buyers. 
** What do YOU ask for your beast?" said one of 
these rascals, with a knowing ffrin. ** Thirty-six 
ftancs," replied the peasant. ''Don't you thmk,*' 




mother, '' just to see whether it really be able to 
]»ear the weight of a man ; for I have very strong 
doubts of it."—" Ay, do," added a third ; " but take 
care it does not drop in two." The peasant put hir 
besst.in a proper position for mounting ; hut, when 
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ht tried to put his leg oxer it, the feeble aniiBal 
etiigf ered and gave way, and would have fidlen to die 
earth if the design had been persisted in* The bnyen 
now ponred in their jojces thicker and faster, shouted 
out, *' thirty-fiye francs ! " laughed, winked, nodded, 
and, at length, drore the man from the ground with 
ridicule. 

From this town we proceeded, through a thicklyr 
wooded and picturesque country, towards Domfront, 
where we arrived about half an hour after sunset* 
By the help of a letter from M. Clogenson, I dia* 
ooyered the best aubei^e in the place, the H6tel de 
Bretagne; but supper was over, and the devil, I 
think, had been m the larder, for they informed 
us that they had nothing in the house but a piece 
of a cold leff of mutton, which had been served 
up that day ror dinner. Thongh hunger, according 
to the old proverb, is the b^t sauce, it was not 
pungent enough, on this occasion, to reconcile us to 
Korman cold mutton ; so, desiring* them to provide 
us any thing else they pleased by our return, we 
went out to visit the donjon of the famous oU caatW 
^i Montgommeri, by the light of the moon. 

There is an old saying current respecting Dom«* 
front, which should make persons, who have any 
apprehensions of a halter, chary of visiting it : — 

Domfront, ville de malheur ! 
Arriy^ k midi, et pend\i i xm hcur. 

But M. Caillebotte, the merchant-historian of tiie 
dty, informs us, that he could never succeed in dis* 
covering the origin of this proverb, which, therefore, 
like many other traditions, we must leave with the 
mists of time about it. Another particular respectins 
this ancient town is, that its inhabitants are ful dea^ 
rendered so by the everlasting din of the hammers of 
the caldron-makers and smiths, by whom it is chiefly 
peopled. When a strange peasant arrives bene, it is 
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» ttMriiag joke to send hkui to bswl at the door of 
StSBiith's tkop, as Mathews did at the ^watehmaai'v. 
h«ac» << What 's o'dock ? " Trhen the enraged Vuleam, 
laMghiiimf their aoricukur infirmity is made the euhfeot 
of ^port, fiin^ their hammers at him, and he is lucky 
if he escape with an nabioken head. When ve 
arrived, the fires of the smithies had grown dim, aad 
the echo only, as it were, of the infernal hammeringv 
which tortures those ^ho haye ears by day, was 
heard. The streets are steep and narrow, and the 
houses high ; so that the moon, however well disposed 
towards us, could do little for our assistance, until 
we issued out upon the ancient ramparts of the city, 
at the foot of the gvay ruins of the castle. From 
hence we had a boundless view over the circKimjaoent 
plain. The last glimmer g£ sunset had not yet disa|H 
peared in the west, and the moonlight, mingling with 
the remainder of day, was sufficiently briUiant to 
allow us to enjoy the prospect. Winding rounds at 
the foot of the donjon, I observed the base of the 
SDoient wall, and remains of several towers, crumbling 
to decay, but partly concealing their old age, like a 
laureate bard, beneath the crowns of ivy which shaded 
their crest. 

itetuming to the H4tel de Bretagne, we found 
that dimaer was still a mile off; but the Maritoniie 
ci this Quixotic castle informed us, that, in the mean- 
while, we might, if we pleased, amuse ourselves with 
a bottle of Burgundy, which she brought to us with 
her own fair hands. At length the dinner arrived,— 
lamb cutlets, bread, and asparagus from Granville, on 
the coast. Potatoes there were none in Domfront* 
Soup, also, that neveivfailing ingredient of a Frendi 
dinner, made its appearance; but it would have 
burdened no man's conscience to have eaten it id 
Lent, for there was nothing in it but sonrel and butter. 
However, hunger and the Burgundy made the whole 
very tokvable. After this important affair was owfa\ 
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irelMgiA to make inqvirim raspeetiBg our domatCKiM^ 
aad ioand, to our astMHunhmflnt, tmtt there was haH 
one, and that a quarter of a mile froai the auheraeb 
It heiDf a still Mffht, the wench took a lighted eaaiSia 
in her hand, and marched before us towards eur 
raartem, which we found to be in a hali^ruined kovee^ 
annal as a prison. Here, however, haying*, at aU 
•▼ents, a bed apiece, we* resolved to repose our 

* wearied Tirt6e," like Mikon's devils, arter theiv 
fidl; and, in a short time, were iast asleep, im tibe 

* City of Misfortune." 

My companion was a sound sleeper, for, tboog^ 
the natives were stirring before cockcrowing, he 90i»t 
tuued to slumber like an opium eater. Ali^t seTea 
o'clock, I left him to his dreams, and went out to 
leoonnoitre the Castle of Montgommeri. M. HamaH^ 
the gentleman to whom I had carried a lettorol 
introduction from M. Clogensoa, I found at homis,*aa 
was naturally to be expected, so early in the mon^nff* 
He was' a barrister, a man of literary tasto, aad» 
irhat was more, an enlightened^ libera^ and a great 
admirer of England and her institutions. He had 
•rojected a nwal excursion on that day with hia 
brother, but very readily put it off, to conduct mo 
round the city and its environs. After breakfostinpr 
with him and Madame Hanuud^ a lady of the Ronsad* 
or Rnssel, family, we took our way towards the oaatla. 
The remains of the donjon are merely a thick, gray 
waU, about for^ feet high, faced with small stones, 
whioh are imbedded in mortar scarcely less hard than 
^emselves, as the biuHborians, who have endeavoured 
to loosen these stones, in order, perhaps, to ereotn 
pigHrty with them, have found, to the coat of thear 
mattocks and pickaxes; There are no means by whioh 
to ascend to tne top of this wall at present ; but, M 
a small flight of steps were carried to the top of il^ 
as it might, with veir little expense, thousands of 
perM>ns would visii Domfront^ were.it mstely to 
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en^vf <me hi tin nott cxtennTe and gvpcrb Tiewt is 
'MwnMincly. Th«M nunft stead upon amcb loftier 
radcB' than those of Fakiee, tbooffhy in other reqieoli^ 
Ibe positions are similar. At the foot of the roeks 
na» tiie small river Varennes, dashinr down rapidly 
tiir«naf h its channel, and falling, witn oonsidendde 
tioifltt, oyer Tarions ledges, of different heights. The 
Mmrse of the Ante is 'from south to north ; that of 
the Varennes the oontru'r. On the opposite side of 
Hm stream, rises a rocky promontmy, strikincjy 
resembling the heights of Noron, though somewhat 
more sayage in- its aspect^ and surrounded bj less 
konuiant yegetation. On the northern side of the 
CMrtle, Ijeneath the wall of a priyate garden, I saw 
tile entrance to the yast subterranean construction^ 
whidb, according to tradition, descended beneath the 
hed of the riyer, and, piercing the bowels of the 
opposite mountains, opened to the day amon^ the 
tieky chasms which still yawn there, and giye a 
Idad of probability to the legend. By this exit, the 
farrisen, when pressed to extremity, could escape by 
Bight, together with those gentle dames who, in the 
times of cfaiyaliy, were the neyer^failing eompanioiia 
of knights and squires. These military crypts, how** 
oyer, we were not permitted to enter; for, although 
the 'proprietor was present, and apparently di^NMed 
t» be obliging, he made some silly excuse for not 
•ending for the key, being more desirous that we 
should admiito his young peas, and artichoke plants, 
than the castle yaults. This was the first time I 
onconntersd an indyility of this kind in Normandy; 
srher^ in general, eyery person, aboye the lowest^ 
is complaisant to strangers ; but Domfront is seldom 
yisited by tmveUers,altnough its historical impdrtanoe^ 
Imd the singidar beauty of its position, would wdl 
vepay a journey of a few leagues. 

i>eseendinff by a zig-sag path, like a sheep tntck, 
horn the nuns of the castle, and crossing a frail 
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irooden britift, W)» onmt np between tkese roeks^ 
vntil we reached a sMall cavern, imhabited, in former 
times, by a sucoession of hermits, whoee hmk bodies 
found their way thron|^h an opening throng which 
a modeFBte-eiied man ooold not, by any meaas^ 
stfoeese himself. The last of these wretches, hsvinr 
▼lolated a yonng woman of Domfiront, was punned 
to his retreat in this cayem, where, when he «oald 
not be reached by those who were in search oi hu% 
he was shot, and left, I suppose, to be devouMd by 
the wolves. 

Following, for a short way, the course of the 
stream, we came to the ancient church, now con* 
verted into a wood-house, and rapidly falling \fi deeay« 
The rain and snow of winter have found their way 
tiurough the roof; the walls are covered with gveen 
damp ; tibe ancient rude frescos of the chapels have 
mouldered away ; the effigies of the founder, albeit 
in solid stone, nas been Sung into a small chapeli 
said defaced and mutilated. The altar, howev«r, atifl 
a^ears to be regarded as holy, for its tawdry orD» 
ments remain, and a few small wax tapers, half burned, 
are thrown upon it, by the devotion of the peasants.* 
I abhor to see any building, where God has been 
worshipped, however ignorantly, thus deserted aad 
profaned, and I went away melancholy from the spot, 
to examine the remaining secular ruins, and the 
modem church of Domfront. 

This church, erected in 1742-^49, by the cur^ and 
inhabitants of the town, contains nothing remarkably 
except a vast picture of the Crucifixion, some of the 
groups of which are not destitute of merit. Its dock 

* ** An mois de MatB) 1749, <m trouva dant la chapdle dea 
douae apdtrw de cette ^iae, im tresor que lea Anglais y avaieat 
depose, lorsque, en 1450, ils abandonnerent le pays. On se aervit 
de boeufs et de chevaux pour rarracher de la terre. *' Caillebotte, 
ffist. de Domfront, p. 59, What could be the nature of this 
treaiuM ? 
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tower was shattered hy li^htnin^ in 1606. A littie 
to the east of the church, is a portion of the ancient 
city walls, in which is a tower, comnuinding an almost 
panoramic yiew of the town and its environs. The 
oonntiT on the side of Conde and Vire, is a succession 
of small hills and narrow valleys ; towards Mayenne, 
a yast extent of forest ; and, on the road to Mortain 
and Ayranches, more broken, woody, and full of 
flireams, than in any other direction. 

There is very little life in Domfiront. With the 
exception of the Sub-prefecture and the Gendarmerie, 
whicD are large, rather than handsome, buildings, 
there is no appearance of improvement or increase. 
The population is nearly at a stand-still, haying 
increased only fifty-eight m one hundred and fifteen 
years. The streets are narrow and dirty, the houses 
okd and ugly, and an air of poverty reigns throughout, 
The air, however, is said to be healthy, though very 
lew persons reach the age of one hundred there, — a 
thing not uncommon in some parts of France. The 
MMitioii is too exposed for persons with delicate 
HUDgs. Provisions are cheap, and house rent is 
•flxeeedingly moderate. It would, therefore, be a 
good place for those who visit the Continent for the 
flake of economy ; though other places, with more 
advantages, are within a short distance, — such as 
Aftortain and Avranches. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

No AtUte Vehide^lhpart on Bonebaek, vfUh a Chtide, 
thrompk tike Woodt-^Burming of VWtMtt-^ nmmger of 
Arreat — Mor^n — B6td of Madame Jmgtum — Mood to 
Avranches — The AlA>e Gaupon — Superb Scenery-— Cheh 
racier of my Companion — iJonversatioA on Literature and 
Politics — 'Prencn and English Authors — Arrival ed 
Avranehes, 

• 

As no diligfenee leaves Domfront for any city bni 
Alen^on, I was compelled to hire a hone for Mertaior^ 
and M. Holfeld, the commercial traveller, moving ul 
the same direction, took horse also, and accompanied 
me on my way. The young man, who was to brii^ 
hack the horses, served us for a guide ; and, for some 
leagues, a guide was no less necessary here than in the 
heart of Africa, for there were scores of little cross* 
roads, with few or no passengers on them ; so that one 
might lose his way every half-hour. To add to the 
comfort of horse travellers, these roads seemed to have 
been the scene of the war of the giants against heaves; 
Tsst stones and fragments of rock being strewed over 
them in all directions, between which the little while 
charger upon which I was mounted, picked his way 
with as much difficulty as he could have encountered 
in Alp or Apennine. As good luck would have it^ 
however, he was as active and willing as a baih, 
though by no means so easy to sit, and sometimes 
carried me on half a mile before my companion and 
the guide, until I came to a place like the Seven 
Dials, where it would have required the science of 
Hermes Trismegistus himself to choose the right road. 
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In spite of all these things, this was one of the most 
delightful rides that can be imagined. Now, the road 
ran beneath oyerardiiog trees, through which little 
streams, as it were, of sunshine, now and then fell 
upon me as I passed, while the cool breeze refreshed 
and invigorated me ; then it issued out upon a small 
ffreen plain, dotted with near or apple-trees in full 
blossom ; and anon ran along the banks of a small 
rhrer, glittering and rippling in the sun ; or up the 
do£e of a hill, sprinkled with groves and woods. 

The whole of this neighbourhood, as well as two or 
three other districts, in various provinces of France, 
were, at this moment, in a state of the greatest 
excitement and alarm, caused by bands of miscreants, 
who usually concealed themselves in the woods by day, 
and, at night, issued forth and set fire to the houses and 
baroB ef the farmers. What their motives could be, 
has not yet been disoovered. It could not be revenge ; 
hr the rage was too general and indiscriminate in its 
operation to be accounted for in that way. It was 
»t.iirst.supposed to be a contrivance of the insurance 
eompanies to terrify people into the habit of insuring 
their property ; and this suspicion was strengthened 
by the fact, that such houses as were insured, for a 
long while escaped destruction : but at length these 
were also fired and consumed as well as others. Then 
the suspicion fell upon a political party in the state, 
which, it was said, desired, by this means, to perplex 
•ad distress the ministry. Many believed, but more 
doubted this report; and, for my own part, I cannot 
at. all perceive tne policy or wisdom of such a measure, 
let the views of that party have been what they may. 
The atrocities were committed in an. obscure part of 
the kingdom ; the sufferers were, for the most part, 
hiunble. individuals, more likely to sink under their 
ealaraities than to raise an outcry. However, houses, 
fiyin*yards, barns, &c. were set on fire in all direoti<ms, 
and the smoke of these conflagrations might, it was 
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Midy be seen ming iip lidce dusky ^nflars by Saj, 
while at night the fliumes throw a diunal light orer 
the landscape. Nevertheless, I saw noaie <tf these 
fires, though I observed small knots of peasants who 
seemed to be on the waibch. At Vire the gendarmes 
had been reinforced with detachments of regalir 
troops, and more soldiers were still marching towards 
the spot. Strangers travelling through the country 
were arrested, and imprisoned, if found to be witiiout 
passports; but I was allowed to pass, and, after 
crossing the most troubled district, reached Mortain 
late in the afternoon. 

The approach to this town from Domfront is 
remarkaUy beautiful, the road ascending gradually the 
slope of a lofty hill, and the prospect, which is ridi 
throughout, varying in the most delightful manner 
every moment. Long before we reached the tows, 
we met parties of ladies and gentlemen upon the road, 
enjoying the prospect, and, in some cases, no doubt, 
listening ''to the. voice of love." My companion, 
as merry and as harebrained a Frenchman as ever 
bestrode nag, <-^ excepting always the ^ood people of 
Caen, who laugh three hundred and sixty-^iynr days 
out of the year, — made no account whatever of t^e 
Sabbath, but moved on, singing joyous songs, which 
served as well as bells to keep up the spints of the 
horses. When, however, we drew very near the 
town, the numbers of pretty girls and handscmie 
women, elegantly and even n6hly dressed, who met 
ns at every step, too powerfully attracted his attention 
to permit of his continuing his songs, — so. that we 
entered the place in silence, gazing aaod admiring as 
we went along. Undoubtedly Mortain is a sweet 
place ; for in no other townof Normandy, not even at 
Avranches* are sa many fair faces and lovely forme to 
be seen. The town, moreover, is rich, and remaricably 
dean ; and, I am told, that the very Parisians t hci * 
selves pay less scrapolova attention to the affiant 

5 
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ih« toilet than tke damselft of MMrtaia, Tim town 
imiof» a reputation for the beaiit]p' of its women, 
whose sing^ar neatness and cleanliness deserve no 
less praise than their channs. 

I baye more than onoe remarked, that, where the 
air is peculiarly mild, and the landscape picturesqiw 
and smiling, the women aren\ore heautiful than else» 
where; as in Deyonshire, and some parts of Mon- 
mouthshire and Shropshire, The vicinity of Mortain 
is singularly lovely ; particularly one snudl valley, of 
.which I heard nothing untilafter my departure, where 
a rivulet of no great volume falls over rocks fifty feet 
hi^ into a chasm, where it is lost to the eye. 

The hotel at which we rested here was the hest 
J. met with during my journey ; and I would recom* 
mend all travellers who admire neatness, civility, and 
good £ure, to remain, while at Mortain, at the house 
of Madame Mignon, already celebrated throughout 
all the south of Normandy. Ab the house stands 
/ipposite the church, I had only a step to take to 
<^moy> while waiting for dinner, the sight of the sacred 
building. . Here, as elsewhere, the ladies vindicated 
4heir sole right to the religion of the country ; for I 
helieve there was not a man to be seen in the church. 
The castle, which stands in the bottom of the valley 
below the town, as if to serve as a mark to the enemy 
on eyery surrounding height, is now reduced to one 
aingle tower, which does not seem to be very ancient: 
jslose to it is the com^market, a large dismal looking 
building, not at all in keeping with. the other features 
aC the town. 

On the brow of the >iU above, which commands 
'the whole place, is a very remarkable cluster of rocks, 
^ving, at a distance, the resemblance of a vast 
iortress. These I visited by moonlight, when they 
•appearedy^perhaps, still more to advantage than by 
day. Just as we had sat down to dinner, a person 
ifiame in to demand the passports of such Btrangers mk 

o 
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wiglit be at tko imiy it Mag jii%e4 ne co ts ar f, ia tli« 
prOBent troubled state «f the diatriol, to exmte 
aorapokmaiy 1^ eharacter and iq»peanuioe ef all tra* 
Tellers. Had I forgotten mj dooameBt at Cae% I 
■honld have bad the bononr of being arrested as 
aa inoendiary, — as an English gnatleoMny a €<^oiial 
IB the army, had been, a Mw day» beliMra, at St Lo^ 
where two g^darraes were quartered upon him mM 
bis passport arriyed from Caen. FindiBg thiU; I bad 
tiie permission of the French government for diaing 
at MortaiB, my passport was returned, and I ate and 
drank, and moved aeout, without let or hixKleraace. 
Our oompaasons at the dinner-table were ofieers of 
tlie anny, young men of lively, gay dIspositioBs, but 
sensible and well4n£iMined, aiM singolarly polite 
towards strangers. 

Next monung, at five, I was already on the ]««4 
standing wr wafiang to and fro^ while the postilien 
harnessed the horses to the cabriolet whica was to 
convey me to Avraaches. The sun had not ret nsea^ 
and, although the sky was serene and donJless, and 
promised a beaatifdl day, the air was cold. While I 
was waiting for the postilion, a priest^ with his bve- 
viary under his arm, and a lai^ cane in his 'hand, 
came up, wished me a good morning, and let me 
know that he was to be mv travelling oempantoa. 1 
was extremely well pleased at this news, as tl^ere was 
an open, bland, sunn^, aad intellectnal expression la 
his countenance, which, in a moment, prep osBoa ss i 
me in his fiivour, and caused me to expect a oMSt 
agreeable joumev. Our conversation at first tamed 
upon Mortain and its vi4»nity. We could, irom where 
we stood, command asuperb view of the valley aad the 
distant hills^ and hear the tumbling and dashing of the 
river among the rocks below. ILtviog to aacead * 
steep hill, we walked on before the vehiiQl^ coaver* 
siiur most ^uniliarly, and with a defpae of wamxth 
and cnthUMasm very rarely indulged ia» except wiA 
friends. 



V IN^tiofl, and, tii€r«fore, I17 no means ftvefse to ^ve 
ft -wnit to las oj^moiiB. But I bate poHtical oonT^rsa^ 
^1 iioiis, more Mpeeb&y wHh stnin|<«r8, amd eontrived, 
li iritkotit nmch difficulty, to intaroduee other topics,-^ 
d t^ fine arts, eloquence, and fiteratsre in seneraL 
II THe abb^ bad Mlowed^ to tfa« letter, the vAyice of 
4 Qalaetifian, ** to read mvcA rather than man^ books,** 
U and wtm deeply yersed in all t^e writing of Bossuet, 

SBoordalone; MassiHon, Fendon, Racine, M olidre^ an^, 
in one word, the prncipai aothors <ef France; white 
m I, wbff am a ^reat eaber of books, had looked l^rongh, 
r^ jnatiler iihan studied, many of tiliose authors, and conM 
U have been ghid to hare shone, in my tarn, \^ boast- 
|i img ^f -tibe Marks of Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, 
Spenatr, Bacan, Hobbes, and Locke ; lAit he did not 
li i«id Bnglkh. On. Milton, indeed, we had a rery 
il eharaotarartic iialogae. The Abb6 IMille, as most 
I peOKmt have faeara, has written a translation of 
$ Paradiae Losty wfaicli my oompianion had *idways 
i wvdenrfeoodl, he said, was very superior to t^e originid, 
ii To me, who betiene t^t, if liomer had transkted 
f WSUbfm ixrto Greek, he ootild scarcely have improved 
i kim,tfais waa scrpremely laughable ; and I endeayottred 
n t» make kirn understand, that there was as gr^t n 
1 disparity between the English poet ttod his French 
H MpreiKntaftiye, as between Hereides and the effeml- 
% nate aetor who struts about with a dub and lion's 
li sfciii ttpoti the stage. I dN> aot think, however, that I 
I imeoeeoed. Kot bemg acquainted with our language, 
j ht eottld, by no means, be made to eomprehend die 
I Mulnotjr «ad maseilline vigour, the richness, pomp, 
I wbA Mieity of escpvession, the snavity, delicacy, and 
I lafinita tenderness of our great poet Being aware 
thftt'eferr man regards a' long ealoey upon any thinjg 
m¥h whMdi * he is not acquainted as a species m 
re pfo a c h, I ttiffeved the conversation to elide back, of 
4t8 oiMi aoeandy % Bacine, opon 'viMwe positive merits 
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we w«re, io g^eneral, agreed; tUotirh ' I emiM imt, m 
coDscieooe, eonseot to place bim aSoTe Shakespeare^ 
or wdSschyhifl, or Sophocles, or even ConieiHe* The 
abbe insistedy with paasioBate eloquence, uBon tiie 
aingrular originality and naturalness of th« clMuraeter 
of Ph€Bdra ; upon the awfuluess of her position ; th% 
sublimity <^ her thoughts, when oontemplatiiig' the 
horrors of her fele ; and the force of soul with whi4^ 
she cherishes, as it were, her despair. To have 
sought a parallel in any of Shakespeare's characters, 
would, lor the reasons given above, have been absurd; 
but I reminded the abbe that a character, not very 
dissimilar, was to be found in Virgil, and in Euripides. 
X>ido may, in fact, be regarded as, in some measure^ 
the prototype of Racine's Phadra ; though the peeiK 
liar nature of the latter's guilt, and the -modern 
loitique character of her reflections, confer upon her 
an air of originality at the expense of verisimilitodew 
My companion, in fact, remarked, approvingly, that 
the lady spoke like a Christian', and gave vent to 
sentiments which no person not acquainted with the 
Gospel, could be supposed to entertain ; not pereei* 
ving, that to introduce a Christian heroine into events 
which occurred before the Trojan War, was to be 
guilty of as preposterous an anachronism, as that 
which Shakespeare hazards in Troilus tmd €res9ida^ 
where he makes Hector speak of Aristotle, and Fan* 
dams of Winchester geese, < 

Of Fenelon, our opinions were much the same ; 
except that he thongnt him inferior to Bossuet, and 
discovered something like licontionsness in the de> 
scription of Calypso's island. In lact, the fVlowo- 
chu8 is no longer permitted to be read in many Frendi 
schools, where, at the same time, Horace's Epodes^ 
and the Fourth Book of the ^neid, and many, I 
believe, of Martial's Epigramsy are conned over as 
lessons. IMQlton's loves of Adam and £ve wottld be 
regarded, by these modem puritaas, as enongh to 
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mffUnifi k wMe nation; and, indMI, I know of no 
book whioh people so 8oriq>alott8 cao read with 
aalet^; so that it will be necessary, should this taste 
aovtiAiM, to create a new literature on purpose fof 
them, and send all the old aathors to the cheese^ 
wongerSi 

Most men hare a &TOurite author, upon whose 
ebaiacter and merits they dwell with peculiar delight, 
and whose forms of thought and expression they, in 
some neasure, imitate, both in conversation and wia« 
ting. Bossaet was the faronrite of my companion; 
He exalted him 

Above all Greek, above all Roman fame ; 

and, while he enlarged upon the splendour of his 
eloquence, the richness of his imagery, the originality 
of his views, or repeated some of his most beautifiil 
passages ore rotundo, and with all the enthusiasm of 
youthSful admiration, I could almost fancy I had th« 
great preacher by my side. My secular taste — » whi<^ 
preferred the fiery energy that breathes through tiio 
political harangues of Demosthenes, and inspires us, 
VBk Ignite of ourselves, with all the fierce passions whidi 
animated the orator himself-^ appeared, I make no 
doubt, a little antiquated to the alA>e ; but we tolerated 
oach other's preferences with gi-eat facility, as our 
tastes i^embled each other in more points than they 
differed* 

The zoad from Mortain to Avranches lies through 
$k yery beautiful country, and our remarks on books 
and authors were frequently interrupted by observa* 
tiAUa on the landscape around us. The abb6 had a 
te^te for every thing that was beautiful, whether in 
the ideal or material world ; and described, with feli- 
citous onesgy, the pleasures he enjoyed in his parish 
of Tooyshet, a lovely district near Mortain, surrounded, 
by a simple people, and books, and romantic solitude* 
Jws neighbonrhood, he said,, was par^icalaiiy Mi 
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4^ nif htiiifttieB,-^tlle lairds wbifth 
all iiiHigiiiatiT« minds; and it was one of liisaiMf 
eDJoyments to wander foeth of aaevenmgr, wb«n'4W 
noon was in tho aky» Uatoning^ to their dfeMciww 
notfl«, and building castles in the air. 

He was about thirty years of age, and had been 
seven years professor of rhetoiie in the coUegv of 
Cotttaaoes^ an^ about twelre montha in his parisk 
He endeayonred, I nuke no doubt, to throw as uneh 
romanee and poetry as possible into his retirement ; 
but it appeared to ne, that he had too nneh talent to 
be allowed to lie rusting, as it were, in that obacnie 
solitude, for which he was much less fit than for the 
episcopal chair. He was now, he informed me^ going 
upon a Tisit to his old friends at Coutanosa; hut, 
although he had promised to be thwe that eifcttiog, 
be shoidd not, he said, be sorry were something to 
oecur to keep him all night at Ayranches, that we 
might continue to trayel together to his joumey^s 
end. For my own part, I wished most hemrtily that 
the diligence might be full, or gone, or somethiz^ of 
that sort ; and, for once, fortune was finramablo to 
my desires, for, upon arriying at Ananehcs, woiMMod 
that no yehicle would set cmt for Coutanees until 
Ibur o*olock next monung. << WeU," said the abbe, 
smiling, and taking me by the hand^ ** we shall kvpo 
our wish, and trayel together yet another day : it is 
now ten o'clock ; we haye the day before us ; what 
do you intend to do ? *' — ** I set mkt immediately," I 
leplied, << for the Moat 8t MioheL*'--/' Tbai," imd 
he, ** will occnpy seyeral hours ; but, if yen. hayo-a 
moment to spare on your return, you will ind na*at 
tile curb's. If not, I shall meet yon here to-monnaw 
morning at four." 

I should haye belore remarked, that, ia appraaehiag 
Ayrandies from Mmiain, we disooyer the sea, and tiio 
pyramidal form of tiie Mont 8t Michel, rising vptnit 
of its wares, from a yery great dirtiiiioa. Qm tho 
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fs tmwai ^cMii#9» tfaeporUf of the «tinmbei» wii« so 
{^rcftty that thfi point of St Malo, in firittaDj^ not 
olten Yisible 11*001 so far inWd, was distinctly discern- 
ible, stretching oat liko a Tast white mole into the 
bright blue waters^ 
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' BasAiwasTuro in haste, I prooured a. horse and a 
.pMiki, and set out for the mount, no less celebrated 
tei its historical importance, than for the peculiarity 
•I its position. As soon as I had emerged from the 
«|paeta of Aivanches^ I saw before me a vast bay, now 
oBtirely deaarted by the tide, and consisting partly of 
muAf pardy of slime, intersected by the waters of 
soTMtt rivers^ and eoTered, during spring tides, at 
lugh water. Two nromontories, the one bluff and 
rocky, the other, sandy and low, pn^ect^ one on either 
imnJt safeo the sea; and ii^ the open space between 
these two posKts^ are two small islands, from around 
whieh the sea ebbs at low water : one of them is a 
-deaart rack, oaUed the Tomhelaine, and the other 
/ik*.MoBt ^ MicheL The sps«e thus covered and 
deserted alternately by the sea is about eight square 
laafoesy and is k^e cidled the Gr^ya. 



21B ItlVBRS AND QirtCKflAKDS. 

The Mont St Michel,* whieh is Bhoitt ^^ 
heiffht as the Great Pyramid of Eg^pt, and now 8t«od» 
as that does, upon a rast pkin of sand, which is here^ 
however, skirted in its wliole length by the sea^ Yarn 
a very striking and extracM^inary aspect. It appea^e^^ 
as the water was so dose behind it, to rise out of iha 
sea, upon the intense and daxaling blue of which its 
gray rocks and towers were relieved in a shaip and 
startling manner ; and, as I descended lower and lowef 
on the bill side, and drew near the beach, its pinnacles 
seemed to increase in he^ht, and the picturesque 
effect was improved. 

At length I emerged from l^e shady jpoad upon the 
naked beach, and saw the ferryboat and the Charon 
that were to convey me and my charger over the fiist 
river. My Avranches guide here quitted me ; hot I 
had been told that the ferryman himself usually sup- 
plied his place in piloting strangers across the quick- 
sands, which, owing to the shifting of the course of 
the rivers, are in constant change, and of the maost 
dangerous character. Horses and their riders, Ten^* 
turing to select their own path over the sands, have 
been swallowed up together; and vessels, stranded 
here in a tempest, have in a short time sunk and das*" 
appeared entirely. The depth of what may poriiaps be 
termed the unsolid soil, is hitherto unknown, thooch 
various attempts have been made to ascertain it Tmm 
one instance, a small mast, forty feet high, was &ced 
up in the sands, with a piece of granite of considerable 
weight upon the top of it ; but mast, granite,- and all, 
rapidly disappeared, leaving no trace behind* it' is 
across several leagues of a beach of this natsre, that 
one has to approach the Mont St MicheL 

Though the rivers one has to traverse are neither 
very deep nor very lH*oad, the mere fact of their roUiiig 
over a bed of dangerons quicksands, invests tbeia with 
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^ leliid 4»f iiiit^artaiiee "vfyofa l&ey would Oftb^vn^ise 
iftft^hmlytedl^r not possess. The ferryman, as sttt}>id ii 
looking fellow as one could see in a summer's day, 
iMforraed me, that, beings that day left in ohargfe of t£^ 
boat, he could not himself be my guide, but that, by 
SM$oompanyingf an old man who had just crossed, and 
was making the best of bis way OTCsr the satids, i 
i^Ottld find a small Tillage, where there would be no 
dil&eulty in meeting with a guide. With this infofr 
mstioin, I put my Rosinante in motion, in order to 
fMrertahe the old man, who was already at some dii^ 
tance upon the sands ;* but I had no sooner set out, 
tliftn the Charon called after me, saying, that f(Hr 
three francs he would leave his boat, and go with me. 
** Very well, my man," 1 replied ; ** come along." 
But' he irequested me to wait a moment, until he 
should call his uncle, to superintend the concerns of 
tiie ferry. I consented, and, raising his voice to the 
highest pitch, he made himself heard in a distant 
cottt^e, whence two voices replied, that the uncle 
would not or could not come. He had previously 
taken care to infbim me, that I had no time to lose, 
as the tide was already beginning to flow, and in the 
eetfirse of two hours would entirely surround the 
numnt, and not only render all ingress or egress im«- 
possible, but moreover endanger the lives of bu<^ 
unhappy wights as it might overtake upon the sands. 
Ndtifi^thstanding this important piece of information, 
I sat patiently upon my horse, who, for his part, was 
in no huny, and did not attem}>t to interrupt the 
dialogue between the ferryman and his friends in the 
cottage* Seeing that I made no offer to double the 
three francs, with a view to which the above men^ 
tion^ manoeuvre was put in practice, the honest man 
informed me candidly that he could not go with me, 
but that I might find my way yety ^^H over the 
sands, by following the old man, who had now dimi- 
i^ed, by the effect of distance, to the sice of a gulL 



£18 obstikajct or a vouBftAV horse. 

««a4» did not fie esoMsify in mj way; for mf^WJ^, 
wko had baeii alwrn a0ciuilom«dto tarot alUr a gtida, 
no 80oaer kMi sight of the hiped, thaa he heeane 
mora obatiaate than Bidbaaa's aas, a»d ttood stSlto 
•i^oy the protpect It waa in wtk that 1 spofred 
aad whifmed; he mmeij Marad» and snovtad, aad 
kicked, without nakaif the katt attMupt to advaotfe. 
It had hees eKceediB|;ly hot all the BMrmng, jnd I 
begaa to suppose that the aKhtta), hemf^ conceraad «» 
jay aeeoaot, was incUaed to ^to me time to eool; so 
I took the hiat, aad sat quite at my eaae^ gasinf abacit 
me, Patieae^ however, as bmuo phjlosopiher bsa 
said, is a Tirtaa wfaioh is aever ao shy as wheft ena ts 
ta aeed of it; and, aa I looked at the mettal». a»i 
the tide beyoad it, miaa he^n to desert we, aad I 
agfaia had reeoarse to the horsewhip — bat stiSi to ao 
parpoae; the obstiawte aaiaial aievely groaned^ wMeh 
was as much aa to say, ^ he 'd be beat if ho'd a^I *" 
•As this idea straek me^ aaother, efually ju^doas, 
eaaie aloa^ with it, which was, that ia order to pat 
the self-anlledlH'ute into motLen, I mostawear at itia 
Fk«aeh, which I imaiediately did ; aad the erettfeare, 
as if relreshed aad iavigorated by the souad, dieted 
off at once ia the proper directioa. Hariag aow 
discovered the secret or perpetaal aiotioa, I laaad it 
aaq»aria§fly; and, with the aid of a few figajree of 
speech ^ this kind, aad aa active apptication of the 
whip, I crossed the second stream, aad iKaand myself 
ttpoa the other beach, oa the pcaat of Poatorsim* 
• la a short time, I overtook the old peasaat tibat 
had crossed the river with met^ who diirected ma to 
arooeed to the village near the pcaat, where, by 
iaquiriag Im* Deqaettes, the fisherman, I sheold-fiad 
a safe aad obliging guide. I did aa I was advised, 
aad found aa amve aad dvil yoang maa about aiae- 
te^i, who, taking a kind of harpooa ia his haad^ wkh 
which to try the saads, straok oat apoa the Grd^i 
and led the way towards the mount. 



Tbfr Mc»* whkXk MMT y M i 6atc 4 ilMlf w^AMagular 
«ttd beuitifuL Qa tb« rif ht^ the land, raiuung iM^ 
haUdlf into ih» sei^ offeriMi, with its rieh yerdune* a 
ateikiag ooivtrast ia tb« mde yellow aands heaeath. 
In £*ont» the sea, blue, caua* wavelesS} ai»4 studded m 
ik^ dietanee wilji . a few white sails^ glitlezing in the 
«iiui» ran in a straight line aloii^ ^e yellow plain, 
whkh was» moreoTer, intersected in various diirectiow 
by numerous small riT^rs, whose shining watecs 
looked like molten silver. To add to the effect of 
the laodseafne, silmice the most absohUe bcooded over 
it» ejusejfi when, the scream o£ a seamew, whecJii^ 
j^bout drowsily in the sunny air, broke upon the ear. 
The mount itself with its ancient monastic towers, 
rearing their gray pinnacles towards heaven, in the 
midst of atillness and solitude, appeared to be formed 
by nsitmre to be the abode of peace, and a soft and 
reltfioua melancholy. 

Vw some time I rode on musings gasiag delighl- 
^y at the scene, and recalling to mind the historical 
events which had taken place on those shores, and 
nendered them famous* The cannon of England had 
tlumdered on every side, and her banners mid waved 
triumphantly fro^ the towers before me. My refleo- 
iionsy Aowever, were soon called off from these toweiw 
ing topics, lM»ng interrupted by the loud laugh of a 
pa^y of soldiers and wagoners, who were regaliag 
themselvea with fresh air at the gate of Uie fortressu 

Dismoiutfing here, I entered the small town which 
dustera round the foot of the mount within the waU ; 
imd whatever rmnance nught have taken lodging in 
mv imagination, was quickly put to flight by the 
sitiok, and filth, and misery, which forced themselves 
upon my attention. I never behdid a more odious 
de»« Leaving my horse and guide at a cabaret, I 
ascended the only street in the place^ which, winding 
^hputthe foot of the mountain, leads directly to the 
i^tls* Tolling up this abominable street, and sevend 



\ffog and verj steep 1Mkt» of ateps, I at length reftciied 
tbe 4o«r, where, naTing ni]i§^, and wait^ for some 
time, I was admitted by a saucy gendarme, who 
•demanded my bnsiness and my passport in the most 
insolent tone imai^nable. I delivered np my passport ; 
and while the rascal went to shew it to the man in 
•ofice— governor, sub-governor, or some creature df 
that sort— I had to stand in the dismal passage-, among 
a score or two of soldiers. In general, however, 
French si^diers are remarkably polite, and these, with 
the escception of the above individual, were so also. 
Even he, when he returned, had changed his tdne; 
for, having learned from his superior that I was an 
Englishman, he came, with cap in hand, to conduct 
me round the building. 

The first apartment, after the chapel, which is small, 
and by no means striking, into which I Was led, was 
the ancient refectory, where there were some hva^ 
^reds of criminals, condemned for several years to 
elose imprisonment, or the galleys, weaving oaMooi 
I never in my life saw so many demoniacal faces 
together. All the evil passions, nourished by habit, 
and irritated, not subdued, by punishment, were the«^ 
tdothed with flesh and blood, and still hungering 
fiercely after crime. Like Dante and his guide, we 
naade our way through this hell in miniature, a him* 
dred villains scowling at us as we passed, and, crossing 
several passages and small vanlted chambers, entered 
a still vaster chamber, called the Hall of the Knight^ 
in which there was a still greater number of ruffians, 
and apparently of worse character than the others. 
Here a soldier stood with drawn sword at the door; 
and the gendarme walked before me, with his hand 
nmon his own weapon, ready to cut down any viUaia 
who might set nipon us. One countenance which I 
WW here I think I never shall forget. It was that 
of a man about forty years of age, small, pale, and 
haggardy but. so expressive of wickedness, that it-madtf 
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j|M .4b«iilf r< Tli*^ jni^fiim« wh» wm doingf gonwtJiiMf 
as we came in, just faiaed biuself up to loek at ns, 
aad» keeping the left eye nearly closed, threw so 
maatMng, veiionioas^ maligiiaDt, and fiendlike a gkaea 
at us with the righ^ that it aknost made me start, 
^eiifiirtheless, the owner of this infernal countenance 
was a small, withered, weak man, whom one need no4 
have- feared to meet alone in a desert; hut his look 
was like that of a scorpion, odious and deadly. 

The apartment in which these miscreants were 
assembled, was a hall about one hundred feet long by 
thirl^-five or forty in breadth, smd was adorned with 
two rows of massy, antique pillars^ resembling those 
wbi^h we find in Gothic churches. Frofu hence w« 
proceeded to the subterranean chapel, where are seen 
tthpae. prodigious columns upon which the weight of 
the whole l^ilding reposes. The scanty light, whi^ 
gMmpiers among these enormous shafts, is just suffi* 
eient to discover their magnitude to the eye, and tD 
enajlilo one to find his way among them. Haying 
Grossed this chapel, we entered the quadranguhtf 
eoiMrt, around which the cloisters, supported by small, 
graceful pillars, of the most delicate workmanships 
«xl(end. Here the monks used to walk in bad weather, 
eoRtri^uig the next day*s dinner, or imagining ex* 
cuses for detaining some of the many pretty female 
pilgrims who resorted, under various preteuces, t» 
this celebrated monastery^. At present, it affords 

* SoflMtiineB serious qvarreb took plaee between the pi^iinis 
going to and retuminff from Mont St Miclxel. *^ L'occasion ht 
plus ordinaire," says uie Abb^ Monet, '* de ces disputes, ^tait la 
ipani^e dont ceux qui s'en retournaient de ce vovage (tout 
ehamarr^ de cocardes, deplumets, d*^barpes gamies de coqmllea, 
ek sens la conduite d'lm roi, portant une l^^re couronne db 
plomb dord sur son chap^au) eadgeaient de ceux qui y idUdenl 
^'t2« ^aent konueur au Grand Mont. Les derniers, poiip 
aatisfaire & cet usage, devoient saiUirU bois, — c'^tait le mot; 
c*est-i-dire^ sauter^ i pieds joints, et les deux mains derri^re la 
titey- par dcsnia on niton, pla«£ horisoAtalement i difffawntet 
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From vari<m8 portions of Iftie momMteiy, we obtuB 
•teinible tiewB of sea and shore ; but the most «upert» 
ooup-d'oBil is from ft tidl slender tower, which shoot§ 
Hp ftboye almost every other portion (^ tfie baildnig. 
Hence are seen the hitts and oossts of BrittMiy, Hie 
sea, the sandy phdn stretching inland, with the rirefs 
meandering throng it, and nie lon^ sweep of shore 
which encompasses the CMre, with ATranches, and 
its ^roT es and gardens, in the hack gronnd. CSoseat 
hand, and ahanost beneath one's feet, as it wcn^, is the 
barren rock called the Tombdaine, which, thongfh 
somewhat larger Hian the Mont St Michet, n soft 
inhabited* fiven this rock, howler, was Ayrmei^y 
fortcfted by <tiie English ; and sererali remains of tile 
old towers are still round among the thorns and briere 
wiHi wliich it is at present oventtn. iSeveval fimcifil^ 
deriTations of the word Tombelaine are given by 
antt^oaries, some imagining it to have been formed 
of the words Tvmba Beieniy others, of Tumba Sekna; 
and in support of the hitter etymology, llie folio wii^ 
legend is told: — Helen, dan^ter of Hoel, King <n 
Brittany, was taken away, by frand or violence, from 
her &lXler^B eomt, by a certain Spaniard, who, having 

hauteurs, Bdon qu'fls r^ponduent k la question captieuse qu*on 
leur faisait. S'lls demandaient le GramUMotitf ce bdton n'^tdt 
mis que sur la pointe de deux pieds situ^ en regavd I'un de 
I'Mtlrab et dont m taloas tcmofaaient Ai<n«.-^ee mi aaieniiait 



pasle-Mut fort diffidk. Qusnd, an oontrsBne, fla demmdiMOt 
it JPetU-Montf ea crefant avoir mefflear marcli^, le b&ton en 

ntioa ^tait ^v^ jnaqne snr ks ^pauies, et Ton sent bien qne 
«e cas-UL B y anrait inqraoaibiHK de MtfitV; d*oii s'en sojU 
vaient, oemme nfaessaiiiini'irtii des achna tnunoiKft panni me 
wMfaidc oaBfiwedefena gwiers, la yhipirt iCaawira^BhairfHi 




ooBposmoi 
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«Mi4wol«d lier to tkis ukmi^ ««d conip«i]Ml liw to 
submit to his desirefly 8e«iii8 to kave 4leMitod her tiwre. 
The 'priMcessy overwbeined wHh. jBd8fertuie» pined 
9m9y «Bd died, mid wie buried by her iime, wh^ 
bad ftGoompttBied her from Brittany* 

At ihe Afont 8t Micliel was freaetv^i^ until kitely^ 
the eaormoas wooden ceffe in which state prisonen 
weve sometinies oenfined nnder the old regfime.* 
like most unfortunate of the poor wretches who 
inhabited this oufe was Dubottrgf^ a Dutch editor &S 
a newspaper. This man haying, in the exercise of 
h^ dirty, written something which <^ended the 
mi^esty of Louis XIV, or some one oi his mistressesi 
was marked out by the magnanimous monarch iot 
vengeance ; and the means idiichy according to tradi* 
tioii, he employed to eflfect Us purpose was every 
way worthy of the royal miscreant. A TiUain was 
sent frmxk Avranchesto H<dland, a neutral state, with 
instructions to worm himself into the frienddbip and 
oonfidenoe of Dubounf, and, in an unguarded moment, 
to lead him into the French territories, where a parly 
of soldiers was kept perpetually in readiness to kid* 
nap him and carry. him off. For two years this 
modem Judas is sa^ to have carried on the intrigue^ 
at the end of which period he prevailed upon Dubourg 
to accompany him on a visit into France, when the 
soldiers seined upon their victim, and hurried lum 
off to the Mont St IVfichel. 

Confinement and solitude do not always kill. The 
Dutctiman, accustomed perhaps to a life of indolence, 
existed twenty years in his cage, never enjoying the 
satis&ction of beholdii^ **< ike human ffece divine,'* 
or of hearing the hmnaa voice, except when the 
individual entored who was dbarged with the duty of 
bringing him his provisions and deaning his celL Some 

* See Appendix, No. \WL . 
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tomoniie, found their waj into the dunf^eoDy and, by 
th«ir aid, Dubourg, whom ao(»dent or the huBuusdtr 
ef hia keeper, hm put in pofiaession of an old nai^ 
and who inherited the pacsion of his eoontrTinen for 
flowers, contrived to sculpture roses and other flowers 
ttpon the beams of hk cage. Continual inaction^ 
however, though it could not destroy life, brought oo 
the gou(^ which rendered the poor wretch incapable 
of moving himself about from one side of the cage to 
the other ; And he observed to his keeper, that the 
greatest misery he endured was inflicted by the rate, 
which came in droves, and gnawed away at his gouty 
legs, without his being able to move out of their 
r^ch or ffighten them away. * 

Having examined the principal objects of curiosity 
at the mount, and learning that the tide was rising 
rapidly on. the (xr^ve, I descended from the fortress, 
and, mounting my horse, set out on my return to 
Avranches. My guide informed me that 1 had staid 
somewhat too long ; and in fact, the sea, flowing and 
foaming furiously over the vast plain of sand, quickty 
surrounded the mount, and was at our heels in a 
twinkling. However, the guide sprang off with that 

• "** On va encore," says the Abb^ Manet, ** k Vaide d*iiiM 
tenterne, dang lee divenes Boutorains du monast^, leaqudi 
ofirent un vrai labyrinthe de tours, de detours, et de deaoenlai 
obscures. On y montre, eutre autres, deux cachots de huit pieda 
en carr^, oii Ton pretend qu'on descendait jadis les criminela 
d*^tat, par une bouche, ^ui se refermait sur eux avec une trappe, 
et o^ Ton ne leur donnait jusqu'^ la fin de leurs jours, pour toute 
nourriture, que do pain et de I'eau, quand on ne les fistisait ^ 
mourir de iacftt violent. On a conserve jusqu'A aujourdliui i 
oes deux antres le nom de Vtzde in paxie, ou ct Oubliettes ; mak 
on ne trouve plus au fond de ces cavernes que les squelettes de 
quelqiies oiseaux de mer, qui sV retirent en hirer, et qui 
apparement y perissent de laim. — L'Etat Ancien, %'c dm 
Mont S. Michel, ^^m» 
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lon» trot pecaliar to fisbeim^n, and was followed 
with great good will by the beast which had been 
so obstinate in the morning. We were joined in our 
retreat by a party of sportsmen, who appeared to 
Imto been shooting gulls upon the sands ; but they 
oenld not keep up with the young fisherman, who 
stepped out like a Newmarket racer, and in a short 
tame landed me safe at the Point of Pontorson, near 
^e village of Courtils, where he resided. 

On my return to Avranches, after a ride of eighteen 
miles, I set about examining the city and its environs. 
The most remarkable thing in the town is the skull 
of St Aubert, who flourished in the eighth century. 
This relic is preserved in a curious glass case, in the 
sacristy of the principal church, and is shewn to 
strangers only when they happen to inquire for it. 
St Aubert, it seems, had a vision, in which the arch* 
angel Michael appeared to him, commanding him to 
erect a monastery on the mount in the bay, hitherto 
known under the name of Mons Joves, The dream, 
however, made no impression on the saint, though 
twice repeated, upon which the archangel became 
ftngry, and thrust his finder into the skull of the 
poor saint, but without kiUing him, which effectually 
terrified and reduced him to obedience. The monas* 
tery was erected, — the mount called after St Michael, 
-^and, when the saint in due time died, the hole 
made by the archangers finger was found in the 
skull. In reality; the hole, by the finger of whomso- 
ever it may have been made, is in the skull, and 
seems to have been produced b^ the thrust of a stick 
or small iron instrument, but it must certainly have 
caused the death of the owner. The lower part of 
the skull is adorned with a broad silver finnge ; and 
the whole apparatus has a very respectable appear- 
ance. 

From the chureh where this relic is presmrved, and 
.w]iicfa contains nothing else worth seeing, I went to 
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the botanic garden, more remarkable for the fin^ 
prospect \rbidi it commands than for the plants it 
contains. Near this spot are the episcopal gardens, 
sarroiinding the site of the ancient cathedral^ now 
awrked merdy hj a large wooden crucifix. On thia 
side of the city are extengtTe remains of the ancient 
fortifications, among whidi is the castle, risible &om 
a Tast distance, and at present surmounted by a 
telegraph. In some of these walls cannon balls, half 
tnnk into the stone, are said to be yisible, — though, 
for my own part, I could see none of them, — and are 
looked upon as monuments of the fierce rage of otir 
English armies, which more than once swept like a 
torrent over the whole of this country, devastating 
and destroying as they moved. At the foot of these 
ruins runs one of the most agreeable promenades of 
the dty, on which, in fine weather, the tasteful portion 
of the inhabitants may be seen enjoying one of the 
most charming prospects in Normandy. Beneath, 
in the valley, the small river See meanders through 
groves and meadows, and finds its way, through £ 
succession of smiling scenes, to the sea. Here and 
there, among the green woods, a gay chateau or 
slender church spire is discovered, together with 
small villages, hamlets, and fimn-houses. 

The churches, the college, the puMic library, how* 
ever important or useful to the inhabitants, possess 
but little attractions for the eye of a stranger, whidi 
here escapes, as it were, from the artificial to admire 
the natural. The site of Avranches is truly beauti- 
ful, raised upon a gentle hill, and commanding on all 
sides the most rich, varied, and extensive prospects. 
When I visited it, the weatiier, together with the 
charms of the season, was sufficient to confer an 
interest even npon inferior landsci^es; but there 
was an air of softness diffused over the scenery, a 
certain romantic delicacy, which one might in vain 
seek elsewhere in Normandy, —if we except, perha^ 
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the picturesque and smiling environs of Mortain. 
Owing to the nature of its position, and likewise to 
the habits of the people, Ayranches is a clean place ; 
and, although it nas neither commerce nor trade, 
every year sees its extent enlarged, and its streets 
beautined. A great number of English,^ as many, 
it is asserted, as four hundred, — reside here, on 
account of the beauty of the site as well as the 
cheapness of provisions ; and they are said to live in 
great harmony with the inhabitants, by whom they 
are highly respected. Almost all the pretty little 
villas in the neighbourhood are possessed by the 
English, who, I have observed, invariably select, in 
every country, the most agreeable residences to be 
found, and never fail to improve and embellish them. 
This, moreover, is the opinion of the French them- 
«elves, who, if they have a house or garden to let, 
-prefer an English to a French tenant. Many of our 
countrymen have even purchased estates in the 
neighbourhood of Avranches ; and in some parts of 
Normandy, it is said, that several persons, induced 
by the charms of the place, have naturalized them- 
^selves, and become French citizens. 
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CHAPtER XIX. 

Departure fr&m ApramAei — huikmaidle NighHiigtJk$'^ 
BatOetofthe Vendeant^Hoad to Granwih— ExqmUiie 
View of the Sea^ Arrival at OranmBe^ The Qmw_and 
the Shipping^ The Boehe—The Church-^ Holy Water 
and Prayer — Obliging and Oentlenumly Conducteur — 
Oyster Merchant from Cherbourg — City and Cathedral tif 
Coutanees — Incon^ptirdbk View — Si JLo — lUtutn i& 
Caen, 

At four o'clock in the moming, just as tire dawn 
was diffusing its dubious light over the sky, we left 
Ayranches for Granville. The small groves and 
thickets through which the river See winds towards 
the ocean, were absolutely swarmiDg with night- 
ingales, which perched themselves imon the young 
trees that hung over the roadside, ana sang divinely. 
It was one of the most delicious mornings of the 
^hole springi The sky was without a doud, — the 
perfume of tne young flowers filled the atmosphere^ 
— and, excepting the rumbling of our own vehicle, 
there was not a sound to be heard but the voices of 
the birds. The abb6 — who had joined me at the 
hotel according to promise — looked about him and 
listened in silence ; and it was not until we had issued 
forth from the delightful woods of Avranches that 
we properly be^an to converse. 

I could not have travelled with a more useful or 
agreeable companion: he had passed his schoolboy 
days at Avranches, and knew ever^ inch of the 
ground over which we were travelling. Here he 
remembered having joined with his companions in 
robbing an orchard, — there he had spent hours and 
days, uke other mischievous boys, in searching for 
birds' nests, — and on another spot he had, at a later 
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period, sat for hours pondering oyer his Virffil or his 
Racine. Erery one loves at times thus to dig back- 
ward, as it were, into the mines of memory ; and the 
history of another man's experience becomes truly 
delightful to us by recalling our own. 

From these topics, agreeable as they were to us 
both, we slid gradually to others. This part of the 
country had been the scene of some of tne exploits 
of the Vendean army, previously and subsequently to 
the siege of Granville ; and my companion appeared to 
he minutely acquainted with the history of all their 
movements. He pointed out to me, as we moved 
along, the various positions they had occupied, and 
described, with almost military ardour and enthusiasm, 
their gallant bearing and untutored prowess. My 
sympathies were for the other party— the party of 
freedom and manhood — but I could not refuse to 
admire the valour and devotion which those meu 
displayed in what they considered the good cause. 
Still, however, the Vendeaus were, in my eyes, the 
enemies of their country ; and the reverses they had 
experienced upon the very spot over which we were 
passing delighted me, as they were so many proofs 
that France deserves all the liberty she enjoys, or 
may yet, by the blessing of Providence, acquire. 

The road, which was almost parallel with the shore, 
commands in many parts a magnificent view of the 
sea, which on this day was as unruffled as a lake, and 
most beautifully blue. Numbers of small skifi^ from 
the neighbouring fishing villages, and from Jersey, 
Guernsey, Sark, and the other islands of the Nonnan 
archipelago, were moving with their white saib over 
its smooth surface, and reminded me of that mimic 
sea which slumbers on the canvass of Guido in hit 
picture of Hippomenes and Atalanta. 

Having crossed the small river Bosq, we arrived 
at Granville, and immediately proceeded to view the 
quay, the mole, and the rocks on the north of the 
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towB, the only tidnp f«r wlncli Urn plao« is At lA 
nnarkable. The luirboiir of Onayitte, as M» IdiP 
MNildre>'la*Bretoiiiii^ obseires, is protected from IImf 
merth wind by a rocky point called the Roqnaty 
which advances obont foor cables' lenfj^ into the 
sea towards tiie west The bed of Ihe harboiH* is dry 
at low water, but has from eighteen to twenty** twi» 
feet of water when the tide is in, as was the case . 
when we were there. The largest vessel then in the 
port was a brig; bat there were ntonerons saaall 
crafl;, and their crews were eith^ actiTely employed 
in trimming the sails for departure, or lolling on the 
bolwariis, staring listlessly at the shore. The old 
breakwater, as it may properly be termed, formed of 
loose stones, protects rei^els from the west wind, 
and the new mole, a piece of regular masonry, e^ually^ 
protects them from the southwest, while tiiey have 
the solid shore on the east.* 

From the quay, where there was considerable life 
and movement, we ascended the rook, passinff by 
some insignificant fortifications erected by Nap<Heoii. 
From hence we had a noble view of the sea, studded 
in the distance with small islands, and in the fbn»* 
ground with submerged rocks, over which the waves 
were now breaking m snowy foam. The fiice of the 
rock is nearly perpendicular, but the height is not 
great ; and althougn, considering the general cfaarafr* 
ter of the coast of Normandy, this little promontoty 
may be regarded as remarkable enough, I cannot 
conceive any thing more absurd than to call tbaa 
nlace ^ a Gibraltar in miniature," as Dr Dibdin does^ 
If the other portions of the view had not been totally 
dissimilar, it would rather have put me in mi&d of 
the Hoe at Plymouth: and certainly it affbrds tko 
inhabitants of Granville as pleasant a summer wall( 
as that other little hill does the people <^ Hymoiith. 

* See Appendix, No. IX» 
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Ttim fms, wUdi waA tbiokly 'iq^nlded with isatMSi 
WW riu>rt and peddUtiiy fiiie^ lus it is found on 
GfMigvr and other conical failkr in Wales. The baxw 
Tudkm, whieli are situated on this rock, are lai^e and 
trdl built, and improve the look of the town, 

in descending towards the town, we passed hj the 
dMffcfa, and I inquired of the abb^ if he would go in 
l^ith UM. ^ Wilhngly," said he. When we entered,- 
the priest was reading the morning service, and there 
was a consideEaUe number of persons in the church. 
Hie Mte dipped his fingers in the h<d7 water, and 
turning round, extended his hand towards me, drip* 
ping with the blessed element, as if he were desirous 
that I should join him in the performance <^ the 
oeremony. I held out my hand; he affectionately 
s|Hinkled a few drops <m the points of my fingers, 
which I raised, as he did, to tae forehead, where I 
instinctively made, I believe, the sign of the cross. 
There was nothing in the action, I tiiist, of which « 
protestant, under similar circumstances, ought to be 
ashamed. *' When you are in a foreign country," 
sa^ Sophodes, '^ reject the gods and rnann^^ iMf 
that coustry ;" and it is from tlus motive that I have 
invariably behaved re^>eotfaily towards oUiholicisiA 
in France, just as I would towards mahonunedanism 
in Turkey, or brahminism in Hindostan, The inte- 
rioor of the church, somewhat m<»« sombre thaa. 
French churches in general, was, on that account, 
mMre to my taste. We walked round the whole 
biHlding, looking at the small neat chapels filled with 
images, tapers, &c. as elsewhere, and ibien made our 
exit at another door. As we ware going out, my 
companion whispered to me, — '* Let us say a shm^ 
prayer before we go."— « With all my heart," I 
replied ; and, at the word, we kneeled down togetiier 
and prayed-^ no do«bt to the same God. 

\^en we were in the streets, our conversation on 
•ecolar matters was resunmed. W<$ descended a long 
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tfigflit of steps, through an archwar, heneatii one of 
the principal towers of the fort, and feund ourselres 
in the midst of the town^ Here we met with our 
obliging conducteur, M. Mac'Auliffe, a young man of 
Irish extraction, and of habits and manners very 
lUuch above his situation. He informed us that we 
had yet sufficient time for breakfast, which we took 
in the first auberge we could see, and then mounted^ 
and proceeded on our way to Coutances. 

The road still lay through a rich picturesque coun- 
try, covered with apple-trees in blcMBSom, and inter- 
sected b^ several small rivers, of which I could not 
learn the names, on whose green banks Izaak WaUon 
might have angled to his heart's content, without 
disturbance from any human being. I waa surprised 
to learn, that the appletrees blossom somewhat later 
here than in the neignbourhood of Caen, — the cause 
of this backwardness being, in all probability, the 
proximity of the sea, and the more hilly nature of the 
country. 

At Granville our company had be^Bi increased, if 
not improved, by the adaition of an oyster merchant 
fi*om Cherbourg, who discoursed most emphatically 
of the price of fish, more especially of those in which 
he himself dealt. From him I learned that the neigh- 
bourhood of Cherbourg, and, in general, the whole 
northern coast of the promontory of the Cotentiu, is 
unhealthy; that strangers suffer greatly from the 
nature of the air ; and that no cure appointed from 
another part of the country to a living in a certain 
parish near the city, had ever been known, at least 
for the last quarter of a century, to survive above six 
years. 

About nine o'clock we passed a Roman encamp* 
me^t, on the left of the road, in a remarkably high 
state of preservation. The site had been choson with 
great judgment, the approadies to the spot being 
Steep and diffiei^; but it was not a plaee in which « 
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larg:e ftrmy could have encamped. Soon after, we 
. discovered, from an eminence, the slender, graceful 
spires of the cathedral of Coutances, glittering in the 
golden rays of the sun, and pointing, with pregnant 
meaning, towards Heaven. 

At length we crossed the little river Sienne, and, 
ascending a prodigiously steep hill, found ourselves in 
Coutances, the capital of the Cotentin. Here my 
companion, the abh^, quitted me at the entrance to 
the city, after giving me a pressing invitation to pay 
him a visit at his presbytere at Touchet. He had 
many friends at Coutances, upon some of whom I 
mignt, perhaps, have called with him, had there been 
time; but 1 had several things to see, and the 
moments of my stay were numbered. 

Language s^dom fails one so completely as when 
one has to describe a beautiful or sublime piece of 
architecture. We in vain have recourse to technical 
terms : these convey but imperfect ideas, even to the 
connoisseur; and to the generality, they are mere 
barbarisms. If we avoid these, and rely upon the 
ordinary resources of language, we become vague, 
hut we still remain intelligible. It is preferable, 
therefore, to adhere to the latter course. 

The most remarkable portion of the church is the 
towers, which, pierced by long slender windows, rise 
to a great height, and are surmounted by prodigiously 
lofty spires. The pinnacles, which crown the towers, 
and cluster, as it were, round the base of the spires, 
are wrought in a kind of fret-work of gray stone, of 
the most ddicate and finished workmanship; and 
these, with the windows, which are extraordinarily 
long and narrow, and ornamented in the most ezqut- 
stte style, succeed in conferring upon this p<H*tion of 
the building a degree of perfection and beauty of 
which I never should have thought the Gothic style 
of architecture susceptible. The central tower, some- 
what more lofty than these, is in perfect harmony 
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with them aod the remiiBder of the ImiMiaig; Th9 
iotericHr, though less admired b^raiitiqiiamiis, appeared 
no less beautiful to me. The tall windows, 1;he rich 
dostered pillars, the little rows of arcades, ruoniiig 
along^ the nave of the building, the giveefnl haku* 
trades of the narrow galleries which surround the 
whole, and the tasteful altar, — aU oonenrred to.giTe 
this church the preference, in my estimatioa^ over 
all the others I had ever seen. In het, I que^on 
whether any thing, in sacred architecture, except the 
Parthenon, in all its fflory, could have more poweiv 
fully seized upon my miaffination. 

There was some difficiuty in finding the individual 
who nossessed the privilege of shewing the tower^ 
and the view of the enviroBS which it commiwidn^ 
hut at length I was successful, and ascended the 
winding stairs with mv female guide before me. The 
^1 was perfectly familiar with the building and hs 
incomparable beauties, and exercised all the rights of 
iamiliarity by looking upon the whole with the 
most ocnnplete indifference, though she knew the 
thmgs which strangers were accustomed to admire^ 
and pointed them out to me. When we reach a cer- 
tain elevation, the passage turns round, and leads hym 
narrow gallery, or corridor along the side<tf the nave 
and choir, whence the most excellent view of the 
interior of the church is obtained. We then pass 
over the roof of a portion of the choir, as in aeoendr 
ing the tower of the Abbey aux Dames at Caen, and, 
after toiling round and round the tower for seveiai 
Jninutes, at lei^h emerge upon the roof. 

Here I enjoyed a view wnich it is much easier to 
admire than describe. Beneath my feet was the city» 
constructed for the mofirt; part of a Iduish grxy stetne^ 
and affording the most striking contrast wi& the 
rich verdure of the fields which surround it. A 
succession of green meadows, sprinkled with appl^ 
trees in blossom, and traTersed hy the stiver wmten of 
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ihe Bietme, led to the e^ge of tke sea, whose bhie 
and peaeeful iraters appeared like a reflection of the 
skjT m a miiTor. In the extreme distance, towards 
the southwest, the 8h<»«s of the hay of Concale in 
Brittany, and the promontory of St Malo, stretched 
out Hke a yast white mole into the ocean ; and, here 
and there, small rooky isles rose like pyramids of 
gray mist amongf the waves ; while, in the foreground, 
the busy wind dreamingly impelled a few small sails 
along the sh<Hre. Turning towards the north, I 
beheld the yariegated landscape of the Cotentin, — 
hills, yalleys, woods, villages, cnurches, and chateaux, 
smiling in the golden sunshine of May, and rife with 
historical associations. Here St Evremont was bom ; 
yonder the Abb^ Saint Pierre; and, on various spots^ 
within the circumference of the horizon, Geofiirey 
and Robert Guiscard, and Tancred and Roger, re- 
nowned in the annals of chivalry, and Lebrun, Duke 
of Plaoentia, and Consul of France. Towards the 
eastern extremity of the city, are the ruins of tbe 
ancient aqueduct, which, up to the beginning Of the 
eighteenth century, supplied Coutances with water.* 
Exc<^ting its position, and its cathedral, there is 
nothing very remarkable at Coutances; which, on 
desceiiding from the tower, I quitted for St Lo. This 
small city, which I reached early in the afternoon, 
oceuj^es a charming site on the eastern banks of the 
Vire, which runs in a shallow but rapid stream 
benettth Xhe foot, as it were, of the town. The public 
promeiiade commands a singularly fine prospect of 
the valley of the Vire, and the hills whicn command 
it ; and, owing to the elevation of its position, as 
mueh, ^ethxps, as to the taste of its inhabitaHtE^ the 
streots are clean, and present a remarkably lively 
appearance. The church is large, and built in a noble 
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style of arehiteeture ; but I had just seen the cath^* 
dnil of CoutanceSy and had no admiration left for any 
thing inferior. This town, however, must be a 
charminti^ residence for strangers ; the environs being 
beautiful, the situation healthy, and provisions cheap. 
From St Lo I returned through Bayeux to Caen. 



CHAPTER XX. 

€)cUege Royale, or Lyeee, of Caen — Dratoinga — Play^ 
ground — Chapel -~ Mefectory — Hiaiory of the Xlnivernty 

— Pietwre GaUery of Caen — Portrait of James I, hy 
Rvbena — Oood Friday — Service in the Different Churches 

— Want of Devotion in the Worshippers — Picture of WU- 
Uam the Conqueror — Unhealthy Spring — Profusion of 
Flowers — Rearing of Bees — Croaking of Frogs — Tink- 
ling Sound produced by Toads, 

The business of education is at present pursued 
with great spirit and intelligence in ISTonnandy. The 
colleges, generally, are well regulated, and the pro- 
fessors men of learning and ability. The College 
Royale of Caen, more generally termed the Lycee, 
and formerly the University, enjoys, as it has always 
done, a great reputation in France, and counts among 
its pupUs from thirty to forty English youths. In 
my visit to this establishment I was accompanied by 
an able and intelligent priest, together with one of 
the professors, a young man no less distinguished for 
the simplicity and modesty of his character than for 
his acquirements. 

While we were waiting in the parlour for the 
gentleman who had kindly undertaken to conduct us 
through the building, I employed myself in examining 
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the drawings of the pupils which had obtained the 
various prizes, and were suspended agfainst the wall 
in this public apartment, in order at once to gratify 
the ambition of those who had been successful, and 
to excite the emulation of others. I observed with 
pleasure the name of Burke at the foot of a very 
pretty landscape. There were two drawings, how- 
ever, the one from an antique statue of the Muse 
Terpsichore, playing upon the lyre, the other of a 
female head from Girodet's picture of the Deluge, 
which exhibited so much ease and vigour of touch, 
that I should certainly argue highly of the lads who 
produced them. Throughout France great attention 
is paid to the art of design, and, in general, the pro- 
ficienc^^ of the pupils appears to be equal to the 
pains of the masters. 

The parlour where these drawings were placed is 
a spacious and lofty apartment, destined for the re- 
ception of parents who visit the children, and any 
ottier persons who have business at the college. But 
if the room be good, the small quantity of ftimiture 
which you find there is in excellent contrast With it, 
and causes you to imagine yourself in the parlour of 
a gaol. A few wretcned chairs of all patterns, not 
worth a shilling apiece, huddled together here and 
there in the different comers of the apartment, con- 
'Stitute the whole of this furniture. 

From the windows of the parlour we had a view 
of the play-ground, where the boys were then at their 
exercises ; but, as in the Palaestra of ancient Greece, 
strangers are not admitted to mingle among the lads. 
The exercises were much the same as are practised 
at public schools in England, — leaping with a pole, 
ball, crickets, &c. In contemplating the forms and 
features of the boys then engaged in their gymnastic 
sports, I was particularly struck by the extraordinary 
want of dignity observable in their countenances. 
^l%Eey were nearly all sufficiently plump, healthy, 
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9Ai. rol>u8t ; but I could not diseorer a sing-le hee, 
reiBarkmble for that juyenilo beauty, softness^ and 
grace, of which you might find a hundred examples 
at Harroir, or any other great Bchool in Englaad, 
and which might make you doubt whether the fea- 
iaree were masculine or feminine. Neither could I 
pereeiye any thing of those indescribable indications 
of intellectuality, which, even in the dawn of life, 
foretell the glory of its no<m. 

From the panour we proceeded to view as much 
of the other portions of the building as were visible 
on that day. The Lyc^e forms three sides of a large 
quadrangle, of which the church of St Btienne con- 
stituteg the fourth side. Around the interior of this 
ooadrangle mas a lofty piosaui, like that of Covent 
Garden, and resembling what is found in almost every 
other monastic or conventual building. Here the 
Benedictine monks, to whom the abbey formerly 
belonged, used to walk to and fro in rainy weather, 
meditating some of those erudite works which their 
congregation bestowed upon the world. In one 
corner of the quadrangle is the chapel, into which 
we eonld not» on the present occasion, be admitted^ 
because two or three of the lads were there with a 
priest, pr^Muinff for conlession. We therefore pro* 
ceeded to tiie refectory, — a magnificent room, at Least 
seventy feet long, and proportionably wide and lofty. 
The walls, to the height of at least twelve feet from 
therround, were lined with oak paneling, ornamented 
at €ke top with beautiM carved work, and covered 
with a mie shining varnish. Above the paneling 
there were numerous pictures, of which some were 
ancient, — and they seemed to possess no inconsiderable 
merit; but the light was too scanty to permit of our 
serutinizing them very closely. The piece which 
oocnpied most space represented the Conquest c^ 
England by the Normans, — an ev<mt which appears 
W be as firesh in evory Nonmw's wJaoA aa if it had 
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happened y^estonUt^. As far as I ooald jnd^ beww 
ever, the size of this picture was its prineipttl menti 
On one side of the room a small pulpit is fixed np 
against the wall, from which a person reads to the 
hoys, ^ as fonnerly, I suppose, to the monks,—- while 
they are at dinner ; though, as £»* as utility is con- 
cerned, he might as well whistle a G^man walti to 
then^ for hunger is no lover of homilies. The excuse 
ior this piece of pedantic absurdity is, that it prc^ 
serves silence among the boys; but a good dinner 
«nd a good appetite would do that much better. Two 
long tables, one on each side, extend from one end 
of the apartment to the other, and stand upon two 
alips of boarded flocM*, raised about six inches above 
the stone pavement, which runs aloug through the 
centre, ana is formed of diamond<«haped stones of 
various colours. The tables were covered ready for 
dinner. The chambers of the lads are dean and 
neat ; and a watchman perambulates the building afl 
aight, to preserve order and prevent accidents. The 
whole annual expense of a boy's education at this 
j^ace is thirty-two pounds. 

The university of Caen, now represented by the 
Lyc^, or College Royale, was founded between the 
years 1417 and 1422, by Henry V. of Engbnd, who 
«t that period was master of tiiis capital of Lower 
Kormandy. The first professors of the university, 
moreover, were English; but the historians ef tiie 
dity^ from enmity towards their foreign instructon, 
have neglected to rec(»d either their names or their 
nerits. Henry V I, by letters patent, issued at Rouen, 
in 1481, increased the number of professorships. 
The university having been the creation <^ the civil 
•athorities, it was thought necessary, in 1437, to 
applvy with a bribe of 14,000 livres modem money, 
to tne Pope, to obtain Ids apostolacsl confirmatioii. 
The jgraad bailli of Caen having been appointed by 
Ibm Sing giurdian of ike royal privileigeB of the 
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iimvenity, the Pope, to be 'even with his nu^est^; 
named the bishop of Bayeuz to the chanceilorship, 
irhile the bishops of Lisieoz aod Coutances were 
constituted ^ardians of the apostolical piiTileges 
which his holiness had gpranted. 

Under the auspices of the English, the nniversity 
continued to flourish, until, in 1450, Caen was retaken 
hy the French, when the privileges and importance 
of this institution were abridged. Nevertheless, tllts 
Caennais of those days were but too happy, accordiag 
to the Abbe de la Rue, to have their privileges thus 
clipped -by their '' legitimate king;" and, from aver* 
flion to a more dignified condition, or from that spirit 
of adulation by which the vulgar are always actuated, 
or, perhaps, in order to ward off the susqiicion of 
having been attached to their English masters, the 
ingenious Cadomenses proposed the. burning of the 
charter which had been granted them by the English 
sovereign. The historian of Caen is of opinion, 
however, that this was' carrying their ingratitude a 
little too far. 

The character of the other places of education ia 
Oa^n'has nothing to distiuguish it from that of other 
institutions of the kind. It is exceedingly curious^ 
however, to observe the boys breaking. out from one 
of these schools in winter, each little shivering urchin, • 
instead of books or a satchel, bearing in his hand th9 
miniature chaufferette, which prevents him from fall* 
ing a sacrifice to the doctrine of human perfectibility. 
In many of these schools there is never any &re^ 
even in the severest weather; but each of the.youBff 
philosophers pays his devotions to Mercury . witn 
Vulcan under his feet. The Hindoos, and other 
Asiatics, who can sit all the year a:^und in shady 
gardens or refreshing groves, . while studying, aid 
commence their writing, lessons with their fingor on 
the warm sand, have greatly the advantage over ut 
in this particular. . There can be. ao donbt, I tbUfk* 
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Ikftt imleM flchoolft be tiiorougUf well warmed* w« 
Diid;!^ as well make one holyday of the whole wintea 
la large schools, the nmnber of the beys may, per- 
JhapSy keep up a siiffideiit warmth ; but where tiie 
•ebolars are few^ jthe fires should be ereat : to expose 
children to personal discomfort is doubly cruel and 
iBJuriouB. 

The picture ^^ery of Oaen, which some authors 
hare treated with mere contempt^ contains a few 
aaidient paintings of great merit, among a considerable 
numbor of very poor modem performances. There 
is BO catalogue; and the conservator, M. Holouis, 
who might supply the place of one, is not always 
there. One is therefore left to guess the names of 
the artists and the subjects of the pieces. The first 
thing which struck me was a Mater Dolorosa, said 
by some to be a copy of Carlo Dolce, but which I 
should rather take to be an able imitation. It has 
all the pathos and tenderness of that great master, 
but the exauisite delicac;^ of touch, for which his 
pencil was distinguished, is wanting. The head is 
enyeloped, or rather shaded, as usua^ by the folds of 
ii large blue mantle, which fall down in lai^ masses 
around the figure. The face, though far from being 
beautiful, is singularly expressive of that deep but 
silent sonrow wmch the loss of a beloved child causes 
in the maternal bosom ; the eyes, swollen and red 
with weeping, are turned with a sort of pious r^ 
pvoachfulness towards heaven ; one ** big round tear," 
the last of a burst of grief, is on the pale cheek, while 
the daaped hands and heaving bosom bespeak the 
struggles and the agony concealed in the depths of the 
souL 

On the opposite side of the ro<Hn is a picture 
forming the most complete cimtrast with the above^- — 
^ Sampson delivered to the Philistines ;" which it is 
▼ery dear must be of the Dutch school, from the 
ehancteristic grossness of the design, and thfi miiinte 

a 
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finish of the exeoattou. DelSah, a Uidy of terf 
ample dkneiMioiis, and sinister aspect, is represented 
recIiBin^ almost naked upon a ooilch, with the huge 
jMBieSors in her hand) with which she has ji»t shorn 
the Israelitish hero of his magical locks. Her coarse 
form and meretricious countenance appear alive with 
delight at the success of her treachery ; while Samp^* 
^on, like a lion caught in the toils, turning round 
towards the cowardly ruffians who are encompassing 
him, scowls at them with a mixture of amasement 
and fury. The Philistines, in some doubt whether it 
he perfectly safe to approach the giant, seem anxious 
each to yield -up to nis neighbour the honour of 
binding the strong man. The objects are sinj^ularly 
well grouped, and the story is told with striking di»- 
tinctnefss. The scene is lighted up by the glare of 
torches, held by individuals in the rear of the ctewA* 
In the same apartment there is a fflnall landsciq^ 
•not unworthy of Cuyp ; the foreground is so waim, 
fresh, and sunny, the trees so rich, the air so pore. 
The background, likewise, is invented with great 
felicity : lonely, pastoral plains, abounding with, wood ■ 
and water ; hills blue, distant, and poetically beautiful; 
and a sky bright, pearly, and natural, such aa one 
would love to dream under on a summer's day« The 
Marriage of the Virgin, by Perugino, is chiefly 
remarkable for its truth to nature: the figures, 
though stiff and hard, are not at all more so than 
tho6e of men and women sometimes are ; and the 
accessories, such as the drapery, the buildings* &c. 
are singularly well delineated* There is a anfOl h^y 
family, which, from its sharp hut strong mann^, and 
the singular style of the colouring, I should tako te he 
by' Dominichino. A |>ortrait of James L of England^ by 
Rubens, taken when the royal pedant was wmiemrhit 
advanced in years, has a very strong resemblanae (o 
the received portrait of Lord Bacon ; the same doee* 
^e«s,the same cunning, the same hardncsM <rf-<?hanMbtcr, 
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are vinble ; and, wliatever histonr may say to the 
eontrarfr, the king^ iooks every whit as wise as hit 
minister. Judith oatting off the head of Holofemes^ 
by Paul Veronese, said to be the identical picture^ 
described by the President Dnpaty in his letters from 
Italy, is a piece altogether in the style of our modem 
poetiy ; that is, it is only horrible, though meant to 
be sublime. There are several other pictures of great 
merit ; but these are the most conspicuous, and per- 
haps the most valuable. 

It is chiefly from the manner in which a natioA 
4Delebrates the mysteries and performs the ceremonies 
of its religion, that foreigners, in general, judge of the 
force and fervency of its piety ; and, although I think 
that nothing can be positively inferred from these 
things, I am still persuaded, that a careful observation 
of them may aid us materially in forming our judgment 
of a people. Good Friday being one of the most holy 
days of the year in every Christian country, I was 
curious to discover how it was observed by the 
Normans, and walked in to Caen early in the mom- 
inp. I had been previously informed, that the 
calvaries were hung with black, in token of the 
moumin? of the land, and that great preparations 
were making to render the ceremonies of the day 
peculiarly striking and effective. On approaching 
the city, I was strongly reminded of an English 
ISabbath, for a dead silence reigned on all sides. Qa 
the road there were extremely few people; none, 
indeed, but a knot of female peasants hastening to 
mass, and two or three workmen who imagined them- 
selves too poor to keep a single holidajr in the year. 
On Sundays, the air is alive with the music or the noise 
of a thousand bells, calling the faithful to prayer ; 
but; OB this day, nothing oi the kind was heard-: in 
fact, no bells are rung during the last three days of 
this holy week. On altering the town, however, 
it became evident that, though the chnrch may be 
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eztremcty dennrai to cause its holjrdays to he obflerre^ 
l&e disposition of the people, seconded by the spirit 
of the goveruokeaty prevailed. The hoar of divine 
service had beffun ; but the shops of all kinds were 
open, wagons wm driving to and fro, and the every 
day business of life, in all its details, was goin^ on as 
upon ordinary occasions. Even at the very doors of 
the chnrdies, tlie devotees of business were shuffling 
those of religion, with as perfect an indifference as if 
they had been of a totally different fiiith, which, per* 
haps, they were. 

The church of St Jean, lying exactly in my way, 
was the first that I entered. Here the service was 
considerably advanced: the people were thronging 
towards the eastern end of the building, where the 
priests, in considerable numbers, were chanting the 
service aloud. The altar, I observed, was hung with 
hiack, the priests were dressed in the same colour, 
and ill the pictures and images, wont to be worshipped 
<m other days, were now covered with red or crim8<A 
doth, in remembrance of the shedding of the blood 
of Christ. Behind the altar, in a small chapel, was a 
tomb, representing that in which the body of Christ 
was laid by his disciples: it was ver^ tastefully 
constructed and decorated, and hung with crimson 
curtains fringed with white. 

About the railings which separate the choir from 
the nave there was a continual thronging and ebbing' 
away of people, which strcmgly excited my curiosity, 
and, placing myself among those who were crowdi^ 
with anxious looks towards the spot, I soon unravelled 
^e mystery : the object of their eager devotion was 
to kiss a little silver imaffe of Christ, fastened upon a; 
cross of ebony. The pnest, who presented it to the 
lips of the devotees successively, carried a small 
white napkin in his other hand, to wipe the mouth 
of the ima^e after every kiss. 

from this church, 1 repaired to that pf jSt Pierre, 
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where, though the building be more lofty and magni- 
ficent, the ceremonies were less splendid, and the 
pec^le less genteel, and less numerous. It was market- 
day, however; so that, if there were fewer people 
within this church, there were many more on the 
outside, with aj>ple-stalls, oranges, cauliflowers, &c» 
laughing, chatting, and driying bargains as earnestly 
as Jews. 

From this badly situated church I proceeded to that 
of St Etienne, where I found still fewer persons than 
at either of the ibrmer, and a more striking want of 
decency and decorum. The greater portion of the 
body of the church was empty, and the little mob 
which crowded the vicinity of the choir consisted 
chiefly of poor women and dirty boys. The women, 
whose devotion seemed to be warmer than I had 
before observed it, thronged, in a very close and almost 
tumultuous manner, about the choir — the place sacred 
to the men, — and as many as could find room knelt 
down upon the stone steps ; but they were ever and 
anon compelled to rise, by a fierce, brutal-looking 
grenadier, or beadle, it is impossible to say which, 
with a halberd and silver-headed cane in his hand^ 
who spoke to them in the roi^hest and rudest tone 
imaginable. Being one of the privileged sex, I 
entered the sanctuary, and walked up and took my 
position near the altar. 

In a moment or two after this, the whole body of 
officiating priests, with tapers in their hands, preceded 
by a troop of little boys, also bearing tapers, put 
tnemselves in motion, the principal person among 
them chanting aloud as they marched. Issuing out 
of the choir, they defiled between the columns, and 
sweeping round the body of the church, came up to 
a small chapel, in which there was a tomb enclosed 
by white curtains. From this tomb the light of day 
was as far as possible excluded, in order to give the 
tapen an opportunity of showing themselves to 
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advantage. Into this chapel I made several attempts 
to enter with the rest, but having, I suppose, yetr 
much the air of a heretic in my face, I was preventea, 
^— 'in the first place by the grenadier-beadle, and in the 
next by a pnest, who stood sentinel at the door, to 
repel the prolane. 

At length, however, after various unsuccessfal 
endeavours, I observed the door unguarded, and, 
stealing a march upon the priests, stepped in : but 
there was a crowd before me, and it was at first 
impossible to perceive distinctly the objects in the 
interior of the tomb, from which, as I have observed, 
daylight had been sedulously excluded, in order to 
render tapers necessary. By degrees, by dint of 
much elbowing and pushing, and perseverance, I came 
up to the mysterious entrance, and found two joUy- 
looking middle-aged women witbin, attending, I 
imagine, to the tapers, and performing various otheir 
small offices. Upon the threshold, as it were, of the 
tomb was placed a small black crucifix, with a tiny 
fiffure of Christ, apparently of ivory, fixed upon it, 
which as many as coiild squeeze so far kissed twice, 
upon the feet and the mouth. 

I cannot blame the devotion of the catholics, when 
it is sincere, although I may disapprove of the mode 
of expressing it ; but I certainly could wish that they 
would be a little less noisy and irreverent in their 
churches. On this day, for example, when they were 
assembled to commemorate the most awful event in 
the history of Christianity, there was no religion^ 
solemnity observable in their conduct or countenances : 
they talked, laughed, and clattered about with their 
noisy wooden shoes upon the pavement of the church, 
as if the whole ceremony had been a mere secuhtt 
pageant got up purely for amusement. They discos 
vered me to be a stranger by my seriousness'; for, 
while I was looking intently at the movements of 
the priests, a gentleman in the choir inquired of me. 
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if I were Bot a foreigner ? " I am," I replied. " We 
have Duke William here," said he. ** Indeed ! " I 
exclaimed — thinkin? that perhaps they contrived to 
introduce him into the ceremonies of Good Friday — 
** where is he?" — "In the sacristy," replied my 
informant ; " and, if you will follow me, I will shew 
liim to you." I accordingly followed him through 
crowds of women, and when we had reached the 
sacristyy I saw, not, as I had expected, a statue of the 
conqueror, the true hero of Normandy, hut a picture, 
one of the many of the same kind and merit which 
pretend to he portraits of the tyrant. There was 
nothing new in it; but, as the gentleman had taken 
tjie trouble to shew it to me during the most solemn 
mass of the whole year, 1 was careful not to seem 
disappointed. I therefore looked at it again and 
^ain in various lights ; and, after haying seemed to 
he vastly satisfied, I politely thanked my conductor, 
«nd returned to the choir. It should be remarked, 
that in this sacristy, in a place of inferior eminence, 
they have a statue of the Virgin, with a very fierce 
dragon gaping at her, while she looks about her with 
the most perfect unconcern. 

The spring was this year extremely unhealthy in 
Normandy: First, intense cold; then suddenly, in 
March, a decree of heat, equal to what is sometimes 
felt in July in England, which brought out, as if by 
magic^ the blossoms and the leaves ; then again, in 
the beginning of April, a return of winter — a cold 
fiorth wind, accompanied by sleet, and afterwards by 
heavy sno^w, which was observed next morning lying 
upon the blossoms and in the bells of the flowers. One 
day« fire was highly desirable ; the next, it was not 
to be endured, but, on the contrary, the windows 
and doors were thrown open, to temper the heat of 
the rooms. As might be expected, every person 
caught cold ; numbers were laid up ; a great many 
^eif especially people a little advanced in years, but 
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who, under ordinary eircomstances, mi^hti^twoaafilf 
have anticipated a considerable extension of eziste&oe. 
During^ the winter, the atmosphere had been generally 
more clear than clouded; and there was oompamtirdy 
fitde rain. When rain falh in spring or suttmer, it 
i9 in torrents; but the sky soon dears up. Tkeve 
is a great deal of thunder and lightning ; but hagli 
winds are rare. 

The plains in the neighbourhood of Caen are pr»* 
Aisely covered during the spring and summer mooilM 
by large red and Uue flowers, which farour tiie 
passion of the inhabitants for the rearing of boes. i 
Itayenerer myself been able to regard bees as tat 
object of rund economy. The mere sight of these 
fittle creatures, wafting through the air, or olnsterin^ 
upon the flowers of spring, awakens other feeiingv 
than such as arise from considerations of the qualitf 
of honey. In other days, when the spirit of tiomitr 
and Virgil was fresh upon me, I have delighted to 
watch them in the morning alighting on crocuma or 
violets, cool and moist with dew, or humming aboat 
joyously, as if they too had souls, and could feel and 
enjoy the religious beauty of the universe: And 
now, when I walk forth here in Normandy, on a fine 
Sunday morning, to look for bees among the flow^rs^ 
while the matin song ascends from the oatholie 
diurch, and my children are running about the gar* 
dens or the fields, those days seem to return, witb 
their rich golden sunshine and luxury of feeling. 
The spring is earlier here than in England ; the air 
in general purer, and more buoyant ; and the sun 
much warmer: it is therefore agreeable, even in 
March, to ramble into the fields and gardois^ td 
watch the budding of the young trees, and note the 
progress of the season. 

The bees, it seems, are remarkably fond of the 
white flowers of the sarrazin, which discoloura and 
spoils their honey. I am not informed respeetinif^i^ 
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cAM of tile flow«ra of i(«riou8 pknte vpon the little 
Miiwato themadTes ; but it is Trell known that the 
jttic. -rf certain fknrer. ctmunanieatM a m«ld<»iiif or 
loteccieatiiig' power to the honey; as was discovered 
by ilio Ten Thousand in their retreat, when, tfaronrh 
eating a little of it, half the army lost their senses for 
turenty^fonr honrs, though they afterwards reeoyered. 
And Tonmefort observes, that the bees of Mazei^ 
dmran, which feed chiefly upon the flowers of the 
wild chododendron, produce a honey which causea 
temporary madness. The bees of Norman^, how^ 
tfver, do not, so far as I can leam, produce an article 
of such deleterious qualities ; it is merely rendered 
dark coloured and disagreeable by their feeding on' 
the flowers of the sarraain and the colza. The flower 
of the rosemary is here supposed to improve the taste 
of the honey. The cruel practice of destroying tiie 
bees in order to secure tneir treasures is not yet 
banished frmn Normandy. 

Among the signs of spring in this country, there ia 
•ne which is any thing bnt poetical ; and that is. Hie 
croaking of the frogs, which, in the dusk of th0 
evening, and during the night, is so loud and unin- 
termitting, that it disturbs one's sleep. I never heard 
any tUng resembling it in England. It is almost as 
loud as the scream of the quail. And every pond, 
ditch, and river in the whole country, appears to 
nourish myriads of these rivals of the nightingale^ 
who seem to rejoice exceedingly in tuning their ter- 
riflc voices, and *< making night hideous.'* With this 
inlemal croaking, which nightly brought Aristophanes 
into my head, another sound, which I heard for the 
first time in my life in the neighbourhood of Caen, is 
freqaently mingled. Having occasion to visit ike 
city one night in the early part of the spring, I was 
startled, on approaching the Falaise road, by a sound 
resembling the distant tinkling of small bells, break- 
ing anddenly^ and in a strange manner, uj^n the ear. 
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WhUe I unm pausing, and eodeayouring to conjectinr6 
what it might be, a hundred similar sounds seemed to 
burst up out of the earth, in various phices, until all 
the fields around were alive with this strange music 
I was now convinced that it must be the cry of some 
bird, or reptile, or insect, and was listening to the 
<dear, silvery, fairy tinkling in the distance, wh«i 
the same sound suddenly burst up in the grass at my 
feet. I now began to imagine it must be the grass- 
heppers calling to their mates ; but, upon inquiring 
of the peasants, the only persons who appeared to 
know any thing of the matter, I was informed that 
the owners of these fairy beUs were the toads. Other 
persons, however, maintained that it was a species of 
Hzard; others, that it was the frogs; but, upon the 
whole, the toads seemed to bear the belL 
' In walking over those plains, especially during warm 
weather, one is made disagreeably aware that the air 
IS infected with the smell of the manure whidi the 
.fimners spread at this time of the year over their 
fields, and which is so strong, that it overpowers .th« 
natural sweet scents of spring. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Instructions to intending Emigrants to France — Caen the most 
eligible Situation — jRent of Houses — Lodgings — Articles 
itfhich FdmUies ought to carry with them — Superiority of 
' English Servants r^ Wages of French Servants — Jttotel 
JEi^penses — Akngony I^omfrontf Mortain, and Avranches^ 
cheaper places of residence than Caen — Absejiiees do not 
live more economically than at Home — their Lives unhappy, 
from. Want of Occupation — French Protestants at Caen — 
JSritish Congregation, 

' To thos^ persons who may be desirous of residing 
in this part of France, an exact statement of tho 
expenses they must necessarily incur, may be nsefnl. 
No person desirous of economizing should think of 
settbng at Rouen, or, generally, in any part of Upper 
Normandy, which, I imagine, is one portion ot the 
kingdom where provisions, house-rent, &c. are dearest. 
Havre de Grace is too commercial and noisy to invite 
the residence of strangers ; Honfleur, though occupy- 
ing a healthy and picturesque site, is a duli and dirty 
town ; and Cherbourg appears to be unhealthy. 

Caen, the capital of Lower Normandy, and the best 
built and most pleasant city in all the north of France, 
is the principal residence of the English in the pro- 
vince. I shall therefore first give the prices of things 
ia this city, and afterwards mention such other places 
as vie most nearlv in attractions with Caen, so that 
the reader may, from this account, at once discover 
the cheapest and most efigible situation. 

House-rent is very far trom being low at Caen. A 
house large enough to afford comfortable accomrao^ 
dationg to a ftmity of ten persons, whh seFvaDtt> wiU 
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cost fitna 1200 to IdOO francs (^48 to j£60^ per 
aimiim, unfamished. The same house, furnished, 
would cost from 1800 to 2200 frtmcs (£72 to J6 88) 
per annum. A second rate house, unfurnished, fr^m 
600 to 1000 francs C£24 to ^£40); furnished, from 
lOOO to 1500 francs (je40 to £60) per annum. This 
difference in the rent of houses arises more from the 
situation, than from the quality or fitting* up of the 
houses themselves ; those in the higher quarter, chiefly 
inhabited by the English, being much dearer, in pro- 
portion to the aceommodation they afibrd, than raose 
irhich are situated in the other quarters of the city. 
No foreigner pays taxes the first year of his residence 
in France ; and peisoils have been frequently knowii 
to remain three or four years in the country without 
paying any. 

if a house be- taken for a term of three, ntx, dr 
nine years, six months' notice is required; if for 
one year, three months' ; for any term under that, one 
menth's. Lodgings are generally taken by the month' 
in France, aad it is extremely mfficult to proeure any 
for a shorter period. In tile city of Caen there asniy 
iqion >an average, about twenty or thirty houses, 
suited to the taste of the Bi^g^h, to be let annualhr. 
There, as elsewhere, the houses in tiie yilli^es in the 
neighbourhood are much cheaper, and have generally 
the advantage of possessing Lu*ge gardens, weU stocked 
with fruit trees. 

The greater number of persons goin^ into LoW«? 
Normandy, go by the way of Southampton and Havre 
de Grftee, between which places there are steimi 
packets constantly plying'; but a fronily or tW(^ 
wishing to have the whole packet to themselves^ 
might hire one at Southampton, which, for twenty- 
five pounds, would take them, and all their Ing^gfage, 
to the quay of Caen, the captain defraying all hturbour 
dae» and chaiges whatever. It would W necessary, 
howevcTi to give the ei^ptain tiaiely notioe^ that he 
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might ftdyertiM bk inteation of Ukiag pMseogm <m 
his retvm. This passage can ha mMe oaly daring 
the high spring tides, setting off jfrem BngUiid three 
dajrs before the fall or cfaan^ of the moon; and jsajr 
be performed, with a fair wmd, in eighteen or tweol^ 
hours. 

It may iq^ear to be superfluous to >enter into ^erjr 
minute details respecting the articles which a fiunfly 
may hrin^ with them to France ; but, since loss and 
inoonyemence are every day experienced for the want 
of informatioQ oi this kind, it is better to nm the risk 
of being tedious, than omit any partiotlar which micht 
be usenil. In' the first p|^ce, all kinds of wearing 
appar^, of which some araeles may be new, if pro» 
perly inade up ; sufficient bed and table Unen lonr the 
use of the family ; a small quantity o£ plate, .such ai 
spoony, foiics, &c : knives and ordinary folks may 
Hkewise be taken, if they have been used. Bnu»e» 
carpets, or any earpets made with thread, may be 
taken over, if a little worn, by paying a trifling duty ; 
but Enrlish woollen caskets are prohilnted entirely. 
All Idnds of kitchen utensils should he taken over, 
as articles of this kind are of a very inferior descrip- 
tion in France. Furniture, such as mahogany tables, 
drawers, wardrobes, &c. pay a duty of fifteen per oeat 
upon the value in France. By obtaining peimiaskm 
m>m the principal ccMumissioner of customs, a piano 
forte, which had been used, might be taken ov^ by 
paying a dutj of fifteen per cent ; but, however old 
or damaged it may be, it cannot be valued at less 4han 
600 francs (^34.) A hwp, whatever be its value, 
pays a duty of thirty francs | a violin, three franas. 
There is a trifling duty on new books. 

English fiunilies are rarely or never satisfied, widi 
French servants, who, besides iMang too fiuniliar and 
presumiiM^, are genenlly exceedingly dlovenly aod 
dirty in w eir habits, and often leave iiar places with- 
out an hour's notice. For these reafons, it is daily 
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heooming mere aad move tike fodiioD ta take over 
Bn^ish servants ; which is oertainly the most jadi- 
dons mode of proceeding, as it is with the utmost 
difficultT that strangers accommodate themaelyes to 
the manners of a foreign people, more especiaUy ii^ 
the nuttter of domestic economy. 

They who choose to employ French servants mi^ 
be gkd to know the wages usually paid : a man eook, 
from 400 to GOO francs (^16 to £24) per annum; an 
ordinary man servant, from 350 to 400 francs (^14 to 
^16) ; a woman cook, from 200 to 300 francs (^£8 to 
£12) ; a housemaid, from 150 to 200 francs, (£id to 
£6J) Servants usually |{Dceive when hired a small 
•sum oi money, called wine money. Men servants find 
their own clothes. Common gardeners receive two 
•francs per diem. 

The expense of travelling from London to any given 
point in Normandy, may be calculated with the utmost 
preduHoii ; that is, a person may know, before he sets 
x>at^ within a few shillings how much it will cost him. 
For exam];de, a single individual may travel ftom. 
London to Caen for five pounds sterling, if he desires 
it ; and, of course, he may spend twenty. The prices 
at the first hotel of Caen, from which those of the 
others may be inferred, are as follows : — A chamber, 
from 80 sous to 2 francs ; breakfast, in the English 
way, 30 sous, in the French way, 2 francs; dinner, 
at the table-d'h6te, and when the traveller remains 
bnt a single day, 3 francs ^ when he remains several 
days, 50 sous. The ordioary country wine, 2 francs 
, per bottle. Dinner served up in a private apartment, 
Ivom 3 francs to 5 francs, according to the dishes 
ordered. When a gentleman travels with a servant, 
the expenses of the latter nearly equal his own. The 
principal hotels of Caen are, the Hotel du PJaoe 
Reyale, the H6tel d'Angleterre, the Hotel de la 
Victoire, and the Hdt^ d'Espagne* 
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Caen, bewerer, is not the place im wUch peracMUt, 
Who remove to Fnmce for the purpose of economy, 
should reside; for living there is scmiewhat dearer 
^ban in most provincial towns, of the same size, in 
England. The places in which a foreigner may really 
live cheaply, are Alenpon, Domfront, Mortam, and 
Avranches, where house-rent, the necessaries of life, 
the price of labour, &c. are very low. For example, 
while a dinner at the table-d'hdte costs three frimcB 
at Caen, the same dinner will cost only one franc at 
Mortain. In all the Bocage, or woody portion of 
Normandy, in which Mortain is situated, the meat is, 
mcveover, of a better quality than on the seacoast* 

With respect to the propriety or rationality of 
emigrating to France, I can say but little, as moat 
persons who take such a step have particular reasons 
for so doing, which do not aamit of being set aside by 
any other considerations whatever. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they who go to reside in France for purposes 
-of economy, very quickly discover that they might 
have lived much more economically at home. There are 
y^ery few things cheaper in France than in England, 
excepting wine and brandy; and, with the aid of 
these, a man nunr certainly kill himself for a trifle in 
• that country. ^ouse*rent, as I have shewn above, 
is far from being lower thim in towns of equal sise in 
England ; and it is considerably higher, if we consider 
the quality of the house, and of the furniture which 
' is put into it when it is called furnished. If persons 
ever save any thing in France, it is by rigidly aei^ing 
themselves all those pleasures and comforts which they 
were accustomed to enjoy in their own country | but 
this they might do at home, with far less trouble, and 
a much less painful sacrifice, if>nly removing to a little 
distance from the scene of their prosperity* 

Indeed, there are not, I imagine, in the whole w<tfld, 

•persons more to be pitied than English eoogioniisen 

on the Continent. Cut off lirom jiU old assoaations. 



UNHA.nPY JUIITM OF JBMIGilANTS. 

tkm becMM leadeM, diwtinfiwi, vnluifMib . ISiDf tape 
«elaom sufficiently numerous ia liny pace, 4o «Il6v 
-of each pwaoa among them finding society eiSAotl|r 
nccordinff to. his taste; and, whatever thejr nmy .|nn»- 
tend to uie contrary, they neater thoroughly ei^oy the 
society of the natives. Bedneed to the mere anim^ 
.(ratifications, they eat, drink, sleep, mid cceep oil in 
discontttit and ohscimty to their grayes. Some of 
them, it is true, enjoy that sort <o£ exdtement vMfk 
^aml]Jing furnishes, and which peofle without braiiis 
mistake for pleasure;; hut these persons are quieki^ 
reduced to a state more wretched than that of the meae 
eating and drinking emigrants, and generally. end }^ 
IniiiiSbing pnematiuely a subjwt to the Fr«ad[i. d^ncm* 
str«t(H% of anatomy. 

In proportion to ihe length of time they have bee|i 
away from England, their patriotism, or rather thm 
nationality, is strong ; for the feeling increases as tinuB 
selkens idownJ^e unpleasant and heightens theagreo^ 
aUe feaitures of their own country in their memoi^ 
Bat this only renders them more unhappy in thesfr* 
•elves, and more disagreeable to the inhahitants, hj 
eonstantly impelling uiem to institute comparisoqa 
between England and France, which of course ai^ 
disadvantageons to the latter. Besides gamhtiii^ 
they have a few other amusfflneots,->— scandal^ cs^ 
eslation of their expenses, baUa, parties, and b«i«9- 
papers. But still their time is badly filled up, and 
much remains to be devoured by idl^iess and ewnn^ 
Go into the streets whenever you please,. yon will 
generally observe two or three knots of Englishineii 
on the look-out for excitement, inquiring M^ut t^ 
kmg's health, the emancipation of the Jews, or the 
> arrival of the last steam packet from England, .^veqr 
new Gamer is regarded as n godsend for a few.daytS, 
•^ that is, until he ceases to be new ; and then, mother 
comes, and amuses and disi^ipoints them in his tur^ 
One excellent regulation has been adopted by the 

3 
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fingUsh abroad: a stranger, on his aniyal at anj 

Slaoe, <Mill9 first upon as many of the residents as he 
esires to be acquainted with, and thus knows just 
80 many persons as he wishes, and no more. 

There is a considerable number of I¥ench protes* 
tuits at Caen, — as many, perhaps, as e^hteen hundred, 
—-of whom M. Le Cavalier, the principal banker 
of the city, is one. Their cfanrch; which is a rerj^ 
indent edifice, situated in the Rue de Geole, is 
elegantly fitted up in the interior. There are two 
ministers, and diyme service is performed twice every 
€kiaday. This church is hired by the British resi* 
4ents, for whom service is performed by a clergyman 
of the church of England, under the sanction and 
with the licence of the bishop of London. The 
French service commences in the morning at eleven 
o^clock, and in the afternoon at three : toe English 
service at a quarter before one o'clock, and in the 
e^eniiog at half past six, during the suminer months. 
Daring Lent, lectures are given in the course of the 
week. The congregtitions are generally numerous 
and respectable, and the holy sacrament is frequently 
iiimitidstered. On Easter Sunday last the number 
of communicants, of the English congregation, 
ttmounted to more than seventy. The minister of 
the British congregation is paid by subscriptions 
raised among* the residents ; but he is not particukriy 
liNsU'paid, his whole salary, if it maybe cfoled so,' not 
much exceeding <£ 50 per annum, — a very inadequate 
remuneration for the frequent services required. The 
t^n^ent minister is the Rev. Dr Bennet, an luiiiable 
and worthy man, piously attached to his own church, 
bttt exeeedingly tolerant of other creeds ; in short, 

Srecisely such a man as should be intrusted wil^ the 
uty of so critical a position. The protestant cemetery, 
Whi<^ is at a eonsiderable distance from the cfaurchj 
is extensive, aind enclosed on aU sides by lofty walls. 

. . n ' .. - ' -9' 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



^wtiftnon to Upper Ntrmandp^^Scenerp about Troan-^ 
I*ont V^veque. — A89at9inatum there -^ March of Troopi 
upon Ccten-^JIonJleur — Cdebration of Wkit-Monday — 
JRouen — The PiMic Library — M. Licquet — ** Cfradvak^ 
of Daniel d^JBtn^onne — Anathema inscribed in a Miual 
^Caee of Medah^The JHusemn-^ Three Pictum If 
Rvphad — JPortraU of Ninon — Pietwret by Jiordemh 
CanaJettiy and Van Jaykfthe Inventor^f Painting in Q^ 
— View of Pouen from Mont St Catherine — Botanic 
Garden — Grand Cours — New Bridge — Bridge of Boats 

' — School of Design — M. Zanglois — The ikitnedrci^ 



Off Mondft^, IVIay 2l8t, I left Comelles at half 
pttt iwmf in the morning, on a yisit to Upper Nor- 
mxaAf* Croanng' the fields, whiek were corered 
vttii a dew as Imiry as that which falls in H«rBMM» 
I met the diligence at Mondeville. The moraisf was 
overcast and co]d, and the country, though eovered 
with rich verdare,. had a soinbre and unintereatiiig 
appearance. My eonpaniwM were, -*^ a eitiaen of 
Caan, a peasaat from beyond Bayeux, and two yottag 
men, of respectable appearanee, from some more 
remote part of Lower Normandy. 

As we approached Troam, where there ia a^UBall 
but very ancient churchi the country assumed a 
more broken and picturesque aspe^ being lighted up 
by the morning' sun, which had now scattered the 
eumds^ and was shining in all its brilliance. Prom 
Troam we descend, by a very ronumtie road, into a 
deep and broad . 7alley> the meadows of which are 
wholly eovered with water in winter, and abound in 
all sorts of game known in the country. On the 
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.opposite sido a ridge of sinaU eminences, thickly and 
beautifully wooded, extend in an undulating line.froai 
north to souths and exhibit many charming pieces of 
scenery. Here we crossed the small river Dives^ 
which anciently f(»*med the boundary between Upper 
and Lower Normandy, and entered the arrondissf- 
ment of Pont rEveque, one of the most romantic 
districts in the province^ abounding* in steep, woody 
ascentSy and deep, narrow, winding valleys. 

The approach to the town of Pont TEyeque from 

Caeya is exceedingly fine : Turning suddenly round 

the bend of a hill, we discover beneath our feet, as it 

^ wore^ a lovely valley of great depth, thickly covered 

I with wood, with neat dwellings peeping up here 

( and there among the trees. In the distance, a line 

'' of blue hiUs, of various forms and elevations, close 

the view. Pont TEveque itself is a considerable 

town^ and, a few months ago, was the sul^ect of 

jl .ooiiverBatioiiL throughout aU. Normandy, on account 

^ • of an assassination which had been perpetrated there. 

J • Two men of low rank quarrelled at an aubers^e, and 

^ oaa.of them, like Byron's Lara» conceiving himself 

^ to be grievously insulted, followed the other out in 

J the darlc, overtook him in a lonely part of the town, 

1^ stabbed him, and threw his body into the small but 

^ deep* and rapid river which runs through the place. 

^ , The .body was picked up a. few miles below the town, 

^ and the assassin, upon whom suspicion had instantly 

fallen, was apprehended and imprisoned ; but, owing 

j| to certain circumstances which appeared to mitigate 

Ij .hiB offenoe, he was nott guillotined, as was expected, 

L but only imprisoned for life. 

Z At the moment we passed, the town was filled with . 

^ troops marching upon Caen, where it was indus- 
I triously reported tnat various attempts had been 
L made by incendiaries to |u*oduoe a conflagration, 
fu One day we were^ told that hre balls had been thrown 
^ into the Lycee; then the.- riunonr was spread that 
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ftome of tbe nei^hbouringf yilla^s had been set on 
fire ; but, when we came to mqau*e more particularly 
into tbe matter, we always found tbat tbere was no 
tmtb in tbe story, and tluit in fact no one could teU 
with whom it bad originated. However, whether 
well founded or not, these stories furnished the 
goremment with an excuse for inundating tbe country 
with troops, while many eyil-disposed persons did ndt 
scruple to insinuate, tnat it was tbe English who 
Were the authors of the burnings, which we weiv 
required to believe had taken place in our immediate 
neighbourhood. 

All the way from Pont FEveque to Honfleur, we 
meet continually with rer^ fine scenery, the character 
of which improves as we approach the latter town, 
the Seine being occasionally visible between the 
points of the eminences, with the heights of the 
Pays de Caux in the distance. The descent into 
Honfleur, between two lofty rows of elms, with the 
city and the sea before us, the C6te de Grace on our 
left, and a charming valley On the right, i^ truly 
beautiful; and the day we entered being Whit* 
Monday, when tbe inhabitants and the peasantry of 
the vicinity assemble to celebrate the festival of Notre 
Dame de Gr^ce, even the town itself looked welL 
The streets were enlivened by groups of youi^ 
women in tbe picturesque costume of the country, 
wending their way towards tbe chapel of Our Lady, 
or returning thence in the confident assurance of 
having obtained her blessing. 

From Honfleur to Rouen the road runs alons^ the 
right bank of tbe Seine, sometimes commanding m 
view of the noble stream, and sometimes departing 
considerably from its course. The river, mdeec^ 
here makes numerous bendings, while the road has 
of course been rendered as straight as possibles and, 
wherever it is visible, flows through a fine vaHeji 
'flanked on both sides by picturesque hills. 
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. Wft reached Rouen about nine o'cloek in the 
6T^ng^ too late to allow of my seeing any thing of 
the place. The next morning I commenced my 
examination of the city with a visit to the public 
library. I had scarcely issued from my hotel, in 
order to repair to the place, before I was surrounded 
by a number of boys, who, having, from yarioua 
indications, discovered me to be a stranger, were 
ambitious of serving me in the capacity of guide, 
"With the aid of one of these, I quickly arrived at 
ti^e library, where, with some little difficulty, I found 
M. Licquet, the librarian, who was at that moment 
busily employed in compiling the catalogue of «tha 
books and manuscripts of the institution. I had' 
precisely the same sort of introduction to him from 
a member of the Society of Antiquaries as I had 
to M. Clogenson at Alenpon ; but my reception was 
very different. Though evidently making an effoii; 
to he civil, I could easily perceiye that politeness or 
urbanity formed none of the qualities of the gentle- 
man's character ; and perhaps the fact of my having 
been well received by the editor of Voltaire, was a 
reason with M. Licquet why he should be as insipid 
ha possible, for he himself, I am told, is a Bourbonist. 
M. Licquet, however, is a clever man, and, if ona^ 
inay judge by his translation of Dr Dibdin's Travels^ 
is tolerably well acquainted with the English language, 
indeed he himself assured me, that, although he could 
speak it but indifferently, if at all, he understood it 
** perfectly welL" Be this as it may, he is an ex- 
cessively dry and disagreeable person in conversation, 
Unless he chose purposely to appear so on the occasion 
in question ; which I mentiou, that he may, if I have 
nlistaken him, have an opportunity of setting me and 
several of his fellow-citizens right on that point, for 
I have been informed by more than one Houennais, 
that my ideas of the man were those of a large pro- 
j^ortion of the good people of Rouen. 



262 d'eaubonne's « graduale." 

.' There is very little to deligfht or amnse any otlier 
than a mere hibliomaniac in a flyings visit to a pnblid 
library, for what advantage is there to be derived 
from the outsides of books, or even from their idates 
imd title-pages? Though there are eleven hundred 
manuscripts, there are few upon which M. Licqucft 
appeared to set any particular value, at least on account 
of the beauty of tneir execution. Among these the 
first was the Graduate of Daniel d'Eaubonne, exe- 
cuted for the abbey church of St Ouen, and completed, 
after thirty years' labour, in 1682. The size and 
weight of the book, which have been ascertained 
with as much exactness as if the matter were of real 
importance, are as follows: — Length two feet seven 
inches, breadth one foot ten inches, weight seventy- 
three pounds. It is certainly a splendid pierformance, 
though not worth thirty years of a man's life. The 
vignettes, which are about two hundred in number, 
are executed with considerable ability and delicacy, 
and with colours of the richest and most brilliant 
kinds. The first of these vignettes, representing the 
angel announcing to the shepherds of Bethlehem the 
coming of the Messiah, is an extremely pretty picture, 
containing a sleeping shepherdess of great merit. 
The sheep, as well as the shepherds, are awake, and 
appear to be tranquilly enjoying themselves. The 
angel just puts his nead out of a cloud, as if he were 
merely informing them of the matter en passant. 

The Graduale is valuable for what may be termed 
its intrinsic merits ; but there are two others, which, 
though they have also their' value as works of art, 
are esteemed chiefly on account of their antiquity. 
Of these, the first and most extraordinary is a missal 
presented to the abbey of Jamiege by Robert, bishop 
of London, afterwards archbisnop of Canterbuir* 
If there were no other proofs of the fact, we i^ig^nt 
infer that books were extremely rare in those 4ay8» 
since the donor of this manuscnpt thought it beces^i^ 
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sarv to impreeate daftbation upon the pmon wlio 
littjier any ciroamstanoes shoald remove it from the 
abbey. l>r Dibdin has copied a portion of this 
extraordinary anathema ; but it is so curious that I 
think it should be given to the public entire, as a 
proof of the fierce and unthinking* piety of otir 
ancestors. It should be remarked, however, that 
there is no certainty of its having been inscribed 
upon the book by Bobert; and indeed, a portion of it 
being written in blacker ink, and in a more modem 
character, the presumption appears to be, that it is 
the doing of some sanguinai>y monk, who set a higher 
value upon parchment than upon the souls of men. 
Be this as it may, the anathema is as follows : — 
** Notum sit omnibus tam prsesenttbus quam futuris 
per succe^ntia tempora fidelibus, quod ego Robertus 
Abba Gemmetesium prius, postmodnm vero sanctse 
Londoniorum presnl factus, dederim librum hunc 
Sanctse Mariae in hoc mihi commisso monachorum 
Sancti Petri cenobio, ad honorem sanctorum quorum 
hie mentio agitur, et ob raemoriale mei, ut hie in 
peipetuum habeatur. Quern si quis, vi, vel dolo, seu 
quoquo modo, isti loco subtraxerit, animse suse, propter 
quod fecerit, detrimentum patiatur, atque de hbro 
Tiventium deleatur, et cum justis non scribatur." 
The addition in bkcker ink is in the same spirit, — 
*^ Et severissima excommunicatione dempnetur quis 
Tel unum de palHis quae dedi isto loco subtraxerit, 
give alia omamenta, candelabra argentea, sive aurum 
de tabula." 

In the principal apartment of the library, from the 
windows of which we have a -very fine view of 
the surrounding country, there is a case of medi^ 
representing the most celebrated individuals of mo- 
'dern times, principallv of France; among which I 
particularly noticed those of Abelard and Heloise. 
Abelard is in his monk's costume, and somewhat old ; 
but, excepting the nose, which is a little too smaU 
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and pointed, Heloise is exactly what she sliovld be^< 
a proud, wayward, impassioned woman. The effi^ea* 
on her tomh, supposea to be an exact likeness, repre* 
■ents her with a nose of the true Grecian wruky 
which is more congruous with our ideas of hif h 
sentiment and inexting^hable passion. Amon^ the 
male heads, I could not see that of Napoleon. 

From the library I went to the museum, which ia 
open every day to strangers, where I found the «oik^ 
•eryator as communicative and obligfing as M. Licquet 
was the reverse. There are several extremely fine 
pictures in the collection ; but here, as well as at the 
library, there is no catalogue, so that one is obliged 
to discoyer, in the best way he can, the history and 
authors of the various pieces, except when M. De^* 
camps, the conservator, is at hand. *:y 

I was here fortunate enough, however, to make 
one of those rapid acquaintances, which constitute 
one of the greatest pleasures and pains of travellings; 
since they are no sooner made than they are broken. 
About the middle of the gallery, a young artist waa 
busily at work, copying a copy of lUphael, for some 
country church in the neighbourhood of the city, as 
I afterwards learned. His bland, open countenance 
tempted me to speak to him, and we very quickly got 
into conversation on the arts generally, and more 
especially on that of painting. He had studied three 
years in Italy, and had also been in England, where 
he had seen and admired the magnificent productiona 
of Martin, of whose genius he spoke with enthusiasm, 

I had now a guide through the gallery worth a 
hundred catalogues. We moved from picture to 
picture, extoUing one thin?, criticising' another, but ' 

certainly more pleased wi^ the conversations the j 

pictures gave rise to, than with the pictures them* J 
selves. The Oaennais boast of possessing an original \ 
<j£ Perugino, the master of Raphael ; but we had nere 
three small pieces, said tP be the work of Baphael 



jbiflMri^ vii«— *' Tb« AdMiti<a of the Magi," << The 
Bapti«n/' and << The Resurrection of Christ." They 
wfira paijuted, according to tradition, when the great 
artist was but fourteen years old* They are certainly 
yery andent, and there is no reason why they should 
not l»e the production of the <' divine" Raplutel ; for 
genius, like every thing else, has its infancy, and 
tho8« are the creations of an immature mind. The 
forma are stiff, the countenances by no means beau<< 
tiful, the landscapes precise, starched, and puritanical, 
aa it were} yet there is the indication of latent force» 
or, at least, one fancies so. 

, A portrait of Ninon, painted by I know not whom, 
is- perfectly exquisite. It was taken when the lad^ 
was young and innocent, if she ever was so, for il^ 
betnnrs none of those qualities of mind and heart 
wfakh have rendered the original so famous. I should 
haye conjectured Ninon to have been a dark beauty^ 
with tresses of jet, and eyes of fire ; but she wa^ 
nothing of all that. On the contrary, she was a deli? 
oate blonde, a gentle modest-looking creature, with 
blue eyes, and cheeks sliffhtly carnationed. Her only 
defect was to have had hair too fine and scanty, her 
tresaes being rather apologies for ringlets, than those 
rich sunny curls whicn one would have expected to 
see on the temples of one so fair and so celebrated. 

dose to this portrait, as if the picture hanger had 
meant to be satirical, is a picture of Venus and Mars, 
—^deyer, but unsuccessful as an embodying of beauty. 
The goddess, seated in a happy and chaste attitude 
upon a couch, regards with a tender, sweet, but by 
no means voluptuous smile, a group of Cupids drawing 
the immortal homicide towards her. " Daybreak," 
by Jordaens, is a picture of great originality and truth 
to nature. It is just such a scene as one might see, 
any summer morning, in the country, by rising a 
litUe before day, but so admirably natural, and so 
ezquifiitely finished, that it woiud be impossibly 
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10 -see and nert be stvaMc by it. Tn ihe'fbregrmaA is 
a Datch fom-ya^d, with a gi*oiip of peasairtn oha* 
raeterisdcidly employed: one is aseending a ladder 
to a henroost ; another is bnsy about the cows ; a 
third is occupied in some other rural labour; while 
the light of the morning is just begfinning fitintly to 
turn the sky gray in uie east, and to spread itself 
orer the earth. The trees, the fields, the -distant 
hills, are seen emerging from the darkness with the 
fresh dew upon them; and every thing, in fact, is 
•xacdyas we find i6 in nature. This is the aole 
charm of the picture ; but it is irresistible. 
• Between Jordaens and Canaletti there is a vast 
difference; yet I can admire the architecture and 
artificial scenes of the latter, as well as the natural 
beauties of the former. Canaletti has two fine pio* 
tnres in the collection : — <' The Castle of St Ang«lo» 
with the neighbouring quarter of Rome," and ** Thfc 
Pope blessing^ the Tiber." Yemot, who has also a 

Eicture of " The Casftle of St Angelo" in the gaUery, 
as brought the sea up to the waUs of Rome ; and, in 
another scene, has sent the Tiber dashing by the foot 
of the Coliseum. 

The finest picture in the museum, according to the 
general opinion, though it be but little to my taste, is 
^' The Ecstacy of St Francis," by Ludoyico Carracbi ; 
and the most curious, *' A Virgin surrounded by An- 
gels," and a group of young women, not at aU less 
divine, by Van Eyk, the inventor of painting in oSL 
The painter has introduced his own portrait into the 
picture, regardino^ the dramatis peraonm; and there 
IS but little likelihood that he has flattered himself, 
for he looks exactly like a half-starved pauper. 

At the extremity of the principal apartanent is a 
statue of ComeiUe, of the natural size, in terra ctftta. 
There are several pictures, by yoUng artists, some of 
which are clever, particulariy a woman coming out 
of the bath, by Bapaume. 
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Wiim I had sidioietitiiy' exsttined ih% yalnable 
pictures, and glanced over the inferior ones, I took 
my leaver of my young artist, afler haTing made an 
engagement to meet him again in the afternoon, 
when he promised to shew me whatever was most 
worthy of notice in the city. The first thing I did 
tm quitting the museum, was to visit the Mont St 
CMierine, a hiU which commands the whole city of 
$lonen, and was formerly crowned hy a large and 
lofty castle, fi^m before which Henry IV. was r^ 
pfiked by the Marquis de Villars. Of this eas^ 
nothing now remains but two fragments of wdl, 
which must very soon be overthrown 'by the storms 
of winter, and even now appear to menace tke 
tmwary traveller, who may screen himself irom the 
wind beneath their shelter. Near the same spot 
formerly stood the Abbey of the Holjr Trinity" of the^ 
Mountsun, and the Chapel of St Michael's Friory ^ 
but at present no trace of them i^mahis. 

The view from the summit of Mont St CSatherine 
h exceedingly fine : the Seine, with its green and 
woody islands ; the dty, ^"ith its numerous spivea 
and public buildings; and the verdant coiuttry, 
hemmed in on all sides by blue hills. From this 
height I descended again to the city, -and, having 
strolled for some time along the Cours Dauphin, 
entered the Botanic Garden, — a small plot of ground, 
well stocked' with plants, indigenous and exotic, and 
kept in great order. At Caen, the Botanic Garden, 
on the contrary, is allowed almost to ran wild ; at 
least I conjectured so much from a single glance I 
once caught of it, when, after attempting in vain to 
obtain permission to visit it at leisure, accompanied 
by one of the ablest botamsts of the city, we got, by 
oonsiderable manoonvring, inside of the gates. I%ie 
only reason for our exclusion was the principild 

Skrdener*s being ashamed to allow his n^ect, and 
e effects of it, to be seeUb 
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The TCknbid Conn, wfaiek rmu^alofii: ^llie r^i 
bank of Ik* Seine, from tlie New Bridge, towmb 
Paris, is a yery i^lendid promenade, and wonld do 
hoBOor to a great capital; but the walk next the 
river is blodted up with heaps of large stones, col* 
lected for the purpose ef facing the quay, or finishiinf 
the wproaohes to th€ bridge* The peoide ol Caen 
keep their promenades in better order. The mfamer 
In which the new bridge has been constructed is hioaI 
pc«posterous ; instead ai running in a straififht Mw} 
across the stream, it makes a kind of elbow, l£e point 
of which rests upon the little Isle de la Croix, tjinff 
nearly in the Qiittdle of the river ; and thus, instead 
«f beiBg an ornament, it is a disgrace to the citv. if 
the reason I have heard given for this absurdity be ^u$ 
feal one, it is still more disnrace^ to the attUi<»itiee 
than want of taste or jui^^ent : a very rich aai 
influential man, having a house on one side of tM 
river, by which he wished the road should pasa^ th^ 
bridge was made crooked to oblige him; and thus, 
fi» the temporary gratification of this individual, m 
laating monument was utterly spoiled, and converted 
into a laughingHstock. The old bridge of boats^ 
whvah. is a real object of curiosity to the visitor, ham 
been too often described to require my givtoi^ amy 
account of it. 

As the hour appointed had not ^et arrived ia 
which I was to meet my young artist, M. Lueteo/ 
]Langlois, I walked through the city in eveij diieor 
t^m, now pausing to obMrve thie constructaon of « 
fountain, and now to note the costume of the womear 
who flodied about it. In the course of my ramble 
I saw a large» plain building', in the conventual <8^rie, 
which had the air of having been secularised, ^aiid 
felt considerable curiosity to know what was g^mng 
coi in the interior. Upon inquiring of a lamplighter 
in. the court, I lef^ned it was the School of DesififUj^ 
and» confiding in that antoiity and urbanity wiiiei^ 
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fefanoftt ^ffays &tiitt;iuAi the maimers of artistg, I 
enteved without the feast iiesitation. Ascending^ thd 
iai^ stone stairs, and passing' along a small corridor, 
I arriYed at a door wnich I supposed to he that of 
the ttudiOy and, knocking, was immediately admitted 
Iff a student of most prepossessing appearance. I 
explained the motiyes of my visit, and, in an instant, 
was ^uite at home- among the fftw young men who 
temamed in the school, for the hour of study watf 
jMSt. On all side? were models, designs, picturesi 
and engrayings, — the Venus, 'the Apollo, tne Anti<* 
nous, &c. What struck me most, however, was the 
east of a g^rl, in plaster of Paris, who had formerly 
been a model at this school, and was now at the 
capital. It was most exquisite. The limhs were 6f 
the finest proportion, and the whole form of thi^ 
most imcenil and delicate kind, except the upper 
part of the torso and the head, whidi were waiiting; 
though the students assured me they were •every way 
eqam to the portion of the figure which was Wore 
us.. The penormances of the pupils, a numher of 
which I carefully examined, were, m many instances, 
highly creditable to their talents ; though I was here 
more than ever struck by the dose,* and almost 
servile manner in which our youth are taught to 
imitate *' the ancients," almost to the exclusion of 
die study of -nature. The difference between the 
Gredts and us appears to consist in this— that they 
studied themselves, while we only study them t and 
tiie result, of course, is, that we are able imitators^ 
'Whik they reached the summit of perfection by 
i inilatin g nothing but nature. But, if 1 admired the 
talent, I admired still more the enthusiasm, liberaKty, 
and politeness of these young men ; and those flashii^ 
rays of hope and confidenee which appeared to foretell 
future emmence in their art. 

When it was near four o'clock, I hurried away to 
the < Rue des Bons Eafans, where Fonteuelle lived, 

3 
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and irbere I was to meet iiriih my obli|^«^ ^J^uuiff 
feiend, Langlois. While. I was looking about, ml 
inquiring for the house, the numbers being so con»> 
fused and huddled together that they were no guide 
the one to the other, I was aqoosted by one «»f the 
strangest figures I ever beheld. It was that of a mam 
about the middle size, lean and b&nk, and dressed la 
a long gray frock, coTering all his other garments, 
and fistened about the waist by a broad leathern 
girdle, after the oriental fashion. On his head was 
asmaU skullcap, from beneath which a profusion of 
long black hair descended upon his shoulders, and 
his chin was garnished with a beard which a Itabhi 
Vpdght be proud to own; His countenance, too, was 
oriental, and his gait that of ^ man who had not been 
aoeustomed to biutle through the crowded streets of 
a civilized country. *' Ah, you are inquiring for the 
house of M* Langlois ? " said he ; ''I had c^me out to 
seek you; he is waiting for you." So saying, my 
original turned round, and moved on before me 
Ibowavd the artist's abode. 

This turned out to be a large and spleadid mansion, 
seyeral apartments of which were converted into a 
kind of ^illery, where the owner's productions were 
suspended on the walls. My strange conductor, I 
|ouiid» was the son of an Arab, by a Frenchwoman, 
^d served M. Langlois as a modeL Among the 
numerous pieces which covered the sides of the 
rooms, and did no less credit to the industry, than to 
the talent, of the artisjk, were several copies of subjects 
from the walls of houses at Pompeii — such as genii, 
goddesses, &c. executed in a. very superior manner, 
aad resembling, as nearly as possible, the Greek 
oriffinals. Besides these, there was an. abundance ni 
Italian landsc£^es, figures^ and costumes^ together 
with several Uttle sketches of Grecian subject»v madff 
during a short visit to that -dassic land. 

4iiei; looking for a while over these matteis, wt 
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wiiintd out I to see tli» ehsroiiM^ &o. The fiiMb 
Direct of our4S«riontgF W9B% of vconrae, the Cathedr^]^ 
one of the most ancient and yenerable religious 
waniimepttt.iil Nocnumdy. Aoeordiog to BiHive anti- 
qwniafw, the ongrin of this edifioe dates as fiur ba<iik 
as. the end' of the third, and the beginnioff of the 
iMirth'oeniuriei^ when 8t MaUon eeostrncted a smstt 
ahi^ly npen a portion of the site of this piwaent 
chweh; bat, I imagpe* it would greatly puwle the 
nost acute of arohiteciural critics to discover the 
lemains of this chaneL The present building is the 
.wark of Suuigk John of Bngland» who, after the 
destnictioa of the ancieni structure by £j»^ in 1200, 
gmnted a sum of mone^ for its reoonstruction* 

This esibeckal» more remarkable for siae than 
beanl^y, isrieh in historical associations: here were 
interred Rallo, first Duke of Normandy.; Richard 
.Cemur de.Lion; and the Regent Duke of Bedford j 
•bnt this ' particular spots where their heroic dust 
rapsMBBiareBO loogier known. Among the inscription^ 
there is one, om a monument erected by Diana of 
Poictiars,te her husband, deserying of notiee^ as bdng 
osmof Ike most remarkable 

Sepulchral lies, our holy walU to gT«c^ 

that ever was written. The widow thus apostm- 
phiaes her dead husband : — 

Hoc Ladoice tibi poevit Bresoee •n>ulcliruni, 

Pictonis amisso mcssta Diana viro. 
Indivulsa tibi quondam et fidissima conjux, 

Ut fuit in thalamo, nc erit in tumulo. 

How faithful the lady was to her husband the reader 
need not be told. 

The church of St Ouen, which has been visited 
and d^esoribed to satiety, is certainly a masterpiece of 
sacred architecture, altogether as well wortn one's 
aeeing as if it had neyer before been seen. The 
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ohnrdi of St Maclou is ftteo admired for its ai^« 
tectore, as that of St Pbtrioe is for its painted 
wiiidowv. 

After yisitinff, in sncoession, the yarious chnrches, 
and other pnbuc buildings of the ci^, we retomed 
to my hotel, where, oyer a bumper of Burgpondy, we 
disonssed the merits of the numerous structures and 
worics ei art which we had seen. It is no doubt 
both pleasant and useful to examine the external mani- 
festations of a people's genius, such as their buildings, 
their works of art, and industry ; but the peoplift 
themselTes are, after all, the great object of stuay, 
and I have always found more pleasure and instruio* 
tion from conversing freely with a knot of original 
or sober-minded men, such as one may generally find 
if he chooses, than from the sight of a hundred public 
edifices, howeyer yast or imposing. There is, to he 
sure, a time for eyery thing; and, to understand a 
people thoroughly, it is necessary to examine the 
creations of their genius, no less than their personal 
character. At Rouen imr fflance at Upper NormaEudy 
terminates ; for though I visited Dieppe, my stay was 
too short to allow of my saying any tning respectang 
it, except that it is a small, bustling place, pleasantly 
situated^ where a stranger might, apparently, find a 
:rery agreeable residence* 
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AntiquUiea of Vteux. 

" Le9 plus considerables des peuples qui habitaient la 
partie de la Neostrie oil est le Calvados, 6taient les 
Vidueasses, ou SidwMases, dont la capitale, long-temps 
plac6e a Baxeux, a et6 d^couverte pr^s de Caen, dans un 
village appele Vieux. 

** Pr^s de Caen, i une demi-lieue de la riviere d'Orne, 
est le village de Vieux, situe dans une vallee fort d6cou- 
verte, et voisin d'une carri^re de marbre rouge ; des preuve9 
sensibles ont fait penser unanimement que ce village avait 
4t^ autrefois une habitation romaine. C'est le jugement 
qu*en porta, vers la fin du XVIme si^cle, Charles d» 
BourguevQle, auteur de Becherchea et Antiquith de la vUk 
de Caen, Huet, dans ses Origines de Caen, est de la mSme 
opinion ; mais il croit que cette habitation etait tout 
simplement un camp romain. 

**, Dans un voyage que Tabb^ Le Boeuf fit en Normandie. 
en 1746, il fut a mdme de se convaincre de Terreur da 
savant hv^que d* Avranches ; car, apr^s avoir examine les 
lieyx, et prb connaissance des objets qu*on y avait trouvest 
apfes avoir compare Templacement de Vieux avec . ks 
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distances indiquees par la carte de Peutiiiger, et ce qne 
dit Ftol^mee de la situation de quelques yilles Toisines de 
cette des Yiducassiens, il en a conclu, avec la plus grande 
certitude, que c'est la, k Vieux, qu'etait rAugustoduniuD, 
capitale de ces peuples, qui avaient plusieurs autres vUles ; 
entre autres rArigenus Viducaasiorum, sur ou pr^e Vem^ 
placement duquel a ete elevefe la ville de Bayeuz, comme 
nous le dirons plus bas. 

" On ne voit aux environs de Vieux qu*une seule mono 
tagne, situee vers le midi, au bas de laquelle passe le petite 
riviere de Guine. ' Les carri^res de pierre blancbe sont 
fort communes dans ce canton, et c'est ce qui determioa 
sans doute les Romains a le cboisir pour 7 placer leur 
demeure. Lors de leur premier etablissement dans les 
Gaules, les yilles qu'ils construisirent n*6taient ni closes 
de murs, ni formees de jnaisons contigues les unes aux 
autres ; mais T Augustodunum, capitale des Yiducassiens, 
n'etait-il pas renferme dans le simple territoire de la 
paroisse de Yieux ; il s-etendsit sur une partie de celui 
des deux autres paroisses plus voisines de la riviere d*Ome, 
^l qiii sont un demembrement de celle de Vieux. H\iet 
en a fait la remarque, et il ajoute en preuve, que, SHiTfloit 
In tradition du pays, il y avait stitrefbis a Vieux tivis oa 
quatre ^glises. « 

" Ce qui ajoute a ces indices, pour prouder que Vieux 
est V Augustodunum de la table de Peutinger, et la capi- 
tale des Yiducassiens, ce sont les nombreuses deeouverten 
d'anciens debris et monumens qu*on j a trouv^s. M. 
Foucault, intendsnt de la g^^nilit^ de Caen, prit 8<>k», 
«n 1706, de les faire recueillir, et d'exaniner cetiz qoi 
^talent sur les lieux. L*8bbe Le Boeuf en a rendu com|ite 
'^ns les Memaires de VAcadhnie des Inscriptions^ et Huet 
en parie dans ses Origines de Caen, 

<* On a trouv^, en diffh^ns temps, dans le dided^ de 
Saint- Martin de cette paroisse, et dans le cbamp notnin^ 
CastUUms^GfieZy des tombeaux de pierre converts, (SIbiis 
lesquels 6taient ensemble plusieurs squelettes, ayint 4e% 
ballebardes k cdt6 d'eux, des pots, et des tuyaux de tcvre 
cuite, et de laiges briques om^es de feoilles d'acantbe. 
^ « «( -Ondecouvrit encore au mdrae endftst uiv ghmd^eBiifare 
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de niddaiUefi du Haat-Empirey entre autres de Tinpenu 
tnce Qri^ine, femitte de r£Bk|>ereur Coomiode, juaqu'a 
C^onstantin ; un beau bassia ^ pierre, d*enviro« doiue ftieds i 
d£ difuaa^tre^ »itow6 de traifl rangs de si^s, ayec une 
ouv^rturey par ]Uu][ueUe, au mojen d'un es^ier de cinq.. 
d^psaSf OB desc^dait dans le bassin, dottt le fOnd 6tait« 
tres-uni, et constrviit de b«lles pierres blanches, jointer : 
OMembld avec ub dment tr^fr-dar et poll ; aa<-de880U8 du 
bafisin ^^ant des toyaux de briqiies avec des pienres, quid 
liait le ju^nie cim^st. On abattit une voUte qui eouviait 
t^ae ^tuve> dans laquelle on trouva encode le fourneau 
qui. rechauffait, tout noirci de fiim^e ; dans une petite 
ieti4tre} plusseiiiB petits iiistrumens d*iv<Hre, qui servaient 
^ans l*i|sage des bains a la proprete du corps. On decou- 
ynt aussi plusieurs autres voi^tes renvers^es, qui fesaient 
partie du ^and bfttiment oii etaient lea bains ; les murs 
avaient plua de deux cents pieds de loi^gueur et {mt^s de 
cinq d'epaisseur; ils etaient eonstruits alteimatlYeHient 
d*im lit de briques d'un tr^s-beau rouge, et d'un lit de 
pierres blancbes, toutes d'un meme ecbimtillon, li^s avec 
du eimeot. A force de trayail, on purvint a un second 
basMBy seml^ble au premier. 11 avait P^coulement de 
ses eaux par des tuyaux de briques, qui les conduisaient 
dans on petit vaisseau. D*autres reehercbeiB firent de- 
cow^r UB aqueducy qui, s^n sa direction, devait passer 
par-desfious le village de Vieux, pour recevoir Teau d'une 
fontaine qui en est voisine. 

** A c6t6 Ton a trouve les restes d*un gymnase d^me 
graxuie 6tendue, construit selon les regies deerites par 
Vitruve ; on y d^couyrit un grand tombeau de pierre, dans 
lequel etait le squelette d'un bomme, et des medailles 
xomaines ; un fut de colonne, dont on ne trouva pas le 
chapiteau ; la statue d'une feaune, ayant la t^te voilee, et 
d'une grasde beaut6, tenant une patere dans la main 
droite ; un Mercure, d'un pied et demi de hauteur, bien 
^ronserve, et d'une beUe execution. 
, ** Cesmoaumens, et beaueoup d'autres, qui furent decou- 
Ti^ts ^ Vieux, mpntrent bien que la etait une viUe ; et 
cette ville, ofirant de grands decombres, et etant situee 
dans le pays des Viducassiens, doit necessairement etre 
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rAugtutodunuiD, ou capitale de ces peuples, ain^i que le 
prouve jiidideusenieiit Tabb^ Le Boeuf, dans la diaaer- 
tation que nous avons d^& cit^. 

** Quant k la difference du nom de Vieux et €tAugu9todt^ 
moMt elle 6*explique par le changement survenu dans la 
inani^re de designer les cit6s gauloises vers le troiaidme 
fli^e, ainsi que Texplique l*abb6 Beley. 

^ Outre ces restes de Tancienne existence des habitans 
du Bessin, on en trouve 4 Tfaorigny, petite ville da 
d^partement de la Manche, un tr^s-remarquable ; c%8t- 
mi cippe de marbre, d'environ cinq pieds duhaut 8urdei|llx 
de large, et dont trois c6t68 sont cbarg^es d*inscriptioiia. 
On le deterra dans le village de Vieux en 1580 ; et I'aiili^ 
m^me de la d^couverte, il fut transport^ i Tfaorig^^ 
Sloigne de sept k huit lieues. Ce monument resta long- 
temps dans Pobscurit^. Jean Petit, official et cbanoJfie 
de Bayeux, auteur d'une carte de ce diocese, dont il avvit 
entrepris I'histoire, 6tait le premier qui I'ait examine. ' S 
en fut fait plusieurs copies, plus ou moins 'corrected ; 
enfin, dans un voyage que fit Tabb^ Le Boeuf, en 1746, 
dans cette partie de la Normandie, il examina le monti- 
ment, et en copia les inscriptions avec une grande exai;ti- 
tude. 

" Dans le compte quHl en rendit ^ TAcademie des 
Inscriptions, en 1747, il nous apprend qu'on y lit' ' que 
ce cippe portait une statue 61ev6e en I'honneur de Titns 
Sennius Sollemnis, fils de Sollemninus, viducasden- 
d*origine, et Tun des pontifes de cette ville. Elle fiii ftit 
6rigee apr^s sa mort, sous le consulat d'Annius Pius et 
de Proculus, en consequence d*un d^cret g^n^ral dela 
province des Gaules, dans la ville des Viducassiens, snr 
nn terrein concede par le s6nat de cette capitale. Les 
motifs d*un tel bonneur accorde par la nation k un simple 
particulier, sont, ses services, son merite personnel et 
g^neralement reconnu, ses liaisons distingu^es, mais snr- 
tout les spectacles qu*il a donn6s a ses concitoyena 
pendant quatre jours cons6cutifs."* — Description ,Topo- 
graphique et StaOstique de. la France* No. 49, p. 41, 4St 
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No* II. Page 182. 

DreMs of the Women of the Socage, 

In illustration of the subject of female dreos, I will 
^eojpjf from the naive but fantastical historian of ths 
Socage, a very curious passage, (p. 236-24],) 'n which 
the reader will discover an indignation against elegant 
apparel, which would not have disgraced a monk of the 
middle ages : -» 

' " L'habillement des femmes du Socage 6tait tr^simpla 
^aneienneihent ; 11 consistait en une camisole k large tailfe^ 
a¥ec des mahches, au dehors desquels 6taient deux 6p8i» 
volumes de pUs, qui prenaieht depuis repaule,,et aboutis- 
saient i de grands paremens plats, semblables ides ailea,. 
miderri^ des coudes; desgrandes manchettes, festonn^es 
^deuz ou trois rangs, s'ouvraient en 6ventail, et couvraient 
tme partie de Tavant-bras, — mais ce n*6tait que pour les 
femmes riches. Leurs jupes de tiretaines ou de.sergv 
^r -teient d'nne setde couleur, ,sans rayiires.; mais, vers'W 
.commencement du sidde pass^, l*usage des justes-au-corpt 
d*etamine s*introduisit parmi les Bocaines, avec la call^ 
mande d* Angleterre, -^ce furent le premieres rayures qu*on 
vit dans ce pays ; c*est k Torigny que cet usage a 6t^ le plin 
en vogue. Ce n'est que depuis le milieu du mdme sidcle,. 
que Pusage des mantelets s'est 6tabli, particuli^rement. 
i Vire et i Granville. Les premiers furent de tiretaine ; 
on en fit en suite d*indienne et de taffetas. Auparavant, 
les femmes ne portaient que des capots de camelot noir. 
Les dames riches avaiertdes capes, ou. grands manteaux, 
qui leur descendaient jusqu*aux talons. Ce n*6tait gudret 
que pour les femmes marines ; car les jeunes filles laissaient 
voir toute Tel^gance de leur taille ! mais sit6t que elles 
avaient uikmari, persuad6es, sans doute, qu'elles ne devaient 
plus plaire qu*i lui seul, toiites les charmes et la beaut6 
des fonpes ^taient ensevelies sous le voile de la cape. 
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'( Les colinettes ne sont a k node que^ mihae tesip«. 
Avant invention de cette coiffure, les femmes ne portaioit 
que des cornettes de toile* de batute, ou de cotoo, dont les 
barbes tombaient de« deux e6tea aiir Ja poitrme^ oomme le 
rabat des gens de justice. 

" Peu & peu on les releva sur la t^te ; dela sont vemiH 
les fiisons, .l^a eoiflea numtees, ItB bomntfa ronds, les 
bonnettes, &c. Mais Tancien usage se maintient eneat« 
long-teoips pann les femrnea devotes, et iniHe parsoine 
da seke n'oasit appioeber de \m fable aacf^e qii'«Be n'etit 
altaisa^ aa coiflb i la stani^ antique. 
; *< Co lilt k piet^ qne autvefeis deoittft la gp^ige d«9 
femmes 4a eroix et de petits i^riaqvaveab Mm bieatd* 
les riches, sous pretexte d*en avoir de plua preetfwiaca, $n 
ftrent un olqet de koe. Depute le coBaawBeoaieiit du 
Ifitoia si^dfe, on vit aoeeeder «ax «roix d*<ir et d.'iigfBl 
diversea sertca de eoliien, les perlea, lea pieiKn«a^ lea 
sauit<esprit, les nukintenans, lea jtaanettes, lea p«fti«dt8| 
les eadavagea^ tse* 

'^ Quant an costume des fismmes: d^turjoupd'htti, waaftniw 
ilfiiBdndt nu Toltuue entier pour le draiie, je n^ pas 
le counge de m^gager dans ce lal^nunte de ri&ules et 
de frivoUt^B ; ee que j*en ditai seideaaent ea gea^nl c'cst 
%a'aatant lea lenmes du tem^ps pass^ ^taient d^ceilleA 
eteiuMtes, et se ftisaient gloife d^dtre gmvea et medcsta% 
aatant celles de notve ai^de mettent tout en nuvse p<mr 
paroltre cjniques et yoluptueuses. Nous ne Boaunef 
I^us au teaoips cii les plus grandes dames se kMaiest 
bonneur de porter la cordeli^re. Levrs babittemena etai€»t 
amasi luges et £emi6s, que celui des fenmee de noa jours 
aont ouverts et l^gera,. et d*une finesae que Its ^wnoea du 
corps, tfxi aaoindie mouvwnent, se deasioenil; de mwiii^ a 
laiaser rien igaoren A peine se oonvrent-eUea le eeui 
d*un Toile tnuspareBt, ttMikges:,' on de je ne aaia qu'elle 
palatine fu^iles nomment pQint-4«JQ«r, <pi, «a cowrrant 
tout, ne cache rien ; en sorte t^ue^ si ^es n'^tatent pas 
tous leura obarmes &*di^oottvert, c'eet que lea bofMuea les 
nK>ins ecrupuleux, qui se conteutent de las pendier, en 
aemient vevoltes tout-^fait. D'aiUenra, c'eat que cu n'esl 
pas encpre la mode ^ phisiaurs pousacnt mime TimfHideBee 



JMiyifi-lwmr dmt »qt tawfki <«iw coMBtoe, k» dbeveiiic 
teMi coionM te luriM ; d'antres, jmr une bizarserte 
ftt*oii He p«tt toEfAiqaieit, se d^potdUeat, aatant qull efet 
en kMf |K>wr<Nf f de» marqiNB de lew* pvopre seze, wmblant 
i9iig»K d'^e femmes, et devienMBt ridieoles en voulant 
paraltre demi-hommes. 

** Apr^s avoir d^shonore I'habit de femmes, elles ont 
eaaxe voulu prostituer celui des hommes. On les a vues 
adc^ter successivement les chapeaux, les redingotes, les 
veates, Ids gillets, les bottes, et jusqu'au boutons. Enfin, 
si, au lieu de juponsy dll^e avakmt -pu 8*accommoder de 
Tusage de la culotte, la roetamorpbose etait complette ; 
mais elles ont pr^f6r6 les robes trainantes ; c*est dommage 
que liUMHare «e Imr ait donn^une treiti^ine maiii, qui leur 
serait n^cessaire pour tenir cette longue queue, qui souvent 
iMrtrowMIe la boue oa ba2fty« la pe^i^re. PUM; k Dkn que 
MS aacteimes lots fussent enci»« en vigeur, o>^ e»ux eff 
etShm ^ p^rtuant de* babits inMcesis dtaient oblig^ 
d'aller k Rome, pour en obtenir Tabsokition, qui ne pottvait 
leur 4tre accord6e que par le souvendn pontife. 

'' £n effete k pape JBugi^ ne permit) en 1435, aux Cor- 
deliers, d*absoudre les femmes qui pbrtaient des habits 
iad^ccafl et dea robea k queues, que datas le cas oai 6lles 
nteiaient fait que swrre la coutume du pays, et wm k 
4es8oin ie aeduire ; et s*il permit ^alement d*abs<NidrQ 
iesteilleiin et eontonridres qui faisaient de oes babiliemcan^ 
et ne fizt qu^ condition qu*ils R*imagineraient plus de 
aeuveUes modes. O antiques et sages ordomuuices, que 
veus lerieE utiles de noe jours ! 

** Mids apr^ m*dere ennuy^ k d^eouvrir la turpitude de 
qudqiies folles, k q^ la fiirear dea modes toume la tte, on 
d^nt k. toilette fait tovte roecupation, il eat doux de se 
fepoaer sur un sujet plus agrealAe, en essayant de tracer 
le CaUeau dea vertua et dea tatens du plus grand sombre 
des femmes du Bocage, oil Ton peut dire que les bonnea 
mrnurs et llionn^te sont enocNre en honneur, malgre le 
debardmnent des Tiees qui ont tsondl la France pendant 
Fabeenee de la religion. J/boB cefnme lesBocains y ^ont 
ttds-ettachea, et qise la plupart lui soat rest^s fid^lesy 
9idme dnmit sen exil^ on doit espiivr que iViir hagaid et 
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lei neputiee fibres de qndques fenoiM (Mitfafa^oi 
d*iui b. oil d'utief.) disporattnmt entidreigiuit.: Ob.mt 
A6ji a^ec plaistr que la saine morale reprend son «fli]^ 
de jour en jour, surtout parmi les fennne's, qui ne-deinweiil; 
jamais oobli^ que la «ag«flse et la modettie soBt-ks-deia 
plus beaux oroemens de leur sexe." 
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Date of the Foundation of the Cathedral of Sca^eux, 

Antiquaries greatly puzzle themselves and their readeirs 
by attempting, without sufficient data, to fix the date .o£ 
the 'erection of this and that structure ; some wiaDgling 
for a greater, others for a less antiquity. 

Non nostrum tantfts componere lites. 

Dr Dibdin, in his dashing way of speakings calls .this 
cathedral *< the most ancient religious monument in Nor- 
mandy," in one breath ; but, with the next, he informs us, 
that it was erected in the middle of the twelfth century^ 
by Philippe de Harcourt The central tower,' he dis- 
covers, with singular acuteness, to belong to the times of 
Francis I. whereas, in reality, it was built in 171^ So 
much for our bibliomaniac's capacity to judge of the date 
of buildings by their appearance. The doctor, in fact, ^ 
a little too ambitious, as he wishes at the same time tp 
admire and not to admire a thing,— which both gods aod 
men will allow to be somewhat difficult. He never fails,' 
however, to make a stroke at X>ucarel, one of the .most 
sober and judicious of architectural critics. « That^** says 
he, << which scarcely warmed the blood of Ducarel, has 
made my heart palpitatQ,violentIy ;'* from which you would 
infer that he was excessively charmed with it. But» al- 
though he found «pme small portion9 of the edifice worthy 



ii tf rtA$9 f h€ coiidcnnw the eapoltf aa4 tbe kuiteni««perim|w 
bimtiie Doctfel had found then tasteftil and elegantr; 
dMeiibe» the spires as more lofty than elegant ; and hifs 
sMTc^y a good word to say for any 4;bing in the interiot. 
Aller this, the reader may perhaps wonder what it was 
that made the Doctor's heart beat. I suspect it was the 
m'fi de Beaune which he expected to sip after dinner ; for 
there is not one ' of Homer's heroes who rejoices, or 
** chirrups more over his cups," than our sacerdotal anti- 
quarian. Turner, who, as well as Ducarel, understands 
what he is about, when architecture is the question, 
bestows great praise upon several portions of this cathedral, 
but joins with the Doctor in condemning the cupola. 
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Batd»ofPwrL 

The collection of huts, known by the name of Port, is 
renowned in the department for a great battle fought here 
with tiie English, of which I will transcribe the history, 
in compliment to the Normans : — 

** J'ai souvent entendu des veillards parler graTement 
de la bataiUe de Port, H faut apprendre ^ nos nereux 
ce que c*est que ce grand fait d*armes. Je tire mon 
r6cit du manuscrit d*un t^moin oculaire, et je transcris 
teztetuellement : — <Le 15 Juillet, 1760, dnq bftteanx, 
charges de bois de construction, destines pour Brest, 
furent poursuivis par plusieurs vaisseaux anglais (faisant 
partie de Pescadre de l*Amiral Rodney, qui croisait dam 
la Manche,) et se refugidrent sous le canon de la plate- 
forme de Port, ou il y avait trois pieces de 24. Les 
Anglais tir^rent bien vaillant 500 coups de canon snr 
les b&teaux et sur le village de Port ; mais les boulets 
passaient par dessus les maisons, et venaient jusqu*aB 
Pont-Ffttu. La poudre manqua dans Port, ce qui fit 
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Le oifftiuiae Padi^ oommaaHflnt run des batfMux ecbouecj 
eat les reinf fracaea^ d*iiD boulety et isoiunit le lendemain 
a Vhdpital de Bayett& A|ir^9 que le feu «ttt cese^ les : 
Asglaia mswoj^ent une plaque pour demander que Ictf. 
tiftfeiHi¥ ^ehoiras leur f u^sent remis ; on leor r^pomdit^ qntf 
c^teit irapoasible. Le lendemuB matin, 1$, aa cnvoji^ 
utte piayie 4e Port vers les Anglais, pour les pder de ne 
pas tirer but le village ; mais ils repandur«it» qulla aUaient 
raier Port, et ik gardaient tnHs ofiders qui itaiemt aur. 
1» plaque : en effet, btentdt apr^ ils tirdrent plua de 60O' 
ofHVs de eanon ; mais, par la grace de Dieu» il Wjealt qtt« 
quelques maisons d'eodommag^es, trois caoomners de lu^ 
sur la plate-forme, et un pauvre remoulair tue sur la falaise, 
et dnq personnes bless^es dangereusement. H y avait bien 
six milie personnes, tant bourgeois que paysans, armees de 
sabres, 6pees, fusils, fourches, faux, &c. sans compter les 
gardes,les gardes-cdtes, et plusieurfi cpmpagnies de cavalerie, 
tons attendant les Anglais de pied ferme, lesquels Anglais, 
voyant cette bonne contenance, se retir^rent de devant 
Port le 16 JuiUet, a troi^ heures apr^ midi.' ** — Pluquet, 
HUtoire de Bayeux, p. 356-358. 
Etvoil^likButaiilkdtrPwrt! 
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Bt^urt Duke (^ Norman^ and Awhtil^* 

M. Gallon, as well as sayself, doubts the veradty of 
^8 traditiML " Nous aussi nous devons Pavouer, nous 
avons dout^ de la veracite de cette tradition, et noufl 
avofis cru qu*on devoit au moins en offrir une explication 
un peu plus vraisemblaUe. Nous rappeUerons doae k 
roeit, beaucoup plus aaturel, de la premiere rencontre 
d'Arlette et de son a,mant» tel quil se retrouve dans uo 
poe'te presque eouttemporain, e^ nous sommes .oodt^dcus 
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*o^e et pBmt%e ftem ihlettxaceueffli de luw lectuen, qtte k 
-nbtileuse anecdote de la fendtre du ?iettz donjon. 

A Falewe esteit s^omanz 

Li bons d«c Robert li Normanz, 

Mutt li est li leurs conrenableB 

£ beaus 6 sains ^ delitables. 

C'esteit un de ses granz d^orz 

Quad danzeles ce suis recorz; 

Un jor qu'il veneit de chacier 

En choisi une en un graTier, 

Dans le missel d*un fo4tenil 

Ou on blanchisseit un cheinsil, 

Od autres filles de borgeis 

Bunt aveit od li plus de treis. 

Tirez aveit ses dras en sus. 

Si cum pueelles unt en us r ' 

Par enveisure ^ par gcu, 

Fures quand sunt en it^ leu. 

Beaus fut li jorz et li tons chans, 

Ce que ne com sis blianx, 

2>ee pi^s k des jarabea panmnt, 

Qui si tree beaus et si Mans fofelit 

Que 86 fut bien an Due avis 

Que neifs est pale 6 flors de lis 

Avers la soc grant blaadior ; 

Merveifies y tonia slanor... ....•• 

Bemeoit De Sts Mobc, JBmoin d»$ 

<* Corame on le reoonmdt par ee paasage, (feat «n «fi«t 

>dams les eanx de la fontaine des rochers que Robert vit 

'pour la premiere fois Arlette. Mais il la ^t 4ii vallon, 

tfti descendant dee bniy^res^ d« U venait de diasser, et il 

|mt ^sttnguer dlassez pfds sa gvftee, aa fiaidieur, et «a 

-l^gidrete, pour se passiomier ausaH^ pour elle^ et former 

le dessein de la reeherdier ponr mme. Plug taid, il est 

vtai, et svant de l*a;vmr obtenue, it aura pu k «egarder dts 

fe n^ tr e s de son chftteau, lavent son linge avec sea jeust^s 

•eoa^MiSnea: • maie il la comudmak «ion $ ii-ayait ses traits 
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gtvfia daot Id cour; et il n'avait phu beim de^.I^op 
difltinguer pour en Stre touch^ : c*^tait iine coot^;ilati<wi 
de I'amour; et les distances dispaiaissent dans ces occa- 
sions. C'est sous ce rapport seulemeiit qu^e Tan qtts 
tradition peut meriter quelqu' ombre de oonfiaikce.' 
tiidque de Falaiaef p. dSO^ &c. 
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I subjoin, from the pen of an aUe French writer, a 
brief history of the close of Charlotte Corday's cwtter. 
Having spoken of the extraordinary nature of her studies* 
he observes : — 

** Ainsi pr^par^e et cultivee, Charlotte Corday du appiaudic 
aux premiers triomphes de la liberte. Le spectacle de ces 
imposantes et orageuses discussions, dans lesquelles sa 
pludait sa cause entre les r^publicains purs et les fr6n6» 
tiques demagogues qui Tembrassoient pour T^touffer^ 
remplissait son &me d*horreur pour les uns, et d*admirati(m 
pour les autres*. Lorsque la d^sastreuse jouon^e du 81 
Mai, en d^cimant Tillustre minority de la convention, e«t 
£ut passer aux mains de leurs ennemis le sceptre d*une 
popularity sanglante, ceux des Girondins qui n'avaient pas 
d'id>ord peri se dispers^rent, et quelques-uns con9urent 
r^spoir d*aller dans les d^partements, rassemUee dtti 
vengeurs. Conduits par cette idee, Barbaroux, Lojguinaia, 
I^kion, Henri Larivi^re se rendirent dans le Calntdos* m^ 
flattant d*y troover les germes d*une insurrection — hauma 
s'ils eussent pu y trouver beaucoup d*&mes de la -tfem|ie 
de celle de Charlotte Corday. Cc'fut elle ^ui I^ 
aecueillit avec le i^us d'enthousiasme, et qui psctsg^ a^se 
le plus d'ardeur les plans de rej^istance et de yf^ogjufntfi 
qu^ multipUaient dana leur indignatioiL Le ]ihui>Biiiae 
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ft le 'lAiii '£toq1)eiit d6 ees proscrits 6tatt BaHnronx. ' N6 
te>» le midiy ce diput^'r^publicain r^unissait «u don d*une 
ilMigination entiainante ime belle fig^ure et des fonnei 
i^duismtes. On supposa que la jeune Charlotte Cotday^ 
•aflpeBdue>diaque jour i ses diacours fenrens de r^publL 
canismey s'^tait Uprise d*ainour pourlui : cela eut ^te asses 
lUKturel ; mais cela ne fiit pas. D faut d^truire cette eireui^ 
oosnme celle qui donne pour premier amant i' cette fills 
admirable un M.' de Belzance, qu*elle n'avait jamais comin» 
puisqu*!! fut massacr^ k Caen au commencement des 
premiers troubles de la revolution, et k une ^poqufe oil 
la jeune Charlotte Corday ^tait encore au convent. : La 
y6rit^ et la justice veulent ^galement que Ton repousse 
Routes ces fables, qui d^gradent la majest^ du sacrifice da 
cette fille sublime, en lui oontrouvant des motifs vulgairea. 
Profond^ment touch^e des malheurs de la France, Cha»> 
lotte Corday voulut venger k la fois la patrie et lea 
paBbnotes immol^, endonnant la mort au plus f^roce, aa 
]^IB' redoubtable des proscripteurs. • On assure qu'elle 
h^sita quelque temps entre Robespierre et -Marat, et qua 
son choiz n'^tait • pas encore fak, . lorsqu'elle lut une 
feuiUe de PAmi du Peuph, dans laquelle la monstre qid 
ptenait ce titre rep^tait son mot favori sur la ndcessit^ de 
fittre tomber encore deux cent mille tdtes. EUe crut n'avoxr 
pips i balancer sur la pr6f6rence que m^ritait ce'demier, et 
ae.d^dda k partir pour Paris. Tout le mOnde sait avee 
quel oourage elle accomplit son heroique dessein ; ce que 
eat sodna connu ces sont ses reponses devant le tribunal 
s^voikitionnaires, admirables de fermete^et de grandeur 
d^lUne."* Le prudent. lut adressait quelques questions de 
forme ; elle llnterrompit * * Touis ces details de forme sont 
iiHItiles,* dit-elle ; * c'est moi qui ai ta6 Marat * — ' Qui voua 
aengag^e & cemraetre cet assassinat.?' — ' Ses crimes.'-^ 
^•Q^-enteadezvous par ses crimes ?' — < Les malheurs dont 
fl a 6t6 cause depuis la revolution, et cetix qii^il pr^paiait 
enoare a la France.* — ' Quels sont ceux qui voua ont portee 
ik.€0|paniettre cet assassinat ? * — ' Personne ; c'est tnoi seule 
^ imi ai'O0fi9U l*id4e.*.^< Que font i Caen les de|>ute8 
tffjnafagpa ? '— r^ ' Ik -.attoident que i'anarchie ' eesae, • pour 
VQNKiidie.leur pette.*-r' Btait ce ^ un prdtreaaseribent^ 
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ott insemitHtt qui Tons diliaff i e onft t s gf, 4 ^fteii ?*-^^ 
tt\dlais ni ««z ins ni mix MitMs.*—* < QuelleB toknt v«6 
aalRitioM en tuant Mantt ?*-^* De iUve «eMef les troMes 
de U FVanoe.'.^' Y a»t^il long temps que voaativUm fynak 
ed projet ?*^« DepuM I'aOare du »1 Mitf, jour de la pniu 
aet^tioa daad^t^4iipea]de.*-~< O^aCdMcparleajmtf. 
nanz que vous avei appris que MaMt tett vn anarrtiisfie?' 
h— ' Om ; je aavaia qu'il pervcftitsait la France ; et,* i^Ctt- 
t-eUe, en ticivant 1* vabc poor dominer Pagitadon confuae 
4{iii sfignait dans la aalJe) *j*9i ki6 un homme pour en aaurer 
eent Battle ; un 6o614iat pour sauver des innocens ; ime 
lidte fi^race poor moist le repaa i oMn pays. J'^tais 
ff^paUioaiBe atant la involution, et he n*ai jamais manque 
d*^naigie.' -~< Qa^entcnde2 Tons par energle ? *-^ < J'enliends 
par ^netgie le sentiaMRt de 'Oeuz, qui, meltant lln^rdt 
paitieulier da oM, unftmt ee aaerid&M' pour leur pa)rs.* 
>Une antra cireanstance i«iaarqnid)le qui 8« ra|iporce au 
iDooient ou eMe aortit du tiibunal liroltfCioiiMttfe «VnM» le 
aeniefcfaaMit qu*eBe adreaaa k M. Ohauveatt. .Lagaiie, son 
d^feaaeur:-— < Vooa n'aves difenduie oamne je i/eitolk 
I'dtre/ lui dlt4eUe aflbctueoaement ; * je veuxvous en 
timoigBer ma raoomiaisaaaee ; cea meesienis viennent ^ 
mfappfcsdve que torn mes biena aont eoofiaqa^s i je doie 
qadque -cboae A la pikon,-i*- je voas dhtofge d'aqtfitter eecte 
dette.' Elle diaade bonaf^>Mt; en nrnttam 4 la nen- 
ciaigecie, aaatftoa cneove plus de gaiec6 que de eoaMM, «t 
dit au condcige:-— « M* Rieurd, j'esp4roia qn» noiua 
dejeunflrions cneanlde ; fluds eea mesaieara m'ont i«teA«e 
iiJumt ti long teaaps que Taos ne pareto nn e ie a de tioua 
avoir nianiqii6 de pavale.* Elle reiiisa, avee une femet6 
pleuwda doaieattr, de ae kisser aasiater par im prdtra. A 
aept heitres da aoir, reocicuteur ae prtsenta, pour lui li«r 
lea bras et lui coiq>er lea eiieTeuz : aa ferae et sam^eatl^ 
wMe de giikse, reat^real lea mloMa dans ce moaaant 
tenable. 'VoiU^'dit-elleaealenienty <uae toilette ilaqudk 
je sois peu aoooutunvftei' Sea afienz an ocndefge «l 4 sa 
femme firentcoukr lea larases des yeux de'Cette^ely et daa 
igoidbetien eux-m^mes* On '^t que le cidnie de eaa 
traits ne ae dteentit tptM moosenC o4 le b owr e au hi 
ana^lc fieliii>^i oounait aeo sein. Aite oMq^ lapvdaaf 

6 
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6atragi6a se dumgea un moment en ool^re, mais ce ne fat 
qu*im ^dair. Ainsi perit, le 17 Juillet, 1793, kVage de 
vingrt-cinq ans, cette fille sublime, dont le nom est un 
immortel honneur pour Thistoire de la France* On 
chercherat en vain, dans celle de tous les peuples et de 
tons les temps, un exemple d'h^ro'isme qui m4rite de lui 
dtre pref4r6.'* 
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I VisU to Mont St MiduL 



^ I copy from an ancient and rare book of travels an 

^ account of an extraordinary visit to Mont St Michel : — 

^ « Voussaurezdonc quele dimanche, 6e jour de Septembre, 

*? 1654, Tenseigne de ndtre capitaine et les p^lerins l*all4rent 

^ trouver a ]f^ barri^re du chasteau de Caen, puis furent en 

2 ordre a Peglise S. Pierre, sur le chemin de laquelle le 

T sieur de S. Martin, docteur en th6ologie, lequel avait 6t^ 

* invite ^ ce pelerinage .par la conf rairie, et d'autres personnes 

^ considerables, aUa au devant d'eux, et les amena a la dite 

^ 6glise, oik le Vad Creator fut chants : puis les eccl^siasti- 

^ ques marchdrent k la tdte du capitaine, lequel, precede du 

^ trompette de monsieur son pdre et de celuy de la ville, 

H* marchoit, convert d*un habit richement ^toffe, avec hausse- 

^ col dor^, l*esp6e au cost6, et la pique sur T^paule : 

^ apr^s suivoient quantity de p61erins, quatre 4 quatre, et 

A ensuite on portoit un beau et grand drapeau, oii estoit 

^ ' d6peint un dboire, un Saint Michel, les armes du Roy^ 

^ de son Altesse de Longueville, de cette ville, et de notre 

^ capitaine. Sept tambours, avec des casaques rouges, om^es 

<^ de dentelle d*argent, et donn^es par nostre capitaine, 

^^ battoient continueUement. Le sieur du Menil, nostre 

^ migor, assist^ de six sergeans, avec chacun une escharpe 

^ bhmche, donnees aussi par nostre capitaine, Tesp^e au 

^ coste» et la hallebarde & la main, faisoient marcher la com- 

^1 T 10 

I 
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]Mgnio eo on. si bel erdre, qu*pn apcoiiroit de tons pas pour 
1ft voir. 

" A Noyersy ample repas fut donne par le sieur ^e la 
linette^ lieutenant d*une oompagnie dans le cMteau de 
Caen, IX y avait pkusir i cette table ; car» outre la satis.- 
faction d*y entendre les tambours et trompettes^ nostra 
capitaine avoit un chariot a s'ix chevaux^ qui portoit 
d'excellent vin, des pastez de venaison, et autres provisions, 
auzquelles le sieur de la Montagne, maistre dliostel de 
M. de Chambay, adjoCltoit tout ce qu'il pouvoit trouver 
dans les hostelleries, oii il se rendoit de bonne heure. 

" LeLundy 7 d^ Septembre, nou^ partlmes de la Blanche 
Maison, et ail&mes coucher a Villedieu, qui en est eloigne 
de prds de dix lieues. Nos mareschaux des logis arrivoient 
toujours le premiers^ faisoient compliment au maistre de 
I'eglise oil nous desirions faire nos pri^res, retenoient 
places aux hostell^es, et, s*il n*y en avoit assez pour nous 
loger> ils nous envoyoient cbez les bourgeois, conform^ 
inent a la permission que nostre capitaine en avait de 
son Altesse de LongueviUe. Les babitans de ViUedieu 
venoient au devant de nous, tant ils etoient impatients 
de voir une si belle compagnie, composee de pr^s de deux 
cents maistres. Estant arrives, nou^ entrames dans Peglise, 
qui est une commanderie de Malthe. On envoya uo 
officier de la dite 6glise au devant de nous, et un prestre 
nous re9ut a 1a porte. La musique fut ehantee par nos 
.douze musiciens, conduits par le sieur Guilbert, qui en a 
re^u par tout beaucoup de louanges. Nous^ partlmes en 
ordre de Yilledieu, et allames a Avrancbes, sur le chemiji 
de laquelle ville, quelqu'un ayant dit que le sieur de S. 
Martin venoit d*appercevoir le Mont S. Michel, aussitdt 
nostre capitaine et toute la compagnie cria,^Vive fa 
Roy ! fit sonner ses tambours et ses trompettes, et Ton 
but a la sante du Roy; puis nostre capitaine liii donnia 
un de ses trompettes et deux sergeans, et lui permit de 
faire battre ses tambours et d'ordonner toutes choses te 
reste du voyage, dont le Roy le remercia, et la compagnie 
de I'avoir fait Roy. 

" A un quart de lieue d* Avranches, nous f Imes halte poiir 
nous mettre en ordre, et il fut juge apropos que le Roy, 
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^d e$toit revesta d'une soutanelle ie taffetitt, H pottoit 
une canne k la main, monteroit, dans les villeS) but 1\iii de 
ses chevaux, et ^ull seroit pr^c6d6 du dit trompette, et 
accompagn^ de deux sergeans. Sur le diemin, un des 
gentilshommes du monsieur de Canisy rint saluer no8tr« 
OBpitaine de sa part, et le prier d'agr^er sa maison, et qit'on 
tii^ les canons a son arriv6e, ainsi qulls firent lorsque 
la compagnie approchoit de la yille. N6tre Boy,* moiit6 
i eheval, nous conduisit & la cathedrale, ok Ton dumtoit 
I'pffide de None, ensuite de quoy 11 pria qu*on ne continti&t 
point ^es vespres a Vordinaire, mais qu*on Idssftt ehantdr 
la musique, ce qui nous fiit aussit6t accord^. 

** Kostre musique chant^e, nous primes quelques refrai- 
iAdssements & Thostellerie, mais l^g^rement, & cause de la 
ibrte passion qu'un dhacun avoit d*arriyer au Mont ; et 
il y avoit grand satisfaction k voir un cfaacun aller sur la 
greve k qui mieux mieux. Le Roy y ehanta les Utftnie* 
de la yierge, et salua S. !Mlcliel en llnvoqui&it ; puis il 
prit un des pistolets d*un cavalier, quil tira vis<4-vis du 
Mont, et pria la compagnie de s*avancer. En y nrrivant 
l*on tira du corps de ^de plusieurs coups de mousquet, et 
les soldats se inirent en haye. 

** Lelendemain, 9de,Septembre,l*on estoitI«v6 de bon 
matin, dans I'impatience que I'on avoit de voir l*6glise, 
quoyque Ton eust advis des le soir que I'on n'y enlxequtipr^ 
sept heures. ' Chacun estoit ravy en coDsid^rmit une belle 
et vast 6glise, bastle sur le haut d'un rocher, avec une 
ttih spacieuse abbaye, gouvemee par trente B^n^dictins 
fieformez. Avant que d*y entrer, nostre capitaine pr6senta 
vtne couronne d*argent au Eoy, qui Ten remercla, et 
aussit6t fit battre les tambours, et nous marcMmes en 
ordre depuis le bas du Mont jusque dans T^glise. Plu.- 
sieurs avoient laiss6 leurs couteaux k Thostellerie, de peur 
qjde les gardes de la porte ne les ostassent k I'ofdiiiaire*; 
mais, en consideration de M. de Cbambay, on ne fouiUa 
personne, et laissa^t-on porter I'esp^e a nostre capitaine et 
a 809 officiersf ce qui ne s*«ccorde presque jamais, 4e peur 
qu*on ne se saisisse de la place ; de plus on tira, k n6tre 
arriv^e au chasteau, tous les canons : et n6tre Roy estant 
entr6 dans r^lise, il entonna par trois fois, Sancte MichaSl, 
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ora pro nobis I La compagnie lui r^pondit avec beaacottp 
de devotion. Ildit ensuiteroraison du nuit, et s'alla preparer 
pour dire la messe, qui fut chant^e en musique, ainsi que 
celle de cur6 de S. Pierre de Caen ; puis la compagnie* 
en continuant sa devotion, 6*en alia voir les reliques, qui 
sont en trds grand nombre, et tr^s predeuses. A la sortie, 
des religieux nous men^rent par troupes voir leur abbaye, 
o^ ils conndrent a d^euner au Roy, k nostre capitaine, et 
a quantity de nostre compagnie. L*on 7 voit un cloistre 
fort long et large, et biefn lambriss^, une salle baase, oii 
Pon faisoit autrefois les chevaliers de S. Michel, des salles 
tr^s spadeuses, des dortoirs faits k droite ligne, et de beaux 
jardins. H y a aussi une biblioth^que, oh sont plusiettrs 
rares manuscrits. H n*y a point d'eau dans ce lieu, mais 
les dits religieux ont deux cistemes, qui re9oyvent lapliiye 
du del : l*une est de 800 tonneaux, et Tantre de 1200. Us 
en font part aux pelerins et aux habitans du lieu, qui ptesque 
tons sont hostelliers, ou vendeurs de chapdets et de 
ooquilles. L'on y voit encore un grand moulin, qui des 
chevaux font moudre, ce que est grandement commode aux 
dits religieux, n*y en ayant d*autre dans le Mont, et les 
habitans sont obligez vener leur pain des lieux voisins ; il 
n'y a point n^antmoins cfaerte pour les vivres, d'autont 
qu*ils ne payent aucuns tributs. A nostre sortie du 
Mont, Ton tira les canons, et les offiders firent de grandes 
dvilitez a n6tre capitaine. Estans retournez & Avranches^ 
ou nous arriv&mes en ordre, messieurs de Canisy vinient 
trouver nostre capitaine ^rhostellerie,le pri^rent et ndCre 
Roy d*a11er souper chez eux, oii ils invit^ent la noUesse 
de la ville & une table bien servie, et oii Pon but k la 8aot6 
de monsieur le gouvemeur de Caen au Imiit des tous les 
canons de la place.*** 

* " Le voya^ fait au Mont S. Michel par la confrairie de 
r^lise de S. Pierre de Caen, avec vingt-deux ecd^iastiquesy et 
plusieurs habitans des autres jwroisses, dont Monsieur Pierre de 
Kosirignan, fils aisn^ de Monsieur de Chambay, govemeur de la 
ville et chasteau de Caen, estoit le capitaine. Caen, Oattd le 
Blano.** (Par l*Abb4 de S. Martin.) 
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No. VIII. Page 223. 



The Man in the Cage» 

I hftTe convened with old persons who asserted that 
they had seen the cage, as referred to in the text ; hut it was 
destroyed seyeral years ago. The following is the Ahb6 
Manet's account of the matter : «-'< Dans le voyage que 
Charles X, alors Gomte d^Artois, fit, le 10 Mai, 1777, 
au Mont Saint-Michel, en se rendant i Brest, il ordonna, 
la destruction de cette louide charpente ; mais cette d6- 
molitioii ne fiit consomm^e qu'en presence des jeunes 
princes d' Orleans, lorsqu'ils .visit^reut eux-mSmes ce lieu* 
C*4tait un assemblage de solives, distantes Tune de Tautre 
de trois pouces, de diz pieds de long sur huit de large* et 
assez ^oign6 des murs de la cave qui le contenait, pour 
quhin hommei de service piit lihrement passer k I'entour* 
Louis Xiy* y avait fait incarc4rer le nomrn^ Dubouxgv 
gazetier de Hollande, qui tenait son bureau dans Franc* 
fort, et qui avait outrage gri^vement le monarque« Ce 
malheureux, pour se distraire, d^pensa beaucoup de temps 
et de peines k graver, a Taide d*un clou, quelques traits 
grossiers de sculpture sur un des barreaux de ce cachot, oil 
|1 dit, a;vant de mourir, que ce qui l*y avait fait souffrir 
davaatage c*6taient les rats, dont plusieurs avaient rong6 
ses pieds goutteuz, siins qu'il put se remuer pour se 
d^fendre* On y renferma encore depuis, pendant quelque 
temps, Tauteur d*une pi^ce de vers fort satiriques contre 
Madame de Pompadour.** 
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No. IX. Page 230. 



BuUdinff of GranmBe. 

The Abbe Manet, a clever and indiutfioiifl man, has' 
the following note on Granville : — 

" Le p^e du Monsier dit qoe ee fut Philinse BadiR 
abb^ de la Luzerne, qai en 1440 mit la premiere pienre 
du batiment de GranviUe (Maeropolifl, on Grandis Villa ;) 
et Genal a§ottte que ce fureot lea Ang^s qui firent 
deftte dispense, du temps que aotre roi Ghirles VIL ^tait 
nidem«it haroel6 par oes flers insulaures sur plusieurs 
points de son royaume : ee qui s'aceorde avee les actes 
ofiginaux, portant que Thoinas d*£scall, tlUftB oapitaine 
ghkal pour le roi d*An^eterre en Normandie, piit a 
fief, de Jean d' Arganges, seigneur de Gratot, le 96 Octobre 
1409, tout le 90C jusqu'au pont, exeepte quaitre pef«hes 
de terre, moyennant foi et boramage, et un diapeau de 
roses vemeilles, payaUe i k Saiat Jean Bi^tiste. Mian 
de ce titre, le sieur d'Bscall fit oonstniire en ce lieu, 
oil il n'yavait, depuis l*to 1181, que quelquss cbekives 
babitadons, un diateaua dont les troupes du aoKmarque 
Fran9ai8 s'empar^rent mi 1448. Le pHnee, ayvnt jug^ 
ee pedt boulevard propre a oonteiur les flee aoglaises 
voirfnes, y fit i^outer diverses fortifieatiima ; et, poiir y 
Mtirer le plus dlubitans qu^ pourroit, il acooeda, an 
ftiois de Novembre I44d» de lettres patentes, sttttiiant que 
' toutes mani^es de gens, de quelque estsct qu^ tesent, 
qui voudroient venir y fiure leur residence, seroient 
doresnavant francs, quittes, et exempts des aydes ordonn^ 
pour la gueire, ensemble de toutes tailles, emprunt, et 
autres subventions et redevances quelconques, mises ou 
mettre ; et que toutes places vuides seroient 4 leurs hoira et 
successeurs perpetuellement i tons jours ; en lui fiusant 
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pour ce telles rentes donts ses offiders et lesdits habitans 
seroient convenus.* Cette concession ayant appele dans 
la ville nouvelle un grand nombre de personnes, on leur y 
donnajdes emplacemens pour b&tir, iL raison de deux ou trois 
sous de cens ; et elle termina par se peupler, peu a peu^ainsi 
que nous le voyons aujourd'hui. Elle est actuellement 
de Parrondissement d*Avranches.** 



THE END. 
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